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PREFACE 

The present work falls into two distinct parts, a biography 
of Solon and an edition of the fragments of his poems. The 
biographical essay should not be regarded as an introduction to 
the text of the poems and the commentary upon them. Since 
our knowledge of Solon's life is not extensive and since the 
fragments of his poems are few, it is possible to include within 
one small book two things which in other cases would offer 
material for two separate books. This is in one sense a happy 
circumstance, because the reader can have before him in brief 
space all that can be brought together about Solon. 

The biographical essay presents the results of a critical study 
of all the evidence available on the life of Solon. A sceptical 
attitude has been adopted alike toward ancient legend and 
modern hypothesis. If the attitude seems oversceptical, this is 
not much to be regretted ; it is better in such a business to tell 
nothing but the truth than to risk falsehood through fear of not 
telling the whole truth. But whatever has been rejected has 
received due consideration in footnotes or appendices. 

No critical discussion is offered of Solon's code of laws ; in- 
deed, it is not certain that such a discussion would be really 
fruitful. None at any rate has yet been made.^ No one has 
even taken the first step in the investigation and subjected to 
critical examination all the laws which in ancient times passed 
as the laws of Solon, with a view to determining just which are 
authentic and which are not. It may be that so few would be 
recognized as genuinely Solonian that the next step in the 
investigation would be impossible. But even if a small body of 

1 Cf. p. 71, footnote 2. 
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IV PREFACE 

genuinely Solonian laws were recovered, an estimate of their 
value and significance would still be extremely difficult because 
of our ignorance of conditions before and after the establish- 
ment of the code. If such a study could be successfully carried 
through, it should yield results of great value for the biographer 
of Solon, but it must be left to special students of the history 
of Athenian law. 

The reader will miss the extended treatment of certain topics 
which occupy much of the attention of historians in writing of 
the period of Solon. The biography does not pretend to offer 
a comprehensive discussion of the social and economic conditions 
of Athens, of the state of Athenian law, or of the forms of 
Athenian government. What is known of the reforms of Solon 
is the most valuable single piece of evidence for this wider 
study ; there is, indeed, no other direct evidence. It is the task 
of the general historian and of the student of constitutional and 
legal antiquities to use this evidence and, with the help of 
analogy, combination, and conjecture, to attempt to restore the 
history of pre-Solonian and Solonian times. We cannot say 
that we have anything more than a hypothetical understanding 
of the events and institutions of the period. If our knowledge 
were fairly sure and complete, the biographer of Solon would 
have no excuse for neglecting the study of the larger move- 
ments in which he played a part. A proper biography of a 
statesman is also a history of his times. In the present instance 
such a proper biography is impossible. Either one must enter 
on the broad field of history with scanty evidence and fearless 
conjecture as his guides ; or he must confine himself to the 
career of Solon and hold fast to sound evidence. 

In the arrangement of tlie poetical fragments editors have 
usually aimed to observe tlie chronological order of composi- 
tion. But no two have adoj^t-ed the same arrangement, because 
it is impossible to determine the true chronological order. I 
have therefore not attempted an arrangement of this sort, pre- 
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ferring not to leave the reader with an impression of certainty 
about a thing which is only a matter of opinion. On the other 
hand, it is very important that the fragments should be read 
with the context of the passages in which they are quoted ; the 
recognition of this principle leads naturally to an arrangement 
according to the chronological order of the quoting authors, 
which is the one adopted. 

The text of the fragments has been independently constructed 
on the basis of the text and critical apparatus of the editions 
from which the citations are made.^ The statement of manu- 
script variants which is given in these editions is accepted as 
authoritative,* and the same abbreviations and symbols are em- 
ployed. There are recorded in the textual notes: (1) all 
cases in which the reading adopted differs from the reading of 
the edition from which the citation is made ; (2) all cases in 
which the reading adopted, though it is the same as that of the 
accepted edition, is nevertheless not supported by any good 
manuscript or is the result of pure conjecture ; and (3) all cases 
in which the reading adopted differs from the reading of the 
testimonia. Therefore, to put it in summary form, it is to be 
assumed that the text of this book, the text of the accepted 
edition of the author who quotes the fragment, at least one 
good manuscript of that author, and the testimonia (if there 
are any) are in entire accord, unless divergences are indicated 
in the textual notes. The only exception to this rule is in 
matters of spelling. The spelling of the text of Hiller-Crusius 
has been followed throughout without comment. The principles 
on which Crusius determined the correct spelling may be found 
on page v of the Anthologia Lyrica, No conjectural emenda- 
tions, except those which have been admitted into the text, are 
recorded in the textual notes. 

^ A list of these editions and the editions of the authors from whom the testi- 
monia are drawn will be found in Appendix 9. 

^ Except in the case of Diogenes Laertius (see commentary on xxxiv). 
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One remark should be made about the commentary. The 
many parallel passages which are quoted are not introduced 
simply because of some curious similarity of form or idea, but 
because they are thought to contribute to the proper under- 
standing of Solon's verse. Quotations from Homer, Hesiod, 
and the elegiac poets, in particular, are intended to illustrate 
forms of thought or speech which were conventional in Solon's 
time or which he borrowed from others. 

I desire to express here my obligation to my friend and col- 
league, Mr. Torsten Petersson, for the generous assistance which 
he has afforded me. He has not only read the manuscript 
through and offered many most valuable suggestions, but, better 
than this, he has come to my aid with his wise counsel at many 
perplexing moments during the writing of the book. For 
these things I am deeply grateful. 
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CHAPTER 1 ,-, • .• . 

t 

RECORD OF SOLON IN ANTIQUITY 



Lawgiver, one of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, fouridc^ of 
the Athenian democracy — these are the titles which are q^scr- 
ciated with the name of Solon in the minds of well informed p)ersoJEis 
of the present day. If they are pressed a Uttle, these same well 
informed persons may recall at least one good story about liim, 
the famous story of his interview with Croesus, king of Lydia; 
and if they are urged to tell how they know these things,they 
will say without much hesitation that they learned them from the 
incomparable Plutarch or perhaps read of Croesus in Herodotus. 
Some, but probably not all, will remember that Solon was a poet 
as well as a statesman and therefore doubly a representative of 
the city whose glory springs in large measure from her matchless 
poetrj*^ and her indomitable love of liberty. These random recol- 
lections are all true and well founded, and they are enough to 
show that the man of whom such things can be said deserves to be 
better known. Whither shall we turn in order to learn more about 
him?^ We can read Plutarch's life again; but can we beUeve 
all he tells us? And are there no other ancient records by which 
we can supplement and correct the account which Plutarch gives? 
If, in order to answer these questions, we survey the record of 
Solon in the ancient authors, we shall find that many besides 
Plutarch had something to say of him. We shall also find that 
the ancient tradition followed certain well defined Unes, which 
were fixed partly by the historical facts of his career and partly 
by legends which had become attached to his name. But before 

1 On the sources for Solon in general, consult ^usolt (1805, pp. 1-66, espe- 
ciaUy 30-49 and 68 ff., and 266 ff.) ; GiUiard (1007,^pp. 16-28] 
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we examine the nature. M^I^to ancient record itself, we should 
first inquire about thp'-jAiAract^r of the foundations upon which it 
rests, in order that" we Ynay know what measure of confidence may 
be placed in it*«s a* true report of the actual facts of Solon's life. 
We certainly'^cafinot push back the possibility of a written record 
of any sort' 'Beyond the middle of the fifth century b.c. at the 
earnest > but Solon himself Uved in the first half of the sixth 
-.cenlfify. By what means could knowledge of events in the 
early part of the sixth century have been transmitted through the 
one or two centuries that intervened before men began to write 
the history of them ? If there had been no means, we should 
be forced to confess that all that has been told us about Solon 
is mere unreliable tradition. But fortunately there were a few 
bridges across the gulf. 

The firmest of these was Solon's own poetrj'*, a concrete struc- 
ture reenforced with the bonds of meter, which was unshaken by 
the lapse of time. The poems must have come down through the 
years substantially in the form in which they were originally com- 
posed, and they were a clear and inteUigible voice out of the past. 
Furthermore, these poems were a historical document of great 
value; for many, if not most of them, were occasional poems, 
dealing with the events in which Solon himself played a part. 
There can therefore be Uttle room for doubt about their authen- 
ticity. The fragments which sui'vive afford us a surprising amount 
of information ; the whole body of Solon's poetry, which was 
available in ancient times, must have yielded much more. 

A second source of information which was freely drawn upon 
by the ancient writers was found in the laws which were attrib- 
uted to Solon. Here their footing was much more insecure. 
The authenticity of the laws is open to very grave question, as 
we shall see.* But in the hands of critical scholars they could 
have been made to yield some information of great value. 

I Appendix 4. 
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A third source of precise information about the past was to 
be found in the official records of the state. These were, indeed, 
very meager, and for the early part of the sixth century prob- 
ably did not go beyond the official list of archons. But this was 
something. And outside of Athens, there was the list of victors 
in the Pythian games at Delphi from which, we are told,^ Arisr 
totle derived some information about Solon's share in the Sacred 
War. 

Lastly, there were the frail strands of oral tradition leading 
back into the past. And oral tradition is not to be scorned as 
a source of historical information, though it must be handled with 
a most deUcate critical judgment. In some things it can tell the 
truth, in others it is a mere conscienceless myth-monger. Un- 
fortunately Greek annaUsts and biographers did not deal criti- 
cally with their sources, and it is difficult for us to separate those 
of their statements which rest upon sound evidence from those 
which are only hanging in the air. In examining reports of 
events in the first half of the sixth century we must be suspi- 
cious of all stories which are told with much circumstantial de- 
tail. Such small baggage is easily lost in a voyage of a hundred 
years and is just as easily replaced by fresh inventions. But it 
is perhaps even more important that we should not yield to un- 
critical agnosticism, flatly denying the vaUdity of all oral tradi- 
tion. The main facts are likely to come through, and should be 
accepted without too much hesitation, especially if there is some 
collateral support for them. 

These are the four ways in which the ancient authors could 
learn something of Solon and his times. We have no knowledge 
of any other.* No assertion which was not founded upon one or 
1 Plut. Sol xi. 

» Cf. Beloch (1912, p. 364) : "Glaubwtirdig ist diese Ueberliefening (t.c., 
Const, of Ath.y Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertiiia) nur insoweit, als sie auf die 
Gedichte Solons und seine Oesetze zuriickgeht. Von diesen Gresetzen sind aber 
diejenigen, die sich auf die Sozialreform und die Neuordnung der Verfassung 
bezogen, zum grdssten Teil schonfriih verloren gegangen, da sie keine pra^tische 
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the other of these lines of evidence can be accepted as true. And 
even in cases where the ancient writers had such evidence at hand, 
we must still question their critical judgment in the use of it. If 
they have preserved for us the poem or the law upon which their 
statements are based, we are in a position to test and verify; 
otherwise we cannot be sure. But even when statements are made 
which are not supported by any law or poem which we, too, have 
before our eyes, we must still admit that they may be justified 
by evidence which the ancient authors had and which we have 
not. 

For us at the present day the evidence which is available 
for the determination of the truth about the Ufe and works of 
Solon falls into two main divisions. The first, in which we can 
put great confidence, includes the actual extant writings of Solon 
himself, the poems mainly, and, as far as we can believe them au- 
thentic, the laws. The second is the ancient tradition, preserved 
through a long line of writers, overlaid with legend, resting ul- 
timately on the same poems which we have and others besides, 
on a large body of doubtful laws, on meager ofiicial records, and on 
vague popular report. This ancient record we can trust just so 
far as we can satisfy ourselves that it is based solidly on the four 
original foundations, and just so far as we can satisfy ourselves 
that the foundations themselves in each case were secure. This 
means that we can accept little besides what we know was learned 
from the poems and the official records. We do not need to 
trouble ourselves overmuch with the confused relationships 
between our ancient authorities. The earliest of them were 
scarcely in a better position for learning the facts than the latest. 
The poems told the tale, and all who could read them with dis- 
cernment knew all that could be truly known about their author. 

Bedeutung mehr batten . . . Andererseite ^\t sp&ter ja manches Gesetz als 
solonisch, das erst lange nach Solon gegeben war. So beruht das Bild, 
dafi uns von Solons politischem Wirken tiberliefert ist, zum grossen Teil auf 
Combinationen. ^' 
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We shall now proceed to examine in greater detail these two 
main sources of information : first, the poems themselves, both 
tbbse which we still possess and those of whose former existence 
we have some trace ; and then, in a cursory way, the development 
of the biography of Solon in the ancient writers. 



The fragments that survive, and which are attributed to Solon 
by the authors in whose works they appear, number some two 
hundred eighty-three verses.^ Some of these so-called fragments 
are probably complete poems; most of them, however, are 
manifestly only portions of longer poems. In only one case 
have we any information concerning the actual length of the whole 
poem from which portions are quoted : the poem called "Salamis'' 
was one hundred verses in length, and of these one hundred verses 
we have only eight, four in one fragment and two in each of two 
others.* 

Besides what we can learn from the extant fragments, we have 
very Uttle precise information concerning Solon's poetical works. 
Diogenes Laertius,' in a brief and carelessly written list of his 
works, includes "Salamis,'* poems of self-counsel, and poUtical 
poems, all in elegiac verse ; and other poems in iambic and epodic 
verse. He mentions the number of five thousand verses, but it 
is not clear whether this number is intended to include all the 
poems, or only those in elegiac verse, or only the "Salamis" and 
the political poems. But in any case the number seems exces- 
sively large for a man who did not make poetry his principal occu- 
pation. 

1 The elegiac fragment, of which the two longest (xl and xii) are respectively 
76 and 40 lines in length, number 216 verses ; the iambic fragments, of which 
the longest (ix) consists of 27 verses, number in all 42 verses ; the trochaic 
fragments, 20. Besides these there are two hexameters and four or live lines in 
lyric meter. 

> XX, xxxiv, XXXV. See pp. 40 ff. and Appendix 1. ' i 61. 
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Plutarch ^ divides the poetical works into two classes. The 
earUer poems, he says, were written for diversion and amusement ; 
these are probably the ones he has in mind when he says that 
Solon speaks of pleasure with more freedom than becomes a 
philosopher. The later poems are devoted to moral and poUti- 
cal questions : some contained exhortations, admonitions, and re- 
bukes addressed to the Athenians ; others were written in defense 
of his pubUc acts as a statesman. 

In a few cases definite poems seem to be referred to by ancient 
authors which are not actually quoted. 

Plato, in the TimaeuSy^ says that Solon frequently alludes 
to the intimacy which existed between himself and the family 
of Dropides, the great-grandfather of Critias. A single line « 
survives which apparently belonged to one of the poems con- 
taining such an allusion. 

Aristotle refers to poems, which he does not quote, in which 
Solon expressed his unwillingness to soil his reputation by at- 
tempting to make himself tyrant of Athens ; * and to others, be- 
sides those which he quotes himself, in which Solon laid the blame 
for the civil disorder in Athens on the rich.* And it is possible 
that in one place ^ he is quoting indirectly from a poem in which, 
after his archonship, Solon announced his intention of going 
abroad for ten years.^ 

1 Sol. iii. ' 20e ; cf. also Charmides 167 e. ' xxxix. 

* Const, of Ath, vi 4. Fragments xxi and xxii probably belong to this 
group. 

6 Const, of Ath. V 8. Fragments xii, xvii, xl probably belong to this 
group. 

« Const, of Ath. xi 1. 

7 Bekker thought he found a bit of verse embedded in Plutarch's narrative 
(5oi. xv). The prose runs as follows : ipoPrjdelt fiii <ri;7x^a$ warrdwaffi xal rapd^as 
riiv ir6\ip dadew^arepos yivyirai, rod Karacrr^ffai irdXii' Kal ffvpopyjaraffdai wp6s rb 
ApiffTow. From this he constructs the following trochaics : 

<rv7x^aj diravrdiraffi xal rapd^t t)ip ir6}up 
dffdep^ffrepos yiviiffiai rov KaTaarijffai trdXiw. 

Bergk thinks the words are Plutarch's own ; Wilamowitz recognizes them as 
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Most of the fragments owe their preservation to their impor- 
tance as historical documents. It may be that if we had all of 
Solon's poetical works we should not find the political poems so 
largely preponderating. There would imdoubtedly be a larger 
proportion dealing with Ughter themes. 

We cannot, of course, expect to date the fragments with any 
precision and recover the exact circumstances of their composition.^ 
But certain ones were manifestly written before the archonship 
and certain ones after. The lines are too few in number to enable 
us to detect any change in style or increase in skill. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the longer elegiac poems belong to the earlier 
period and the principal iambic and trochaic fragments to the 
later. But this may be a mere accident in the preservation. 
There is undoubtedly a marked change in Solon's political opin- 
ions : before he put his reforms into effect, he was disposed to 
lay the blame for the misfortunes of Athens on the greed of the 
rich ; later he was equally convinced of the folly and incapacity 
of the lower classes. 

It seems almost necessary to beUeve that Solon's poems were 
recorded in writing by himself.^ Many of them, being occasional 

by Solon. It is not likely that Plutarch would thus quote two lines without in- 
dicating that they are a (juotation. In Sol. ii he quotes i indirectly, but the 
quotation is very brief ; Aristotle in Const, of Ath. v 8 and Plutarch in Sol. xiv 
5 quote v, a single pentameter. But in the present case we must recognize the 
trochaic rhythm as accidental ; and after all nothing is gained by adding so im- 
certain a fragment to the collection of genuine fragments. The idea which is 
expressed in the sentence we may safely believe to have been in Solon's mind, 
because it really lay at the bottom of his whole policy. 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, II, 304 ff.) undertakes to piece together like a puzzle the 
fragments of Solon's poems, and, with the help of what he takes as indirect 
quotations from the poems in Plutarch and Aristotle, to i-estore the several poems 
in their entirety, to outline the course of thought in each, and to assign them to 
the several periods in Solon's life. It is an ingenious study, but unconvincing ; 
indeed its plausibility is deceptive, because it leaves in the reader's mind seem> 
ing-true ideas which are after all only guesses. Many of the shorter fragments 
are arbitrarily assigned to Solon's later years without a shred of justification. 
There is no such degree of ceitainty about Solon's career as the reader of this 
chapter would be led to believe. 

2 Heinemann (1897, pp. 45 ff.) thinks that an edition of the poems was pre- 
pared either by Solon himself or soon after his death. But he concludes, justly, 
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and in the nature of apologies for his own acts, would hardly have 
survived in the popular memory alone. Dissatisfied as they were 
with the results of Solon's reforms, the Athenians would not 
naturally have committed to memory, or encouraged their rhapso- 
dists to commit to memory, the poems which Solon wrote in his 
own defense. Furthermore, some of his poems are addressed to 
individuals,^ and it seems natural that they should have been 
sent to the persons for whom they were intended. 

There is only one hint in the ancient authors of any method 
of publication, and this is imtrustworthy. Solon is supposed to 
have memorized the "Salamis'* and recited it publicly in the 
market place. Though we cannot accept this particular tradi- 
tion, it seems likely that this was the regular method of publica- 
tion.2 But public recitation before various groups of citizens by 
the author himself was probably only the first step in the dis- 
semination of the poems. They would then be repeated by 
others ; and a few written copies would be made. 

What may fairly be regarded as the earliest allusion to poems 
of Solon is found in Plato's Timaeus} Critias, the oligarch, 
who is a sp)eaker in the dialogue, says that when he was a lad of 
ten years it was a common thing for the boys who took part in the 
comp)etitive recitations at the festival of the Apaturia, to recite 
the poems of Solon, which were new at the time. There is no 
reason to doubt the truth of this statement — it was a thing about 
which Plato could easily have definite knowledge — and we may take 
it as proof that there was a well recognized collection of poems by 
Solon in the first half of the fifth century. One is struck by the 

that there is little probability that the names of the poems which are recorded 
and which appear in modem editions were actually given by Solon (pp. 35 ff.). 

1 xxi, xzii, xzvi, xxxvii, and possibly xxxix. 

< On the recitation of elegies at social gatherings, see Croiset (1903, pp. 683, 
684). 

> 20d-21 d. There is a quotation from xiv in a play of the comic poet Cratinus 
(see commentary on xiv), which was probably even earlier. Critias was bom 
about 460 b.c. 
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remark that they were new at the tune, when as a matter of 
fact they had been written between fifty and one hundred years 
before. The explanation probably is to be found in the fact that 
these poems would have been thought of as modem in contrast 
with Homer and Hesiod. Plato may also have been led to speak 
as he does by the fact that in his own day Solon's poems were 
no longer recited on such occasions, having become old-fashioned 
in the midst of the abundant Athenian poetry of the fifth cen- 
tury. So there was for Plato a certain propriety in calling them 
new, both by contrast with the oldest Greek poetry on the one 
hand, and with the more recent poetry of his own day on the 
other. 

There is abundant evidence for the existence of the collection 
in Herodotus, Plato, Demosthenes, and Aristotle, and it seems 
probable that it continued in existence throughout antiquity. 
Of course many of the quotations in the later authors could have 
been drawn from the works of earlier writers.^ But some of these 
quotations are of a kind which could hardly have been made except 
from the collection itself. The granmiarians and lexicographers 
quote passages as examples of the use of particular words. Athe- 
naeus has a quotation* which he says was **in the iambics," 
as if he was acquainted with a collection of the iambic poems. 
Proclus ' makes some very judicious comments on Solon's style, 
which he could hardly have made unless he had read a considerable 
number of the poems ; and there was certainly no collection of 
fragments like ours in his day. Lastly, the longest extant poem of 
Solon is not found earlier than the anthology of Stobaeus, and this 
poem, of seventy-six lines, Stobaeus could hardly have foimd 
already quoted in the text of an earlier author, — though it may 
have been contained in some earlier anthology. 

* E.g,, the poems quoted by Aristides ^second century a.d.) are all believed 
to be taken from the Const. o/Ath. ; see Piatt (1S96). 

* XXZUl. 

» Ad Plat Rep,, vol. i, p. 66 Kroll ; Ad PUU, Tim,, vol. i, p. 93 Diehl. 
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Fortunately, the greater part of the extant verse can be rec- 
ognized as the authentic work of Solon with the utmost con- 
fidence, because it is concerned with the public events in which 
he played a principal part. As for the fragments which deal with 
general subjects, there is no reason to deny his authorship. The 
whole amount of Solonian poetry which we possess is too meager 
to justify us in rejecting this or that fragment on inner grounds of 
style and spirit. Only two of the fragments must be definitely 
set aside as late forgeries : * one, the two hexameter verses which 
were supposed to be the introduction to a metrical version of the 
laws ; the other, the lyric fragment which is drawn from a group 
of spurious scolia forged by Lobon of Argos and ascribed to the 
Seven Wise Men. 

The principal difficulty in the matter of authenticity lies in 
the fact that a number of the Solonian fragments are also found 
among the poems which are ascribed to Theognis ; and we must 
ask ourselves which of the two poets has the better claim to 
them. 

It is generally recognized that the collection of elegiac poems 
which goes under the name of Theognis is something in the nature 
of an anthology, though there is considerable difference of opinion 
concerning the exact amount that is to be attributed to Theognis 
himself. Practically all scholars are agreed that the lines in 
Theognis which are elsewhere attributed to Solon are actually the 
work of Solon, and that, in one way or another, they have been 
included in the Theognidean collection. In view of the definite 
ascription to Solon and the composite nature of the Theognidean 
collection this is a just conclusion. And it is not shaken by the 
fact that a few verses which are ascribed to Solon and also in- 
cluded in Theognis are quoted by later authors as from Theognis.* 
This accident is due to the fact that the quotations were actually 

1 xviii and xxxviii. See commentary. 
« xvi and xvi-a in StOb. iv 83, 7. 
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drawn from the Theognidean collection and the authors did not 
know that they were really by Solon. In one case Stobaeus 
assigns some verses to Theognis which he has already in another 
place assigned to Solon.^ There are in all some twenty-six verses 
by Solon which are also found in Theognis.^ The extent and 
character of the differences between the two versions are dis- 
cussed in the commentary. 

Since we have evidence to show that as many as twenty-six 
verses in Theognis properly belong to Solon, it is reasonable to 
suppose that there are still other poems by Solon imbedded in the 
Theognidean collection, if we only had the means of detecting 
them. Many attempts have been made to show that particular 
verses belong to him, but with a single exception none is convinc- 
ing.' Language, versification, style, and ideas offer very frail 
criteria in the case of two authors whose work is in many ways 
so similar and whose extant poems are so inconsiderable in amoimt. 

3 

The earliest appearance of Solon's name in extant Greek 
literature is foimd in a fragment of two lines from a comedy of 
Cratinus,* who Uved about the middle of the fifth century 
B.C. Solon himself is represented as the speaker, and he alludes 
to the popular belief that his own ashes had been scattered over 
the island of Salamis. The significance of this curious notion 

1 xl 65-70 in Stob. iii 9, 23 and iv 47, 16. 

2 ii = 125.3 f. ; vii 3 f.= 153 f. ; xvi = 719-724 ; xvii 1-4 = 315-^18 ; xl 65-70 
= 685-590 ; xl 71-70 = 227-232. The extent and character of the differences 
between the two versions are discussed in the commentary. Cf. also Heine- 
mann (1897, pp. 16 ff.). 

3 The exception is found in vss. 725-728. Vss. 719-728 form a complete 
unit ; vss. 719-724 are ascribed to Solon by Plutarch *, it is altogether probable 
therefore that the four lines 725-728 should be included in Solon's poem. These 
four lines are printed in the present edition as an appendix to xvi and are num- 
bered XY\-a. In view of the many divergences betweo" the text of Plutarch for 
xvi and the text of Theognis we cannot assume that xvi-a is in exactly the form 
in which it was written by Solon. 

* Diogenes Laertius i 62. This is not the same fragment as that referred to 
on page 10, footnote 3- 
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will be better understood later when we have learned what Solon 
did for the Athenians in Salamis. But in the meantime it is 
interesting to observe that this first allusion to the great Athenian, 
separated from his own lifetime by a century and more, presents 
him to us almost in the guise of a mythological hero. In the 
history of Herodotus, which was composed about the same time, 
Solon is mentioned on several occasions : * the longest passage is 
an account of his legendary meeting with Croesus; but besides 
this there is recorded at least one real fact in his life. Thu- 
cydides is entirely silent on the subject of Solon } but Aristophanes 
and Plato, a little later, speak of him in a number of places 
as a legislator, a poet, and a Wise Man. In Demosthenes and 
the orators he is a familiar name, being accepted by them as 
typical of all that is best in Athenian government and law; in 
their minds and in the minds of their auditors he had come to 
represent the ideal form of democratic government, equally re- 
moved from obnoxious oligarchy and from the fierce democracy 
which ruled in Athens toward the close of the fifth century. He 
typified a vague ideal which all parties could unite in applaud- 
ing. Aristotle, too, as a student of political institutions, was a 
warm admirer of Solon, and, as we shall see, has much to tell us 
about him.* Thereafter frequent allusions to him are found in 
all kinds of books, — in the learned writers of the fourth cen- 
tury and later ages, in the lexicographers and grammarians, and 
in the anonymous commentaries which are preserved on the mar- 
gin of ancient manuscripts. 

Among all these authors there were some who dealt with the 
life and works of Solon more particularly and at greater length, 
not in the form of brief references, but in connected narratives. 
Some of these accounts, like that of Plutarch, happily still sur- 

1 i 29-34, 86 ; u 177 ; V 113. 

< Outside of the Const, of Ath., the principal passages are in the Poliiics (ii 
tt, 1273b,34 ff. ; 11 7, 1266 b, 17 ; ill 11, 1281 b, 323. 
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Vive ; others we know nothing about except through indirect report. 
But in order that we may understand the character of the ancient 
•record, we must not be satisfied merely with an examination of 
the extant books ; we must also try to recover something of those 
that are lost. The list of authors in whom we can still read short 
accounts, a page or two in length, of various circimistances in 
Solon's career is fairly long and includes many names besides the 
writers already mentioned.* 

More important than these, however, are the more extended 
accounts which have been left us by Aristotle, Diodorus Siculus, 
Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius. These four constitute our 
principal source of information. They are widely separated in 
time, and it is only through accident that they are the only im- 
portant extant accounts out of all the Uterary and scholarly works 
of many centuries. It is not to be supposed that there is neces- 
sarily any chain connecting the four in such a way that each is 
to be regarded as dependent upon his predecessor. The study 
of their sources has been pursued with great diUgence, and we 
know that they drew their material from many writers whose 
books are now lost. We shall examine these four accounts a Uttle 
more carefully and attempt to restore from them some of the 
missing links in the biographical tradition. Since our knowledge 
of the lost writers is derived only from allusions to them in sub- 
sequent Uterature, it will be convenient to begin with the latest 
of the four extant accounts, that of Diogenes Laertius, and pro- 
ceed from him to the earlier. 

Diogenes Laertius' life of Solon, about six pages in length, 
was composed in the early part of the third century a.d. and is 

» The following may be noted : Aeneas Tacticus, Comm. Pol. iv 8 ff. ; Justi- 
nus, ii 7 f . ; Frontinus, Strateg. ii 9. 9 ; Aelian, V. H. vii 19 and vlii 16 ; Polyaenus, 
Strateg. i 20 ; Suidas, 8.v. l^bXtav^ etc. Short summaries of the principal features 
of Solon^s life are also to be found in an anon3^oiis Vita Solonis (in Biographi 
Graeci^ ed. Westermann, p. 113) and in the scholia to Plat. Rep, x 699 e and 
Demosthenes xlv 64. 
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to be found in the first book of his Lives of the Philosophers, It 
is an altogether uncritical compilation of scattered scraps of in- 
formation concerning Solon and his work. Besides the traditional 
matter, it contains a few of Solon's poems, many sayings and apoph- 
thegms attributed to him, and some spurious letters supposed 
to have been written by him to Periander, Epimenides, Pisistratus, 
and Croesus. Diogenes mentions a few of his authorities by name, 
among whom the most important seems to have been one Sosic- 
rates of Rhodes who lived early in the Christian era. But it 
is generally assimied that his principal sources were the same as 
Plutarch's,^ which will be discussed presently. 

Plutarch's biography, the longest and fullest account which 
we possess of Solon and his times, consists of about thirty-five 
pages, and was written in the second century a.d. Little is to be 
found in other authors which is not also given by him. Many 
poems are quoted ; and much that he has to tell us is demon- 
strably true. But large portions of the biography are legendary 
in character; and frequently small matters which are known to 
be true in themselves are expanded into long narratives, charming 
in style but unreliable in substance. Plutarch's fondness for 
anecdote and his well known preoccupation with the moral im- 
plications of his subject detract from his historical accuracy, 
here as elsewhere. But the total impression of the character of 
Solon which he leaves with the reader is entirely harmonious with 
his true character as far as it is revealed in his own poems. Be- 
sides the poems of Solon which he quotes as evidence, Plutarch 
mentions during the course of the biography some fourteen or 
fifteen writers as authorities for various statements, but he had 
probably not consulted them all directly. Among them are 
Androtion, Aristotle, Heracleides Ponticus, Demetrius of Phale- 
rum, Theophrastus, Phanias of Lesbos, Hereas of Megara. But 
modem investigation has shown that his principal sources, out- 

1 See Bufiolt (1896, p. 69). 
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side of Solon's own poems, were the learned writers, Didymus and 
Hermippus.^ 

Hermippus of Smyrna lived about 200 b.c. He was the 
author of Biographies of Illustrious Men (fiCoi twv iv TmiSeiqL 
StaXoLfjulfdarrfav), of which large work the names of certain por- 
tions are known. Among these are sections '* Concerning the 
Seven Wise Men'' and "Concerning Lawgivers." Solon might 
have foimd a place equally well imder either of these heads. The 
work of Hermippus, which must have been an uncritical collec- 
tion of traditional lore, is known to have been widely used as a 
source by later writers, and probably Plutarch derived from it 
most of his biographical material. It is supposed, furthermore, 
that Plutarch's acquaintance with Androtion, Herodotus, Theo- 
phrastuSj and other early authors came through Hermippus. 
There is some doubt whether either Hermippus or Plutarch used 
Aristotle's Constitution of Athens. 

Didymus of Alexandria was an extraordinarily prolific writer 
who lived at the very beginning of the Christian era. Among the 
numberless works in which he gathered up the learning of his 
predecessors was one on the laws of Solon {vepl tC>v aiovtov roiir 
2oXa)vo9 avTiypaptf irpos ' Ao-KAip-iaSTv) , which is mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, ^ and from which he probably learned what he has to tell 
us in the long section of his biography which he devotes to 
Solon's laws. 

E]arUer than Plutarch, but infinitely less important, is the 
brief account of Solon which is preserved in the fragmentary ninth 
book of the history of Diodorus Siculus, who lived just at the dawn 
of the Christian era. Most of what Diodorus has to say of Solon 
is legendary in character and of little value. He gives no hint of 
the sources of his information about Solon ; but it is known that 
he derived some of his material at least, directly or indirectly, 
from Ephorus and Hermippus.' The biographer Hermippus, as 
1 See Busolt (1806, p. 58). > Sol i. > See Busolt (1895, p. 50). 
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we have seen, lived some two centuries earlier than Diodorus. 
Ephorus lived a century and a half before Hermippus. He was 
a pupil of the school of Isocrates and wrote a universal history of 
the Greeks from the return of the Heracleidae to about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century B.C. This work consisted of no less than 
thirty books ; but this is little enough for the history of so long a 
period, and we cannot suppose that the space given to Solon and 
his times was very considerable. 

We come now to the fourth and earliest account of Solon's 
career, which consists of about twelve pages near the beginning of 
Aristotle's treatise on the Constitution of Athens t which was com- 
posed about the middle of the fourth century b.c. This treatise, 
which was discovered and published only in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, has given us some fragments of Solon's 
poems which we did not have before ; but otherwise it does little 
more than corroborate or slightly modify information which we 
already possessed. The general conception of Solon which had 
been previously entertained has not been altered by Aristotle's 
accoimt. He gives most of his attention to Solon's economic, 
legislative, and political reforms, and quotes a number of passages 
from the poems as evidence for the truth of his statements. In 
the pages devoted to Solon, Aristotle mentions no earlier writer 
by name, but he permits us to see whence he derived his informa- 
tion. First and most important as a source were Solon's own 
poems, both those which he quotes and no doubt others which he 
was familiar with ; a considerable part of Aristotle's account is sub- 
stantiated and verified by these quotations, and we have reason 
to believe that other statements, too, rest upon poems which are 
not quoted. Second, a number of laws are referred to, which 
Aristotle regarded as the work of Solon. These laws are used by 
him as evidence for certain political institutions which he at- 
tributes to Solon. Third, some conclusions concerning Solon's 
constitution are drawn from customs which still survived in 
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Aristotle's day. Fourth, there are indications that he derived 
some information from certain conflicting traditions concerning 
some features of Solon's career. He refers expressly to the 
"account given by the popular party'' (6 r&v &tf)fjLOTiKGiv Aoyos), and 
by implication gives us to understand that there was also an aris- 
tocratic or oligarchic account.* There is nothing in the text to 
show whether these two accounts were written down or merely 
oral traditions.^ 

These four sources are the only ones that can be discerned, in 
the text itself. Are we to suppose that Aristotle owed nothing 
to earlier writers? There is yery little doubt that there was such 
a source, which, though not mentioned by Aristotle, may have 
been more directly useful to him than the four sources which 
are apparent.' This was the work of the Athenian chroniclers, 
the so-called 'Ar^iSoypa^', who had been busying themselves 
for some years before Aristotle's time with the composition 
of prose accounts of early Athenian history.^ Among these the 
one to whom Aristotle was most indebted appears to have been 
Androtion, like Ephorus a pupil of Isocrates, and an older contem- 
porary of Aristotle, whose name is familiar to us from the well 
known speech which was delivered against him by Demosthenes. 
The book of Androtion is generally assumed to be the first written 

1 Const, of Aih, vi 3. 

*Cf. Wilamowitz (1803, I, 66) : "Ich meine, es ist klar geworden, daas 
Aiistoteles es sich mit der behandlung Solons recht leickt gemacht hat. die 
person des gesetzgebers, wie sie iu den gedichten leibhaft ihin entgegentrat, in- 
teressirte ihn, und sie stellte er mittelst dieser unverfalschten zeiignisse in ein 
helles und reines licht. aber das antiquarische detail einer verschollenen gesetz- 
gebong war dem philosophen sehr wenig interessant. er hat weder sich selbst 
noch seinen lesem ein bild jener verfassung zu entwerfen versucht, sondem sich 
b^gntigt eine sehr kurze und ungleichf 5rmig gearbeitete skizze fast ausschliesslich 
aof grund der darstellungen zu liefem, die er bei den attidographen fand. 
dagogen hat er seine auge scharf auf das ziel gerichtet, die ausgebildete demo- 
kratie, die er nachher darstellen will : die hat Solon begriindet, schon aJlein durch 
aufhebung der schuldknechtschaft ; die weiteren demokratischen grundrechte 
erdnert cap. 9." 

< For the sources of the Const, ofAth. see Busolt (1896, pp. 39-49), Seeck 
(1004), Sandys a912, pp. Ixv ft,), 

* On Androtion and the other Attic chroniclers see Busolt (1896, pp. 7 ff.). 
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account of Solon and his age, and all later accounts are supposed 
to rest upon it, directly or indirectly. But his account of Solon 
was probably very brief, and no doubt all he had to tell is pre- 
served for us in one or another of the later authors. His sources 
were probably the same as those which we have discovered in 
Aristotle. 

This brief sketch is enough to show that our four principal 
accounts of the life and works of Solon and the lesser contributions 
to our knowledge which are scattered through the ancient authors 
are inconsiderable in extent when they are compared with the 
many writings no longer extant of which Solon was the subject. 
A few parts of the structure of ancient literature still stand above 
the waves ; but most of the foundations and supports on which 
these parts rest have been overwhelmed by time. We have been 
able to catch glimpses of a little of the substructure where it lies 
just below the surface. The names of many other authors who 
support the tradition of Solon, but whose works have sunk still 
deeper into oblivion, might be recounted if it were profitable to 
do so. But enough has been said to give a fair impression of the 
nature of the record of Solon in antiquity. If we review once more 
the names of the authors who had a major part in the transmission 
\ ,of our knowledge of Solon — Androtion, Aristotle, Ephorus, 
^ Hermippus, Diodorus, Didymus, Plutarch, and Diogenes — we 
observe that there were two causes in particular which led them 
to give special attention to Solon. One was the fact that he was 
the reputed author of the first Athenian code of law ; the other 
was the fact that he was numbered among the Seven Wise Men. 
These were the two circumstances to which in the past, as in the 
present, Solon chiefly owed his fame, and it is worth while for a 
moment to push our investigation a little farther along one of the 
two lines which were followed by the ancient record, the legend of 
the Seven Wise Men. 
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From the time of Aristotle onward, many men devoted them- 
selves to the study of the laws and the political constitutions of 
the Greek states, and many books were written on these subjects. 
In most of them, it is fair to presume, the Athenian laws and 
political institutions which were attributed to Solon must have 
received their share of attention. The works of Didymus and 
Hermippus, in which we know there was much about Solon, have 
already been mentioned. Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, 
is supposed to have written a book Concerning Laws (Trtpl vofjuov) : 
and his pupil, Demetrius of Phalerum, wrote a book Con- 
cerning Legislation at Athens and another Concerning the Politiccd 
Constitutions of Athens. These last named works may very 
likely have been the source of Didymus, and therefore ultimately 
the source of that portion of Plutarch^s biography which deals 
with the laws of Solon. The names of other writers on laws and 
lawgivers are also known, and they, together with the writers 
already mentioned, probably assisted in the preservation of what- 
ever information men had about Solon as a lawgiver. 

However much, or however little, writers such as these may 
have known about Solon^s contribution to the legal and political 
institutions of Athens, there was at least a foundation of fact to 
their imdertakings. Solon unquestionably wrote laws and modi- 
fied more or less the Athenian constitution. But the conception 
of Seven Wise Men was an arbitrary invention ; and though we 
have a little sound information about these Wise Men as individ- 
uals, all that is related about them as a group is purely legendary. 
Indeed most, though not all, of the stories about Solon which can 
be set apart as legends lacking historical foundation are attached 
to his name as one of the Seven. 

It is not known when the Greeks first began to talk of a group 
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of Seven Wise Men.^ But the notion was evidently a familiar 
one by the time Plato wrote the Protagoras, In this dialogue,^ 
Socrates gives a lisFof the Seven and allows us to see that it was 
not one constructed by himself, but rather one which was already 
f recognized. The names in this list are Thales of Miletus, Pittacus 
of Mytilene, Bias of Priene, Solon of Athens, Cleobulus of Lindus, 
Myson of Chene, Chilon of Sparta. In the lists which are given 
by later authors some of these names are replaced by others. 
Only four names appear in all lists. Thales, Bias, Pittacus, and 
Solon. In most lists Myson is omitted, and Periander of Corinth 
is put in his place. In all, there are some twenty-two names 
which are found in one or another of these ancient lists of Seven 
Wise Men. 

Almost all the men whose names found a place at one time or 
another in this group of seven were historical characters, and 
almost all, like Solon, lived in the sixth century B.C. The 
wisdom for which they were celebrated was the wisdom of men of 
affairs who were experienced in the ways of the world and in the 
fortunes of men. They were not supposed to be gifted with the 
mysterious lore of the sage. None but Solon was the author of 
any literary works.' Almost all took an active part in public 
life and were benefactors of their countries. Their wisdom was 
supposed to have found expression in the pithy maxims 
which were attributed to them and of which considerable col- 
lections were made. The most famous of these maxims were: 

yvCiOi a-avTOV ; firjSkv 3yay ; fiirpoy apiarov ] iyyva irapa 8' oto. A Col- 
lection of them was made by Demetrius of Phalerum, and 
many have been preserved in Diogenes Laertius and other writers. 
Indeed, it has been suggested^ that the conception of a group of 
seven wise men may have had its origin in such a collection, 

1 For the Seven Wise Men see Zeller, Phil, der Griech.y vol. I, 6. Aufl., 
pp. 110 ff. ; Wulf (1895); Mever (1893, p. 717) ; Beloch (1913, pp. 352-360). 

2 Protag. 343. ' » Hiller (1878). 

< Christ, Gesch, d. griech. Literatur, 3. Aiifl. 18i)0, Munich, p. 133. 
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containing the maxims grouped under seven names. This is 
only a conjecture. But at any rate the familiar maxims served 
to give substance to the conception. Socrates speaks with ap- 
proval of the laconic brevity of these utterances, in which were 
sunmied up the results of long experience and profound observa- 
tion. Undoubtedly in attributing these proverbs to Seven Wise 
Men the Greeks were only following their unfailing instinct of 
searching for some definite personal author for every feature of 
their civilization. The Seven Wise Men were men of real dis- 
tinction and abiUty who lived in the sixth century; the prov- 
erbs and maxims were well known principles of conduct in the 
Greek world : legend imited the two and made the Wise Men the 
authors of the proverbs. 

When once the conception of the Seven had been formed, 
legend was soon busy decking it out with circumstantial details. 
The Seven were soon thought of as exact contemporaries and 
personal friends; banquets were described at which they met 
and conversed with the wit and sagacity which was to be expected 
of them ; * they were the guests of foreign kings and in their in- 
terviews with them exhibited the superior intelligence of the 
Greeks ; a golden tripod was offered as prize to the wisest among 
them, and after each had modestly declined it in turn, they 
united in offering it to Apollo himself at Delphi ; they also made 
an offering to Apollo of the maxims which they had composed, 
inscribing them on the temple at Delphi. Besides these fables 
in which they all had a share, each individual had a legend of his 
own which credited him with many clever deeds and sayings. 
The first book of Diogenes Laertius' Ldves of the Philosophers 
contains biographies of eleven men whose names appear in the 
lists of Wise Men. 

Legends cluster thick about the name of Solon, as a member 
of this illustrious group. He, too, rejected the tripod and refused 

1 Cf. especially Plutarch^s CoriDivium Septem Sapientium, 
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to admit that he was the wisest of men ; he feasted with the others 
and contributed his share of wisdom to the conversation; he 
is credited with the authorship of many clever moral sayings. 
But besides these there are certain legends which are told of 
him in particular which deserve a word of consideration. 

The most famous story about Solon relates to his interview 
with Croesus, king of Lydia.^ We are told that Solon visited the 
Lydian court, and that Croesus tried to dazzle him with the 
splendor of his riches. Asking Solon whom he considered the 
happiest man in the world, Croesus expected him to answer that 
the king of Lydia was the happiest. But Solon mentioned the 
names of three unknown Greeks, two Argives and an Athenian, 
who were already dead, and told of the noble manner of their 
death. Upon this, Croesus became angry and asked if he was not 
himself to be reckoned as one of the happiest of men. Solon 
replied that no man can be called happy until he has lived his 
life through without disaster. Thereupon Croesus dismissed 
him with scorn and indignation. But in later years, when liis 
kingdom had been conquered by the Persian Cyrus, and he was 
himself about to be burned on the pyre, the words of Solon came 
again to his mind, and he called on his name three times in a loud 
voice. When Cyrus heard these cries and learned the cause, he 
was so much impressed with the wisdom of Solon and so strongly 
reminded of the uncertainty of his own fortunes that he spared 
the life of Croesus and made him his friend and coimselor. 

This tale was told again and again by ancient writers. The 
earliest version we have is found in the first book of Herodotus,* 
who narrates the events with all the art of the prince of story- 
tellers. He has so expanded and embellished it, and imparted 
to it so great a moral dignity, that it has become one of the best- 
known and most admired portions of his whole work. The 
story appears again, also well told, both in Diodorus and in 

1 On Solon and Croesus see Busolt (1895, p. 300). « i 29-34. 
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Plutarch/ and is briefly alluded to by Diogenes Laertius, who 
refrains from telling it at length because, as he says, it is so 
hackneyed (ra OpvXovfuva), 

The truth of the story was doubted even in ancient times. 
Plutarch introduces his narrative with a remarkable statement 
in which he mentions these doubts, and which throws much light 
at the same time on his critical judgment in matters of historical 
accuracy. He sajrs:* 

As for his [Solon's] interview with Croesus, some think to prove 
by chronology that it is fictitious. But when a story is so famous and 
so well-attested, and, what is more to the point, when it comports so well 
with the character of Solon, and is so worthy of his magnaninMty and 
wisdom, I do not propose to reject it out of deference to any chronological 
canons, so called, which thousands are to this day revising, without being 
able to bring their contradictions into any general agreement. 

Now the chronological objections are serious, but not ab- 
solutely insuperable. Croesus came to the throne about the year 
555. Solon's death is generally fixed at about 559, but there is 
nothing to prove that he did not Uve for many years after this 
date. The interview, therefore, might have been held soon after 
Croesus' accession. But the really insuperable objections to our 
acceptance of the story are : first, that there is no known way 
in which it could have been transmitted ; second, that the legen- 
dary character of it is unmistakable ; and, third, that it forms a 
part of the larger tradition of the Seven Wise Men with its many 
unquestionably legendary interviews. 

Plutarch is right when he says that the story comports well 
with the character of Solon. This must be said to the credit of 
the authors of the legend ; but it does not, of course, prove its 
truth. There are two moral principles by which Solon is moved 
in the legend : one is scorn and contempt of great riches ; the 
other is the belief that himian happiness cannot be judged till the 

1 Diodoms iz 2 and 26 f. ; Plut. Sol. zxviif. ; Diog. Laert. i 50. 
* Plut. Sol. zxvii (Perrin^s translation). 
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will of the gods has been fulfilled to the end. There is abundant 
evidence even in the few remaining poems of Solon that these 
two principles were strongly characteristic of his thought. Ex- 
pressions of the former are to be found scattered all through the 
fragments. The latter is enunciated in the noble poetry of his 
longest elegy. 

Good stories are also told of interviews, equally legendary 
in character, between Solon and three other men who were in- 
cluded in various lists of the Seven Wise Men : Anacharsis the 
Scythian, Thales of Miletus, and the mysterious Epimenides 
of Cre^.^ In each of these cases it is the wit and shrewdness, 
not of Solon, but of his interlocutor, which is displayed. The 
stories probably belonged originally to the legends of the three 
other men, and Solon was introduced into them because of the 
association of the Seven. 

Such, then, was the reputation of Solon in the ancient world, 
and such was the written record of his career. It is apparent that 
we must stand incredulous before many stories which are told of 
his exploits. As stories they have their value; but they will 
not be retold here. We must be willing to sacrifice the picturesque 
and romantic inventions which add so much to the definiteness 
and charm of Plutarch's biography. We must keep our minds 
unfiinchingly on the ultimate sources of information which have 
Already been described, and reject all that cannot be traced to 
them. But when all subtractions have been made, there still 
remains for us a noble career which is clear at least in its main 
outlines, and a personality of sterling worth. Fortimately not 
a little of sound fact stands the test, and we need not despair of 
knowing Solon in some sort even as he was. 

1 Anacharsis : Plut. Sol. v ; Diog. Laert. i 101 f . Thales : Pint Sol vi. 
Epimenides : Plut. Sol. xii ; Diog. Laert. i 109 ff. 



CHAPTER II 
BEFORE THE ARCHONSHIP 



No precise date is known for any event in Solon's life. Even 
the year of his archonship cannot be fixed, and we can only say 
that it fell within the period between 594 and 590 B.C.* There 
is no statement in the ancient authorities concerning the date of 
his birth ; about the date of his death, there are conflicting asser- 
tions. According to one of these, he died in the archonship of 
Hegestratus, which was in the year 560-559 ; according to another, 
he was eighty years of age at the time of his death.^ Neither of 
these statements can be accepted as certainly true; they were 
probably based upon chronological calculations of a sort which are 
not to be trusted. But if we take them for what they are worth, 
we find that the year of his birth would be 640-639. In this case 
he would have been somewhere between forty-five and fifty years 
of age at the time of his archonship — just the period of life at 
which perhaps men would have been most willing to entrust to 
him grave public responsiblities, though he might well have held 
the ofl5ce ten years earlier or ten years later. But we shall not 
be far wrong if we think of the life of Solon as occupying the 
greater part of the second half of the seventh century b.c. and the 
greater part of the first half of the sixth century and bisected ap- 
proximately by the year 600. 

That Solon was an Athenian by birth we should not think of 

1 See Appendix 2. 

> Archonship of Hegestratus : Phanias ap. Plut. Sol. xxxii 3. Eighty years 
of age : Diog. Laert. i 62. 
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doubting if we did not discover that he is twice called a Sala- 
minian.^ But we must regard this as an error when we recall 
his own words, — "May I be no longer an Athenian," in the poem 
entitled "Salamis." ^ The error was probably due to the renown 
of Solon's leadership in the Athenian conquest of the neighboring 
island, in connection with which this very poem was composed. It 
is even possible that Diodorus and Diogenes were not really in 
error, but were only applying the name Salaminius to Solon as 
the Roman Scipio was called Africanus. 

Let us stop to consider for a moment what it meant to be an 
Athenian at the dawn of the sixth century B.C.* The name of 
Athens rouses in the mind so many memories of the glories of 
her prime, and the sixth century is an epoch about which our 
recollections are so vague and insubstantial, that we are in danger 
of holding a false conception of the Athens in which Solon lived. 
Almost all the achievements to which Athens owes her fame 
still lay far below the horizon of the future. The brilliant devdop- 
ment under the rule of Pisistratus, the principle of democracy, 
the deathless glory of the Persian wars, the growth of empire, 
the white heat of genius during the long war with Sparta, the mellow 
age of philosophy, — men could not even have dreamed of these 
wonders in the rocky land of Attica at the beginning of the sixth 
century. The old fortress of the Acropolis was not yet crowned 
with the noble buildings which to our eyes form the chief feature 
of the Attic scene. Art and literature were still unknown. Solon 
himself was the first of Attic poets, and was to have no notable 
successor for fifty years and more. Sculpture was still in a rude 
stage of advancement. Probably even the primitive statues 
which were overthrown by the Persians and which have been 
discovered in the debris of the Acropolis were still unwrought. 

1 Diod. iz 1 ; Diog. Laert. i 46. Elsewhere always an Athenian. 
*xxxiv. 

* For early social and economic conditions in Athens see especially Wil- 
brandt (1898) and De Sanctis (1912). 
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The painted pottery, found in the graves of this early period, has 
as yet little promise of the exquisite art of the future. All the 
glories which the Athenians of a later time pointed to with pride 
and we contemplate with admiration did not yet exist as an in- 
centive to loyal emulation.^ 

One of the most signal characteristics of Athens throughout 
the sixth century, as contrasted with the fifth, is her inland posi- 
tion. Themistocles and Pericles made Athens an island state, 
facing the sea and depending for her prestige and for her very 
existence upon sea-borne commerce and naval defense. In the 
sixth century Athens was only just beginning to be aware of this 
mighty neighbor and ally, waiting just oflF her coasts. Her people 
were mostly occupied with internal affairs. The social institu- 
tions which are rooted in agricultural life still prevailed. Land- 
holders were the dominant class in the commimity. There were 
nobles with hereditary estates, peasants and serfs with no estates 
at all. Men were boimd together by the religious bonds of clan 
and family. Not only their Uvelihood, but their religion and 
their habits of life were drawn from the soil. In later times, it 
was the sea thfit fashioned men's lives and habits; and since no 
individual can own a portion of the high seas, there emerged an 
equaUty of opportunity in industry and commerce which tended 
to break down the feudal distinctions between landlords and 
landless folk, between nobles and commons. This change had 
begun in Solon's time. Me^ whose wealth consisted of money 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, II, 60) : *'aber ganz abgesehen vondem formalen s^u- 
dium, das seine gedichte zur voraussetziing haben, hat er sein ganzes denken und 
empfinden ionisch machen mtkssen, menschlich, modem ftir seine zeit. halten 
wir doch die attiBchen werke etwa der gleichen periode neben ihn : wie gross ist 
der abstand. die kostliche darstellung^reude mit der der bildner des Typhon- 
giebels seine scheusale in aller derbheit aus seinem weichen stein schnitzt, das 
ist das alte Athen, dasselbe, das ein paar generationen frUher leichenztige und 
seeschlachten mit kindlichen mitteln auf die tonkrttge pinselte, ungeschlacht 
autochthonisch, aber mit acht attischer ivapycia,'*'' One should not forget, how- 
ever, that sculpture and painting were arts of a much slower growth in Greece 
than poetry ; and the real state of culture in Athens might be measured by Solon^s 
poetry as well perhaps as by the Typhon pediment. 
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accumulated in foreign trade began to take their places by the 
side of the men whose wealth was in land. But the new source 
of wealth was not yet open to any but the old landed nobility 
who had the means for new enterprise. Such changes as these 
are of slow growth, and we must not think that there was at any 
time a conscious transition from the old order to the new, at 
least until Themistocles built the long walls. Roughly speaking, 
the age of Solon was characterized by the old order, the age of 
Pericles by the new. 

Athens, however, was not shut oflf from contact with the out- 
side world. There is evidence that during this period she was 
adopting some of the customs of the Ionian Greeks who dwelt in 
Asia. The ancient dress of Attica was discarded for the Ionian 
fashion; the Ionian practice of cremating the dead was taking 
its place beside the old Attic custom of burial ; a knowledge of 
the Ionian mythological epic is revealed in some of the pictures 
painted on Attic pottery. Trade, too, was carried on with other 
communities. Fragments of early Athenian pottery have been 
found in Cyprus and as far west as Etruria ; and on the Acropolis 
• there have been discovered broken bits of vessels which had been 
made in Crete or at Naucratis in Egypt. 

In that far-oflf day the city which was later to be the school 
of Hellas and the chief city of Greece in art and letters, in in- 
dustry and commerce, was a place of little account in the world. 
The main currents of Hellenic life did not flow through Attica. 
The focus of Hellenic life was across the Aegean Sea. Miletus 
was the greatest city of the Greek world. Her close rivals were 
Samos, Ephesus, Smyrna, and other cities whose names are less 
well known to-day, lusty champions of the Greek spirit, not yet 
enervated and corrupted by the laxity of the Orient. Ionia 
was the first school of Hellas. Even on the western side of the 
Aegean there were many cities more notable than Athens : Corinth 
on the isthmus; Chalcis and Eretria on the island of Euboea; 
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Megara, which Athens later came to despise ; and Aegina, whose 
proud Dorian lords were in the end forced to bend to Athens. 
These were the cities which had played a part in the vast projects 
of colonization which marked the eighth and seventh centuries. 
They had established flourishing outposts of Greek civilization 
from the Black Sea to Spain and from Thrace to the northern 
coast of Africa. Athens had not a single colony. Athenian mer- 
chants made use of money, the wonderful invention of the age ; 
but they used the coinage of other cities. Athens probably 
minted no coins of her own before the time of Solon. 

It is not diflScult to discover what characteristics would b^ 
absent in a true portrait of Athens at the beginning of the sixth 
century. They are, in point of fact, generally identical with all 
the notable features of the more prominent Greek communities 
of the same epoch and of Athens herself at the period of her great- 
ness. But though we recognize that these characteristics must 
be eliminated, it is not easy to form and preserve a true concep- 
tion of what Athens actually was. There is little that is positive 
to put in the place of what we know we must omit. If we try 
to create a picture of Attica and of the people who dwelt there 
as they appeared to the eyes of Solon, we find that material is 
almost wholly lacking. There are many scattered scraps of in- 
formation concerning the religious, social, and political institu- 
tions of early Athens ; but they cannot be united into any com- 
prehensive picture of the city's life. We know that the scattered 
villages of the land were already associated together in that re- 
markable community which recognized all residents of Attica 
as Athenians. The people who lived about the Acropolis were 
not more truly Athenians than those who dwelt in the mountains 
or along the sea or farmed the more fertile valleys. The city of 
Athens did not dominate Attica, but all Attica was Athens. This 
was a momentous circumstance for the development of the state ; 
and though the city of Athens never spread beyond the bounds of 
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Attica, yet this political organization was as significant for Athens 
herself as a similar organization was for the city of Rome, which 
ultimately became coterminous with the Roman empire. In 
this larger conmiimity of Athens, Eleusis also already formed a 
part. This Uttle village which lay beyond the low range of hills 
to the west of the Acropolis had already been incorporated into 
the Athenian state, bringing to the conmion life of Athenians 
participation in the noble religious usages and ideas which there 
had their home. 

Solon himself, in the longest of his extant poems, gives us an 
account of the principal occupations of the men of his time. He 
shows us the trader, the husbandman, and the artisan ; the min- 
strel, the prophet, and the physician. A busy, bustling world 
it seemed to him, in which all were working blindly with Uttle 
thought of the future. Money-making, he tells us, filled men's 
minds; and in his day a deep social and economic unrest per- 
vaded society, as a result of the unequal distribution of wealth. 
Society fell into two conflicting classes : the one was composed of 
the "best" people (elpicrToi), by which were meant the people of 
wealth and noble birth ; the other consisted of the folk at large 
(SijfUK). Political power lay entirely in the hands of the former 
class, and the magistrates were chosen only from their number. 
The restlessness, however, of the lower classes seems to have 
been due not so much to political inequaUty as to cruel economic 
conditions. Of all this we shall learn more later, because it was 
to remedy the disorder that Solon was chosen to the archonship. 
But since the disorder must have been long in growing, it is neces- 
sary that we should glance thus for a moment at the state of the 
world in which Solon Uved. 

2 

If now we return to Solon, we may perhaps comprehend some- 
thing of the significance of the two facts about him which have 
already been presented. He was an Athenian whose years of 
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maturity fell in the first half of the sixth century. But what was 
his position in this old feudal society of Athens which was slowly 
outgrowing its ancient molds? What was his family, and what 
were the formative influences of his early life? There will be 
no temptation to protract the story of his childhood and his 
youth in the somwhat pointless manner which is generally in- 
evitable in the biographies of men about whom much is known. 
Little is told us about this period in his life ; and even this is 
open to question because we cannot be sure that it rests upon 
secure evidence. But there are some things of which we can 
be sure, and fortunately they are things of whose importance 
we shall be convinced when we come to the principal work of 
his life. 

The name of Solon's father, we are told,^ was Execestides. 
The authorities all agree in this, with one exception : a certain 
Philocles, otherwise unknown, is reported by Plutarch ^ as giving 
the name Euphorion for Solon's father. But Plutarch himself 
beUeved Execestides to be the correct name. The name of 
Solon's mother is unknown ; according to Heracleides Ponticus,' 
who probably had no means of knowing anything about it, she 
was a cousin of the mother of Pisistratus. 

In any case Solon was. of noble birth. His father was sup- 
posed to be descended from Codrus, the early king of Athens, 
or even from Neleus and Poseidon.* But this does not enable 
us to decide which of the great Athenian families Solon belonged 
to, even if we admit the truth of the tradition, because several 
famiUes claimed descent from Poseidon through the mythical 
line of Neleus, Melanthus, and Codrus. We may be fairly cer- 
tain, however, on other grounds, that Solon was a member of 
the aristocracy. He was later chosen archon, and in a day 

1 Diod. ix 1 ; Plut. Sol. i ; Diog. Laert. i 46 ; Schol. Plat. Rep. x 699 e ; 
SchoL Dem. xlv 64. 

« Sol. 1. » Ap. Plut. Sol. i. 

* Plut. Sol i ; Diog. Laert. iii 1 ; Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, p. 396. 
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when only men of noble birth could fill this office it is not likely 
that he would have been elected if he had not possessed this 
qualification.^ 

If, in the eyes of the Greeks, the ancestors of Execestides 
were illustrious, there were reckoned among his descendants 
personages whom the modem world would deem more illustrious 
still. Plato himself and the notorious Critias, his mother's uncle, 
were supposed to be the descendants of Dropides, the brother of 
Solon. Socrates says, in the Charmides of Plato,* that Charmides 
and Critias inherit gifts of poetry and philosophy from Solon ; 
and Plutarch also alludes to the kinship between Solon and Plato.' 
The genealogy is given as follows : * 

Execestides 

, \ 



Solon 



I 
Dropides 

Critias 

Callaeschrus 



Glauco 



Charmides 



Critias 
(one of the Thirty) 



Perictione = Aristo 
Plato 



Unfortunately there are two flaws in this genealogy : in the first 
place, there must be at least two more generations between the 
oligarch Critias and Execestides the fathef of Solon ; and in the 
second place, it is not certain that Solon had a brother named 

1 At this time the archons were chosen dpia-rMriv koI rXovrMrfw ( ConsL qf 
AVi. ill 1). 

< 155a. ' Sol. zxzii. 

4 Diog. Laert. ill 1. Cf. also Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, p. 888. 
According to Olympiodorus (Vit, Plat,^ p. 1), it was Ariston, the father of 
Plato, who was descended from Solon. In the Cr%ti€is of Plato (113 a) Critias 
says that his ^eat^grandfather Dropides possessed a manuscript which had 
belonged to Solon. 
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Dropides.^ Plato' makes Critias say that Solon was a relative and 
close friend of his own great-grandfather Dropides, and we still 
have a couplet* addressed by Solon to Critias, the son of Dropides, 
bidding him follow the counsel of his father. We further know 
that Dropides was the name of one of the archons who held office 
within a few years after Solon.* Beyond this we have no definite 
information. One would be glad to know for certain that the 
blood of Solon flowed in the veins of Plato, but the evidence is 
too scanty to support the beUef . It matters very little for a true 
understanding of the life of Solon, whether ther beUef in the re- 
lationship between Solon and Plato is true or false. But the 
fancy of the modem reader is stirred more by the kinship between 
Solon and a person so illustrious as Plato than by his descent from 
a mythical Poseidon and a mythical Codrus. Yet the influence 
upon Solon's own life and thought which was exercised by a 
belief in his royal descent and his relation to the royal house must 
have been of no little significance. 

We do not find that any Athenian ever claimed descent di- 
rectly from Solon, nor is there any statement recorded that he 
was ever married. Plutarch does indeed tell a story about an 
interview between him and the philosopher Thales,' in which 
Thales, to point a moral, pretends to have heard of the death of 
Solon's son in Athens. But the story is quite unhistorical, and 
the son is undoubtedly a fictitious person. 

Though Solon was of noble birth, his father, according to Plu- 
tarch,* was possessed of only moderate means. Aristotle tells us,^ 

1 Busolt (1895, p. 266) says Dropides was not a brother of Solon. It \a 
hardly a matter about which one can be so positive. Cf. also tttit, Solon ^s 
warning to Critias, the son of Dropidea 

* Timaen8 20 e. » xxzix. 

* Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, I, 7, footnote 9): " ApunrWijt, 6t luri^ S6Xwko 'A^ 
KvUoit ^p^v bei Philostratos tit. soph, i 16 wird dagegen mit zu scharfer interpre- 
tation auf das n&chste jahr nach Solon bezogen. es reicht vollkommen hin, dass 
der name irgendwo bald nach Solon in der liste stand, sonst mllsste man wol 
gar ^pfdtow /urrd ZdXupa Ap^at schol. Ar. Fried. 347 ebenso fassen.^* 

» Plut. SoL vi. « Plut. Sol, i. ' Const o/Ath. v. 
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in almost the same words that are used by Plutarch in his state- 
ment about the father, that Solon himself belonged to the middle 
class in point of wealth. It is more likely that there was evidence 
in Solon's poems concerning his own station in life than that 
there was evidence about his father, and we must regard Plu- 
tarch's statement rather as an inference from the prevailing view 
about Solon himself. 

It appears that early in life Solon embarked in conuneroe. 
He was forced to this, according to Plutarch,^ by the impaired 
state of the family fortune, which had been brought about by the 
excessive generosity of his father : belonging to a family which 
was accustomed to help others, he was unwilling, when he was in 
financial straits, to ask aid of his friends, who would have been 
glad to render it to him. Others found the motive for his voyages 
in his desire to acquire learning and experience rather than to 
make money. Obviously both these excuses were offered to 
save the reputation of Solon from the stain of trade. Plutarch 
goes to the trouble of explaining at considerable length that in 
earUer times trade brought with it no social inferiority. But 
whatever the reasons may have been, the fact may be accepted 
as true even though no direct evidence can be quoted in support 
of it. In the first place, a thing which must be apologized for 
is not likely to be invented ; Solon probably revealed his business 
^ experience more or less explicitly in his own verse. Indeed, in 
the fragments that remain he shows an acquaintance with eco- 
nomic affairs which may well have been drawn from his own ex- 
perience: he had a business man's understanding of things. 
Furthermore, it is difficult to believe that if Solon had not gone 
abroad into the wider air of the Greek world, he would have at- 
tained to the breadth of view and the sympathetic comprehension 
which characterize his public career. 

Whither was he carried by his commercial ventures? At 

1 Plut. SoL u. 
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this period Athens had begun to trade not only with the neigh- 
boring coasts and islands of Greece, but also with Asia Minor 
and the Pontus, with Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt, and with Sicily 
and Italy in the west. It is impossible to say certainly whether 
Solon made his way to all or any of these regions. But it seems 
altogether probable that he should have been often in Ionia and 
for somewhat prolonged periods. This assumption is almost 
necessary in order to explain his abiUty to use the Ionic language 
and the elegiac verse of Ionia as his natural medium of expression. 
Solon must have carried many a cargo of oil or pottery from his 
own rocky Attica to the wealthy cities across the Aegean, and in 
spite of his love for his own native land {vptxrPvraTqv yoZav 
lowtas) ^ he must have been charmed by the brilliant society 
which he found in Asia. It was here that he learned the pleasures 
of Aphrodite, Dionysus, and the Muses, whose attractions he 
frankly acknowledged.^ He may have been tempted into luxury 
and prodigaUty, as Plutarch supposed when he offered in excuse 
for such habits the trials and dangers of his mercantile career. 

There must have been some years of this wild and merry life. 
Good songs, good wine, and a lass in every port Ughtened the 
toil of the sea. But it was a good school for Solon. He learned 
to know men as they Uved outside the limits of the society of the 
best Athenian families; he learned self-reliance, resourcefulness, 
and courage; his natural instinct for poetical art was developed 
by contact with the refinement of the east. 

It is clear that he did not grow rich through trade. No doubt 
he provided himself with a competence. But there were two things 
he preferred to money : one, as we have seen, was the good things 
that money can buy, the other his own personal worth (4pcn;), 
which, he says himself, he would not sell for any amount of money.* 
Speaking of the time when Solon became archon, Aristotle says* 

1 iii. * xxviii. « xvi and xvii. 

* Const, of Ath, V. Cf. also Arist. PoL vi (iv) 11, 1296 a, 19, where Aris- 
totle says again that Solon belonged to the class of itivoi roXtrai^ and refers to 
his poems in proof of the fact. 
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that by birth and reputation he ranked among the highest 
in the city, but that his limited means and his manner of Ufe 
placed him in the middle class. And yet in order to be eUgible 
to this office, the law required that he should be sufficiently 
well off to claim a place in the census of the wealthiest class in 
Athens.^ 

Whether he was in fact rich or poor, he showed himself capable 
of adopting the views of a true moderate as thoroughly as if he 
had been bom to that class.* His conviction that the love of 
money is the root of all evil, app)ears again and again in fragments 
of poems which must have been written before his archonship 
but after he had had considerable experience of the world.' He 
believed at this time that the rich men of Athens were entirely 
responsible for the civil disorder which was yearly growing more 
threatening. Together with his condemnation of the rich went a 
sympathetic recognition of the hardships of the poor.* He reveals 
himself in the character of an ardent social reformer, outraged 
and shocked by the heartless excesses of the moneyed class, stirred 
with pity and commiseration for the oppressed. Fortunately 
the time was to come when he could act upon his generous im- 
pulses and bring reUef where reUef was needed; unfortunately 
he was also to suffer disillusionment and learn that if the rich are 
greedy and rapacious, the poor, too, have their characteristic 
vices of ingratitude and discontent. 

1 Gilliard (1907, p. 153) says that the tradition which made Solon a man of 
moderate means rests upon his own poems (xvi, xvii, xl). The proof, he main- 
tains, is not convincing. The poems may not be a revelation of his personal 
position, but simply the expression of a fairly common thought, which is also- 
found in Theognis. xvi and xvii are even attributed to Theognis (316 ff., 710 ff.). 

' Cf. the whole passage in Aristotle's Politics just referred to. Solon could 
not strictly be numbered with the middle class which Aristotle believes should 
rule in an ideal state. True fjbecdrris implies the absence of virepfcaX6y, ihrepiax^ 
poy^ inrepcvyevij, and OxepirXo(;(ru>v. A man who was connected by blood with the 
noblest house in Athens could never satisfy the full definition. But Solon as aa 
individual could choose his own political ideals ; and, choosing as he did the 
ideal of /M(r6ri7s, he could not but be benefited by his sympathetic imderstanding 
of the €i!^ei^j. 

^ E.g.y iv, V, xii, xvi, xvii, xl. * xiL 
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Our information concerning the iSrst half of Solon's life is 
unfortunately very meager. We can only say that he must have 
risen steadily in popular esteem ; and it is much to be regretted 
that we cannot trace in detail the course of events through which 
he ultimately attained to a position of leadership in the state. 
We have seen that he gave serious thought to the problems by 
which Athens was beset, and fearlessly published his opinions in 
poetical form. But there must have been something more than 
thought, however sound, and something more than speech, 
however persuasive, to induce the Athenians, embittered as they 
were by party strife, ultimately to resign to him full control of 
their destinies. There must have been deeds as well as words. 
Things must have been done in the public service which won for 
Solon the admiration and confidence of his fellow-citizens. But 
there is only one such event of which we have any record, and this 
imfortunately is a matter which is involved in much obscurity. 
The evidence for it, as far as it went, was of the best, for it was 
provided by Solon's own poems, but it is diflScult to determine 
how much of the information found in the ancient biographers 
was actually certified in this way. 

The event in question was the acquisition by Athens of the 
island of Salamis.^ This island lies in the Saronic Gulf close to 
the shore of Attica westward from Athens, shutting in 'the little 
bay of Eleusis. It thrusts itself out also as a menacing barrier 
toward Nisaea, the port of Megara. In the rivalry between 
Athens and Megara, which had probably begun long before this 
time and which was to continue intermittently for hundreds of 
years, the possession of Salamis was a matter of crucial impor- 
tance. The credit for the conquest was awarded to Solon by al- 
most the unanimous voice of antiquity. It was generally be- 

1 For a critical discussion of the affair of Salamis see Appendix 1. 
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lieved that he was the miUtary captain who carried the matter 
through to success. If this had been the fact, the exploit would 
certainly have done much to secure for Solon the affections of his. 
fellow-countrymen. Like many another military hero, he might 
have won political preferment through success on the field of 
battle. Although the name of Solon is inextricably involved in 
the affair of Salamis, all the records of his mihtary participation 
are open to very grave suspicion. We must look elsewhere to 
discover his real part in the business. 

The poem which offered the best evidence for the affair was 
the one entitled "Salamis," which has already been mentioned.^ 
Plutarch narrates with some detail the circumstances of its com- 
position and of the results to which it led ; but though he might 
have learned from the poem something as to why it was written 
and what had happened before it was written, it is clear that it 
could have told him nothing of what happened after its publica- 
tion. If there is any truth in the latter part of the story, it must 
have come from some other source. In Plutarch's own words 
the story is this : * 

Once when the Athenians were tired out with a war which they were 
waging against the Megarians for the island of Salamis, they made a 
law that no one in future, on i>ain of death, should move, in writing or 
orally, that the city take up its contention for Salamis. Solon oould not 
endure the disgrace of this, and when he saw that many of the young men 
wanted steps taken to bring on the war, but did not dare to take those 
steps themselves on account of the law, he pretended to be out of his 
head, and a report was given out to the city by his family that he showed 
signs of madness. He then secretly composed some elegiac verses, and 
after rehearsing them so that he could say them by rote, he sallied out into 
the market place of a sudden, with a cap upon his head. After a large 

1 Page 7. 

> Plut. Sol. vili-z. Perrin^s translation is quoted. For the poem and the 
circumstances under which it was composed and recited, see also Dem. xix 262 
(and schol.) ; Cicero de off. i 30, 108 ; Philodemus de mua. zx 18 ; Justinus ii 
7 f. ; Aristides Or. xxxvii, vol. 1, p. 708 and Or. xlvi, vol. 2, p. 361 Dindoif : 
Polyaenus Strateg. i 20 ; Paus. i 40, 5 ; Diog. Laert. 1 46 £L ; Porphyrins aa 
Horn. n. ii 183. 
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crowd had collected there, he got upon the herald's stone and recited the 
I)oem which begins : 

" Behold in me a herald come from lovely Salamis, 
With a song in ordered verse instead of a harangue.'' 

This poem is entitled ''Salamis/* and contains a hundred very graceful 
verses. When Solon had sung it, his friends began to praise him, and 
Piaistratus in particular urged and incited the citizens to obey his words. 
They therefore repealed the law and renewed the war, putting Solon in 
command of it. 

After this there follow two dififerent accounts of the conduct 
of the campaign and the strategies that Solon employed to cap- 
ture the island.^ Both of these accounts are legendary. But 
in the second account there are two circumstances recorded 
which do not seem to form an integral part of the legend and which 
may have some historical value : the first of these is the state- 
ment that Solon had under his conunand five hundred volunteers 
and that a decree was passed that these should be supreme in the 
government of the island if they took it ; the second is the state- 
ment that near the spot where the Athenians effected a landing 
there was a temple of EnyaUus which had been erected by Solon. 

What can we conclude from all this? 

Clearly the possession of Salamis was at stake. Either Athens 
held the island and was in imminent danger of losing it ; or she 
had now given up, or was about to give up, the struggle. This 
is plainly revealed by the portions of the poem which are extant. 
We know that it was generally behoved by Athenians of a later 
day that Salamis had belonged to them by right from the begin- 
ning of time, but had once or twice shpped from their power ; we 
also know that, as a matter of fact, Salamis had been originally 
independent and had come at different times under the domi- 
nation of Megara and Aegina.* During the seventh century, 

1 For Plutarch ^s first account of the campaign, see also Aeneas Camm, 
Poliorc, iv 8 ff. ; Justinus ii 8 ; Frontinus Strateg. ii 9, 9 ; Polyaenus Strateg, i 
20. For his second account, Aelian^ V. H. vii 19. 

'Toepffer (;i886, pp. 34 ff.)- Beloch, however, thinks (1913, p. 310) that 
before Solon^s time Salamis must have belonged to Athens because the strong 
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Megara, which was then at the full tide of its prosperity as the 
mother of colonies, must have been in control of the island, which 
in the hands of another would have blocked her seaport. It is 
probable, therefore, that at the time of Solon's poem Salamis 
had never jret been in the possession of Athens ; but it must be 
recognized that it may have changed masters several times within 
the preceding decades. However this may be, the immediate 
situation which moved Solon to address his fellow-Athenians in 
verse was discreditable to Athens and not to be tolerated by 
patriotic citizens. Solon exhorts them to go and fight for the 
island. 

As for the circumstantial account of the composition and 
recitation of the poem, we must admit that it has a legendary 
aspect. The picturesque description of the dramatic scene in 
the market place is almost unquestionably fiction, suggested per- 
haps in the first instance by Solon's figure of the herald. But 
we should not forget the lost ninety-two lines of the poem. Plu- 
tarch may have found in them sure authority for some of his 
statements. The protracted war, the death penalty, the discon- 
tent of the younger men, the rashness or even insanity of Solon's 
defiance of the law may well have been facts, revealed more or 
less directly by the poem itself. At any rate, it is as uncritical 
to reject, as it is to accept, them unreservedly.^ 

ezpressioDs in the poem would be appropriate only if the island had been lost by 
Athens. XaXafupaif^erQy is meaningless, he argues, unless Athens had a claim to 
Salamis, and the claim could rest only on previous possession. But this word 
may mean with equal propriety either that Athens, having once possessed 
Salamis, had now lost it, or that, never having actually passessed it, she was now 
disposed to resign her claims. It may be remarked here that Beloch^s restoration 
of the history of Salamis throughout the sixth century, ingenious as it is, is 
nevertheless entirely conjectural. It assumes that we have a record of all the 
vicissitudes in the fortunes of the island, and that each piece of evidence refers 
to a separate event. All the allusions cannot be fitted into a convincing scheme: 
the fragments of the puzzle picture are too few, and they can be arranged in 
many ways. 

1 Demosthenes (zix 252) evidently had Solon^s poem before his eyes, as we 
can see by his language. It is not unlikely, therefore, that the poem was his 
authority for the statements which he makes in the immediate connection, viz., 
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What happened after the publication of the poem? Did 
Solon do anythmg more toward the success of the Athenians than 
to rouse them to energetic activity? In later times the renown of 
the achievement was almost imiversally attached to his name. 
We have already seen that he was called a Salaminian by Diodorus 
and Diogenes; there was also a tradition that his ashes were 
scattered over the island.^ We learn from the orator Aeschines 
that there was in his day a statue of Solon standing in the market 
place of the town of Salamis.^ It is conceivable that the glory 
for the whole affair might have been given to Solon simply on the 
strength of the poem. The poet Tyrtaeus was credited with the 
success of the Spartan arms in the wars against the Messenians 
because of the martial verse by which he stirred them to the fight. 
Solon's poem may have been such another trumpet call. But 
Tyrtaeus was only a poet and, according to the story, lame be- 
sides. Solon was more of a statesman than a poet; and it is 
probable that he did more than a poet could do. We can be sure, 
at any rate, that he did as much as Tyrtaeus ; but we should be 
surprised if his aid was limited to poetical exhortation. Let us 
see if we can discover a hint of anything else that he may have 
done to bring about the conquest of the island. 

At the time when the island of Salamis was sUpping from her 
grasp, Athens, as we have seen, was suffering from a grave eco- 
nomic disorder, which was aggravated by social and poUtical con- 
ditions which were crying for reform. Solon's thoughts were 
much occupied with the unhappy state of his country, as his 
poems show plainly enough, and he now saw her threatened with 
disgrace abroad as well as disaster at home. In this perplexing 
situation, the possibility occurred to him of neutraUzing one evil 
with the other. Domestic troubles have been frequently remedied 

that Salamis had revolted from Athens, that Athens had set up the death penalty, 
that Solon had exposed himself to danger in composing and reciting the poem. 
I Plut. Sol, xxxU ; Diog. Laert. i 62. « i 25. 
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by a vigorous foreign policy. The energetic prosecution of the 
campaign against Salamis would turn men's minds from their 
anxieties at home, and unite the opposing parties, for a time at 
least, in one conmion struggle. To accomplish this result, it 
was necessary for him both to fire their enthusiasm and to hold 
out a reasonably sure promise of success. The first he accom- 
plished through the stirring exhortations of his poem, in which he 
appealed both to their sense of shame and to their longing for the 
island. The second he compassed by laying before them the pro- 
posal that five hundred volunteers should be called for, and that 
as a reward for their success the volunteers should be promised 
full economic and poUtical freedom on the newly won soil. Rely- 
ing upon the longing for liberty which possessed the hearts of 
many Athenians who were Uttle better than serfs of the rich, he 
believed that he could, at one and the same time, assure the con- 
quest of the island and draw off a Uttle blood from the fevered body 
poUtic. The promise of poUtical independence in the land which 
was to be won was the strongest inducement which he could offer 
to secure the support of the lower classes. Downtrodden as they 
were by the Athenian aristocracy, nothing would have stirred 
them as much as the vision of a life freed from the burdens and 
restrictions by which they were oppressed. Five hundred such 
men, stimulated at once by their loyalty to Athens and her gods 
and by the prospect of the inmiediate attainment of their poUti- 
cal and economic aspirations, were sufficient to wrest the coveted 
island even from powerful Megara. By this single shrewd stroke, 
Solon could bring permanent reUef to five hundred unhappy Athen- 
ians and their famiUes, and so far Ughten the pressure within the 
state as to postpone the conflict for some years. The plan was 
adopted and put into effect. Salamis was won, not so much by 
the prowess of the Athenian leaders, whoever they were, as by 
the irresistible 6lan of the men who were fighting for their Uberty 
in a new land which should stiU be a piece of Attica. When aU 
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was over, Solon, who had been the soul of the enterprise, dedi- 
cated a precinct in Salamis to the god Enyalius as a thank-offering 
for the victory, and ever after he was thought of as the benefactor, 
not only of the Athenian state, but more especially of those 
Athenians who dwelt in Salamis. It was natural that legend, 
which is inevitably romantic, should invent tales of the military 
stratagems by which Solon won the island ; the clever stratagems 
of a statesman are not the stuff for popular stories. 

This conjectural restoration of the incident rests, after all, 
in spite of its plausibility, upon few and slender supports. It 
cannot be quite admitted within the bounds of sober history. 
But the nucleus of it, the fact that Solon was in some sort the 
hero of Salamis, is scarcely open to question. And this was no 
slight thing in those days of small beginnings. It was a public 
service which stirred men's admiration, and which, added to their 
other knowledge of his character and capacity, made them ready 
a few years later to appoint him supreme dictator in Athens. 

We have no record of Solon's activities between the conquest 
of Salamis and his election to the archonship. It may be that 
the beginning of the Sacred War which the Amphictyonic League 
waged against the people of Cirrha fell in this interval ; if so, the 
part which Solon played in the counsels of the league is an indica- 
tion of the growing esteem in which he was held even beyond the 
confines of his native city. His part, however, in this war, which, 
whenever it may have begun, undoubtedly came to an end after 
his archonship, wiU be more appropriately discussed on a later 
occasion.^ 

1 See pp. 98 f . 



CHAPTER III 
THE ARCHONSHIP 

1 

At some time between 595 and 590 Solon was elected to the 
archonship.^ We are told that he was intrusted with extraor- 
dinary powers during his term of office: that he was made a 
mediator between the two hostile parties ; and that he was given 
special legislative powers, with liberty to remodel at his own pleas- 
ure the whole machinery of government.' Undoubtedly these 
statements are true ; that Solon actually addressed himself to 
these tasks and accomplished them with more or less success, 
we know from his own poems and from the conmion Athenian 
tradition, which in a matter of such importance was unquestion- 
ably sound. Furthermore, we can be equally sure that these 
high powers had been granted to him by an authority which he 
himself regarded as sovereign in the state: and this sovereign 
authority could only have been the joint will of all the confiicting 
elements. Otherwise he could have done his work only as a tyrant, 
and a tyrant he steadfastly refused to be, as his poems clearly 
show. 

That Solon should have been chosen to fill the office of archon 
requires no explanation. An archon was elected every year, and 
no extraordinary ability was required to win this civic honor. But 
the additional powers which were granted to him made him a 

1 For the date see Appendix 2. 

« Const. ofAth. V 1, vi 1 ; Plut. SoL xiv, xvi. Cf. also Plut AmatoHua 18, 
p. 763 e, and Praec, Ger, Reip. 10, p. 805 d. That the duty of revising the 
constitution was intrusted to him only after tlie Seisachtheia, as Plutarch 
represents, is probably an unwarranted assumption. 

43 
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dictator plenipotentiary in the state. This was indeed an ex- 
traordinary thing ; it must be remembered that the Athenians 
in those turbulent days did not choose a man whose historical 
reputation was already secure. They would be guided in their 
choice only by the achievements of Solon in the past and his 
promise for the future. It is worth while to review those achieve- 
ments, and to weigh that promise. But first it will be necessary 
to consider just what the circumstances were which drove the 
Athenians to the perilous expedient of resigning their liberties to 
a temporary autocrat. 

Fortunately we have some fairly precise information about the 
state of affairs in Athens at the moment when Solon entered upon 
his office.* After what has been previously said, this will not be 
misunderstood to mean that we are in a position to conmiand a 
comprehensive view of all aspects of the city's life. The greater 
part of the scene is dark. But some real illumination is thrown 
upon certain parts of it — and those, for our purpose, the most 
significant parts — by Solon's own poems. In some of the poems 
written before his archonship and in some written after, he has 
given reasonably clear indications of the abuses of the day, and 
it is not difficult to discern the conditions out of which these abuses 
grew.' No doubt we should know more if we had more of the 
poems ; but even Aristotle and Plutarch, who had more, add little 
to what we can easily infer from the extant remains. 

The outstanding feature of the times was a bitter dissension 
between the rich and the poor. The population was sharply 
divided into two hostile groups. It would be misleading to call 
these groups parties, because there could have been nothing Uke 
genuine political rivalry between them, such as is impUed by the 
word " parties " in the modem world. It cannot be supposed that 

1 For an admirable and thorough discussion of the social and economic dis- 
order in Athens and the curative measures adopted by Solon see GilUard (1007) . 
Cf . also p. 28, footnote 3. 
lU-XU, xl. 
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the poor had united themselves even in the seihblance of a labor 
party which could energetically and systematidally push its claims 
in the struggle with the rich. It was one of Solon's chief claims 
to glory among the Athenians of a later day that he had been the 
first of the distinguished line of statesmen who had championed 
the rights of the people and resisted the rule of special privilege. 
There was certainly justice in this claim : before Solon the lower 
classes in Athens could only have been helpless and inarticulate, 
lacking the means of either aggression or defense. 

But if the poor had nothing which may be properly called a 
political organization, they were nevertheless bound together by 
common suffering and oppression, and they were clearly and con- 
sciously opposed to the rich by whom they were oppressed. They 
were not moved to a desire for new things by theoretical propa- 
ganda and the requirements of abstract justice. Every man 
knew from his own misery that there was something wrong in 
the organization of society which must be put right.^ Men had 
suffered till they could endure no longer. They were ready to 
strike out blindly and fiercely against the thing that hurt them and 
destroy it. Revolution was at the door. We do not hear that 
the opposing parties had met in armed conflict. It seems to have 
been recognized, however, that affairs had come to such a pass 
that the only settlement would be found in a resort to force. 

Solon tells us plainly of the overt abuses in his own day.* 
A large part of the soil of Attica had come into the possession, 
or at least under the control, of the rich ; many Athenians were 
suffering under a load of debt; some of these. debtors, helpless 
to relieve themselves, had been forced into exile and had been 
living so long abroad that they had forgotten the good Attic 
speech ; others, free-born though they were, had become the slaves 
of their creditors or had sold their children as slaves ; and of these, 
many had been sold into slavery abroad and so were in the worst 

1 xii 27-80. * Cf . especially ix, xii, xl. 
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case of all. Broadly speaking, the land and the greater part of 
its products belonged to the rich ; and the poor were constrained 
to toil for them as their slaves without mercy or redress. Here 
were causes enough for bitterness and discontent. While the 
rich enjoyed their ease and all the luxuries and comforts that the 
times afforded, the poor were condemned to a life of hopeless 
drudgery at home or to that worst of evils in the ancient world, 
exile in a foreign land. 

The causes of revolution are always long and slow. We 
cannot hope to trace through the darkness of the centuries preced- 
ing the archonship of Solon the insensible movements of society 
that led to the crisis. It is probable that certain well known 
changes that had been taking place throughout the Greek world 
produced, when they came into contact with the old social order in 
Athens, the reaction which precipitated the appalling conditions 
which have be^n described. There is much to show that this 
old social order had resembled in a degree the feudal conditions 
of the Middle Ages. Wealth and power had belonged to the 
nobles or Eupatridae, and famiUes of humbler birth were at- 
tached to their lords and bound to certain obUgations of service.^ 
As long as the temper of the nobles is mild and that of the common 
people submissive, such a relation as this does not breed dis- 
content ; indeed the mutual advantages may be such as to make 
it desirable. But when the lords become arrogant and over- 
bearing, the lot of their vassals soon becomes hard. Solon has 
much to say of the pride and greed and arrogance of the upper 
classes in Athens.^ This change of temper, together with other 
changes in Athenian society, tending to destroy the old content- 



^ In later times the words iicT-^fiopoi, reXdrai, and Brtres were applied to men 
who occupied the position of vafisals and serfs in early Athenian history ; but no 
definite information about them is available. For a discussion of the words see 
Busolt (1896, pp. 108-110) ; Gilliard (1907, pp. 92-97) ; De Sanctis (1912, pp. 
196 ff.) 

« See iv, v, xii, xvli, xl. 
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ment, were probably produced by the widely operative reagents 
that have just been alluded to. 

The general character of the seventh and sixth centuries in 
the history of Greece is well known. It was an age of coloniza- 
tion, of rapidly growing commerce, of sudden riches and sudden 
losses. The old traditional life of isolated Greek communities 
was undergoing a transformation : the old noble families embarked 
on new enterprises of money making ; the lower classes saw op- 
portunities for advancement which did not depend on the owner- 
ship of the soil. The mass of the people began to be aware of 
hopes and possibiUties which had never before entered their heads. 
The world was suddenly opened to them. A spirit of adventure, 
an eagerness forlei larger and fuller life marked the whole age. One 
single, concrete thing had an incalculable influence in making 
over the world : it was at this time that coined money began to 
be used in Greece. Commerce demanded a medium of exchange, 
and money fostered commerce. One was impossible without 
the other. But the existence of money completely upset the old 
relations between men in single communities. In order to live to- 
gether without money, men must come very close to one another ; 
barter and exchange, whether of goods or of labor, is direct and 
personal. Money has the same value everywhere; it may be 
earned in one place and spent in another. It is not necessary 
to tell the old famiUar story. The fundamental transformation 
in human society wrought by the invention of money is suffi- 
ciently well known. 

With these general characteristics of the age in mind we can 
now see what probably took place in Athens during the seventh 
century. The new opportunities of trade and conmierce were 
open first to the nobles because they alone held any considerable 
property; they began to collect money; payment in kind was 
no longer acceptable ; since money is the form of wealth which 
most quickly engenders avarice, the nobles became greedy and 
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avaricious. No distinction is made by Solon, or by Aristotle, 
between the noble and the rich, who are also called indifferently 
the few, the distinguished, or the powerful. Often enough, 
with a singular directness, but without any thought of moral dis- 
tinction, the upper classes are called the good, and the lower classes 
the bad ; but this habit of expression is conmion ei^ough among 
the Greeks, who were never blind to the fact that high birth and 
wealth enable men to attain a higher standard of human worth 
than can be reached by those who are not blessed with these 
advantages. Meanwhile the lower classes had no money with 
which to pay; no longer able to fulfill their old obUgations by 
payment^in kind, they were fqrced to borrow ; men who held land 
were forced to give up part of their right to its products; the 
only security which others could offer was their personal Uberty 
or the liberty of members of their family. Once their liberty 
was forfeited, they were in danger of being sold abroad for money. 
Thus the old order was transformed merely by the conjimction 
of circumstances. 

Meanwhile poHtical power and the administration of justice 
lay in the hands of the nobles. Aristocratic rule may have begun 
already to breed discontent ; now at any rate when the new abuses 
that afficted the community could only be righted through the 
agency of law and government, the very part of the community 
which profited by the abuses held control of both. All Athenian 
magistrates, it is safe to say, were chosen from among the wealthy 
class. The laws which they administered were the unwritten 
laws of custom and precedent. What recourse had a poor man 
under these circumstances, now that the new, baleful influence 
of money had transmuted a benevolent aristocracy into a rapa- 
cious oligarchy? PubUc property and even the sacred holdings of 
temples were not spared ; ^ and if men had the audacity to lay 
hands on such things as these, they would certainly have felt no 

ixiil2f. 
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scruple in seizing upon the lands and the persons of poor debtors, 
to which they had a certain right according to the terms of custom 
and tradition. 

These were the deplorable conditions which compelled the 
Athenians to seek some radical remedy. Positive pressure came, 
of course, from the lower classes. It was they who demanded 
a change.^ But the upper classes, too, perceived the danger that 
threatened, and were themselves eager that peace and calm should 
be restored. Just what the demands of the lower classes were, 
we cannot say. Indeed, they were probably not formulated at 
all; or, if the vague dissatisfaction and distress came to some 
coherent expression, it was probably in the radical and revolu- 
tionary terms which are characteristic of such popular clamor. 
It appears that an equal distribution of the soil was talked of,* 
and no doubt other short-sighted and impracticable schemes 
filled men's minds. But there seemed to be no escape from the 
irrepressible conflict. 



Such was the problem which Solon was called upon to solve. 
Both factions, divided in all else, were imited in their belief that 
he alone could find a way.* What was it that gave all Athenians 
such confidence in him alone? We have not been able to trace 
the steps by which he had risen to the position of the accepted 
statesman of the day. But we can discern three causes at least, 
which, though they may not have been the only ones, would at 
any rate have been sufficient to win for him the pubUc confidence. 

In the first place, he occupied a unique position in his relation 
to the parties, having bonds of relationship with all the principal 
groups in the state. A member of one of the best families of 
Athens, he belonged indisputably to the highest social class; 
he knew their ways and he understood their thoughts. Possess- 

1 iv. « viii 8 f . » Const of Ath. v 1 ; Plut. Sol xiv. 
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Ing no large estates, he was. thrown by circumstances into associa- 
tion with the landless men in the community ; he appreciated 
their difficulties and sympathized with their aspirations. A 
successful trader and a traveler of wide experience, he had made 
himself one with the new industrial and commercial element in 
the population ; he saw the change which was inevitably coming 
in the constitution of Athenian society.^ Surely there were 
not many men in Athens who had enjoyed such opportimities 
for learning the temper of the people. All parties alike could 
trust him as one who knew them and could survey the problem 
from their point of view. The poor saw in him the champion 
of their liberties ; the rich believed that he would be the defender 
of their privileges — noblesse oblige. It is not likely that when 
through compromise Solon was made dictator by the united ac- 
tion of both parties, either party really thought of him as an im- 
partial administrator. In such cases neither party really desires 
a compromise ; in the present instance, we may be sure the lower 
classes fully expected a redistribution of the land, and the rich 
expected a preservation of the stcUiis quo With only slight modi- 
fication.^ This is clear from the loudly expressed dissatisfaction 
on both sides which is echoed in the poems composed by Solon 
after his archonship.' If either party had really beUeved that 
Solon was the inflexible mediator that he eventually showed him- 
self to be; he would never have been appointed to his high office. 
A compromise candidate is one whom each party thinks it can 
bend to its own uses. 

In the second place, he was the victor of Salamis. When in 

1 Lehmann-Haupt (1012, p. 17) observes : '^ Als Grosskaufmann von h5ch- 
Bter staatsm&nnischer Begabung und weitem Blicke ist er, als die Stunde rief, 
daran gegangen, Athen aus wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Noten zu befreien und 
durch den Handel auf den Weg der Grbsse zu fiihren.'^ Cf. also Lehmann- 
Haupt (1900, p. 638, footnote 1). This opinion, however, is not well supported, 
resting, as it does, mostly on the reform in the monetary system and the system 
of weights and measures which is attributed to Solon. See Appendix 5. 

« Cofwt. cfAth. xi 2 ; Plut. Sol. xvi 1. ' vi-xi. 
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the mind of the Athenian people factional disputes were merged 
in the common emotion of patriotic devotion to the fatherland, 
their grateful loyalty naturally rested in him. He was in a cer- 
tain sense the national hero of the day. And not only this. 
There were good grounds for his popularity. U we have judged 
aright his conduct of the Salaminian affair, he had not only guided 
it to a successful conclusion, but in his settlement of the island 
he had shown wisdom and sagacity. We may well believe that 
there was much in what he had done to inspire confidence in his 
abiUty to handle the more difficult task of reconstituting Athenian 
society. 

Thirdly, Solon was a writer on pubUc questions who had given 
expression to opinions which were acceptable to the people at 
large. Considerable fragments remain of the elegiac verse which 
he composed in the period before his archonship, and they are 
sufficient to give us a fair understanding of his political creed.^ 
He denounces the greed of the rich, he sympathizes with the hard- 
ships of the poor; therefore, he is the accepted leader of the 
popular party, the fii^t Siy/iaywyos in the history of Athens. 
The policy, moreover, with which he proposes to correct the 
abuses of the day is far from being subversive and radical. It 
was a policy which the upper classes could readily subscribe to, 
particularly at a moment when some conciliation at least must 
be made to the restless masses. Solon did not propose to take 
away the property of the rich and give it to the poor ; he did not 
propose to throw open the magistracies of the city to the ple- 
beians ; he did not propose to throw down the social barriers in the 
community. The panacea which he offered to Athens was evyofuij^ 
a beneficent reign of law, which should remove all causes for 
dissension and foster harmony and contentment. Obviously 
this was an ideal which all could acclaim. It might mean much 
or it might mean Uttle. Both parties were wrong, as the event 

1 iv, V, xii, xl. 
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proved : Solon meant precisely what he said,^ and what he said 
was the wise utterance of a man whose view is not circmnscribed 
by the wall which shuts in a party. But for the moment all were 
content, and Solon was intrusted with the destinies of the state. 

The influence of Solon's poetry is not to be regarded as in- 
significant. Ringing verse has great advantages over the sober 
pamphlet in stirring the emotions, and political action springs 
more often from emotion than from reason. We may well be- 
lieve that many a rousing couplet from Solon's elegies was re- 
peated in the market place and at the crossroads; and the 
noble description which he gives of the ideal blessings of Euno- 
mia must have convinced many who were oppressed with the 
realities of life, that Solon was the man to bring the state into 
order. Furthermore, it appears that Solon had something of the 
gift — invaluable to politicians — of coining watchwords which 
like magnets drew to his cause the unsettled opinions of the 
conmumity. Plutarch reports one such phrase, which, whether 
it is authentic or not, serves at any rate as an illustration : ^ 
"Equality breeds no war" (to taw woXefiAw ov tfoUi) — a stimu- 
lating sentiment, especially to unthinking persons, well adapted 
to serve as the nucleus for a political movement. That the 
phrase has no precise meaning does not diminish its value as a 
rallying cry. Plutarch himself observes, very neatly, that the 
two parties put different interpretations upon it, the rich think- 
ing that the equality was to be based on ability and worth, and 
the poor thinking it was to be based on measure and count. 

It would not be fair to conclude an estimate of the causes 
which led to the choice of Solon as the dictator of Athens without 
mentioning also the power of his personality. Certain qualities 
stand out as characteristic of the man, demonstrated both in his 
poetry and in the whole conduct of his life. Wisdom, surely, 
he possessed in full measure : geniality we can infer from the tone 

1 viii 6 f . ; cf . ix 16 ff. « Plut. Sol. xiv 2. 
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of his utterances and from the mellowing effects of travel and. 
experience ; kindliness unquestionably is revealed at many points ; 
and best of all he was a man of unflinching integrity and loyalty. 
Such qualities as these, coupled with the savoir /aire of a man of. 
birth and breeding, must have had their effect upon the minds 
of Athenians. What they did not suspect was that he also pos- 
sessed an indomitable will and an unwavering purpose. They 
wanted a leader who should do what they individually thought 
was best for them ; they found a leader who did what he himself 
knew was best for them, without fear or favor. 

3 

The extraordinary office which Solon was called upon to fill 
carried with it functions which had to be performed by some one, 
in every Greek state at some point in its transition from aristocratic 
to democratic government. The readjustments throughout the 
Greek world which were made necessary by the rise of the lower 
classes and the growth of trade and industry, did not come about 
automatically, but generally required more or less violent proce- 
dure. In some cases a great lawgiver made over the machinery 
of government so that it would work under the new conditions; 
but in most cases the change came through the arbitrary assump- 
tion of power by some single individual who commanded the 
support of the commons because he overthrew the government of 
the aristocracy. Such a person, called by the Greeks a tyrant, 
made himself sole master of the state and administered the govern- 
ment at his own pleasure, maintaining his power till overthrown 
by force. His office was unconstitutional and he was himself 
an outlaw in the Uteral sense of the term. Actually the motives 
of the tyrant in setting himself against the established order of 
things were personal ambition and lust for power ; but he served 
at the same time, unconsciously, another purpose. He freed 
the common people from the domination of the hereditary aris- 
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tocracy, and, by making all citizens equal under his own despotic 
sway, prepared the people for the assumption of the sovereignty 
when the time came to cast oflF his yoke. Such tyrannies were 
of varying duration; and they were of varying merit. Some 
tyrants acted like tyrants in the modem sense of the word; 
others did much for the prosperity of their cities. Tyrants rose 
to power, here and there, in the Greek world throughout the 
course of Greek history. But it was in the seventh and sixth 
centuries, when tyrannies first appear, that they performed this 
special and peculiar function in the constitutional development 
of the Greek city-state. 

If ever a state was ripe for a tyranny, it was Athens at the 
b^inning of the sixth century. Conditions had reached such a 
pass that no less heroic remedy, apparently, would suffice. Un- 
doubtedly the remedy would have been applied if Solon had not 
resolutely set himself against it. He could easily have put him- 
self at the head of either of the two opposing parties and won his 
way to a dominant position in the city. The lower classes fully 
believed that the mild policies which he publicly expressed were 
only a cloak to conceal his real ulterior purpose, and that he in- 
tended, when the fruit of his plans was ripe, to seize by a stroke 
of force the supreme power in the state.^ Such action was eagerly 
awaited by the conmion people, who hoped to secure large advan- 
tage for themselves through the triumph of the man who they 
thought would give them all they wanted. He held within his grasp 
the opportimity that most men covet most. Another man, of less 
rigid principle, would have given the people their way, and al- 
lowed himself to be carried to a position of supremacy by the un- 
restrained violence of the mob. Plutarch reports ' (and there may 
have been some authority for his statement in the lost poems), 
that even neutral persons, who belonged to neither of the two 
parties, felt that the peace and prosperity of the city could best 

1 viii, xxi, xxii. « Plut. Sol. xiv 8. 
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be secured if Solon became tyrant. Some even jeered at him for 
refusing so enviable a position.' 

But Solon was inflexible. His political principles, resting 
upon Eunomia, were absolutely inconsistent with the lawless 
tyranny. He had confidence in the power of the people to adjust 
themselves to a lawful form of government which would provide 
for their perfect happiness and security. He would not yield 
to the temptation of personal advancement ; he remained stead- 
fastly loyal to the best interests of the state. He took more pride 
in his renunciation of the doubtful honor than he would have 
felt in the attainment of it.* For this, Solon deserves the highest 
praise from all believers in democracy. He himself beUeved so 
firmly in the capacity of the people to govern themselves, if the 
obstructions to good government were removed, that he refused 
to undertake the government himself; yet he must have felt 
that he could guide the affairs of Athens well, if it had been best 
that any one but the Athenians should guide the affairs of Athens. 
The thing was thrust upon him which most men long to possess ; 
Athens besought him to be her ruler ; and he refused because he 
knew it was better for Athens that she should rule herself.* 

Just when this demand was made that Solon should accept 
the tyranny, we do not know. It may have been before he was 
elected archon ; it may have been during his term of office ; it 
may have been when his legislation was complete. To judge 
from his own allusions to it in his poems, the people must have 

1 xxii. ' viii, ix 20 ff., xi, xxi. 

5 Beloch (1912, p. 367) says: **Er hat es nicbt gewagt (i.e., to make him- 
self tyrant); er wusste zu gut, daas ihm die unentbehrliche Grundlage feblte, 
ein fester militarischer UUckhalt, und dass er auch selbst nich der rechte Mann 
dazu war, den 'J'yrannen zu spielen." To this degra<lation of Solon's motivps 
by the German historian an effective reply may be found in the words of a dis- 
tinguished French Hellenist. Solon may have been aware, says Croiset (1903, 
pp. 694, 695), of the dangers and deceptions incident to the tyranny ; but, he cv»n- 
tinues, "nous n'avoiis aucune raison pour ne pas croire qu'S cette sap^we 
naturelle se soient associ^s les motifs 61ev68 qu^il laisse deviner dans ses vers. 11 
considfirait la tyrannie comrae une violence, et la violence lui r^pugnait, parce 
quUl avait foi dans la justice et la liberty ** 
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been very persistent; probably they long refused to take "No" 
for an answer. But finally they became quiet and he was allowed 
to accomplish his task in his own way. 

He had refused to be tyrant, but in order to prevent civil war 
and restore quiet in the state, he needed temporarily the arbi- 
trary power of a tyrant. This he did not hesitate to assume. 
Having once accepted office at the hands of his fellow-citizens, 
he immediately showed his complete independence and his de- 
termination to carry out the measures which he conceived to be 
necessary for the relief of the situation. He exhibited no weak- 
ness ; he made no concessions to the powerful ; he was guilty of 
no truckling to his electors. He had been chosen mediator be- 
tween two hostile parties, and a mediator is expected by each 
party to champion its cause. This is what Solon undertook to 
do. He strove to defend each party from the vindictiveness of 
the other. In his own words, he cast his shield over both parties 
alike.^ It was inevitable under these circumstances that each 
party should feel that it was getting only half the support of the 
man whom it had counted upon to be its champion. Neither 
party was satisfied. But Solon did not allow himself to be turned 
from his settled course. He fulfilled his promises, no more, no 
less ; he used such a measure of force as was necessary to support 
the dictates of justice ; he strove to give every man, high and low, 
his due.* He did not aim to cut a new constitution out of new 
cloth. He adhered to the old where the old was sound : he let 
well enough alone. But he endeavored to make the changes 
which were essential to the peace of Athens and the well-being 
of all the citizens.' Such a plan, conceived and executed in a 
spirit of moderation and fair dealing, was not likely to please 
either the extreme left or the extreme right. He says himself 
he was like a wolf hemmed in by a pack of hounds.* But he held 
true. He was as siure at the end as he was at the beginning that 

ivi6f. 2ixl6flE. »vi. Mx20f. 
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he had done the best thing for Athens, and he was proud of his 
unflagging resolution. 

Upon an examination of the reforms which Solon himself 
claims to have introduced, one is struck by a notable consistency 
in his poUcy. In certain of his earUer poems, as we have seen, 
he had put his finger on what he beUeved to be the chief vices of 
that society. Now, after his term of office was over, it was pre- 
cisely these vices which he claimed to have corrected. He knew 
from the first just what he intended to do. He asserts explicitly 
that he had fulfilled his promises.^ He may have been referring 
to definite promises, or he may have had in mind the well known 
views to which he had been giving pubUc expression, probably 
for some years past. However this may be, it is certain that 
during his administration he did exactly the things which he had 
led the Athenians to expect he would do, the things which, he 
firmly beUeved, both before and after his archonship, were the 
things which above all others ought to be done. There was no 
reason for surprise or disappointment, on the part of the Athenians 
at any rate; it was Solon himself who was both surprised and 
disappointed when the people received with dissatisfaction the very 
reforms which they had appomted him to carry out. 

Solon makes a double claim for the value of his reforms. He 
insists that he had accomplished more good for the lower orders 
than they could have dared to hope for ; but at the same time he 
asserts with equal positiveness that he was acting in the interest 
of the upper classes.^ Such statements as these are susceptible 
of but one interpretation. Solon believed that the safety and 
happiness of each class lay, not in its own complete triumph over 
the other, but rather in a wisely adjusted social, poUtical, and eco- 
nomic order which would assure to all men their full deserts. He was 
a statesman who was concerned for the good of all Athenians, not 
for the ascendancy of one group over another. He refused alike 

iviUef. ; ixl6f. » x. 
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to humiliate the nobles and to exalt unduly the oommon people.^ 
Naturally, since the need for reform was due to the distresses of 
the common people, the measures which Solon actually adopted 
were taken in their interest. The complaint of the nobles, there- 
fore, was that he had done too much. The common people, on 
the other hand, were angry because he had not done more. In 
particular, they demanded a redistribution of the land. This ex- 
travagant demand may have taken shape in men's minds as a 
result of the positive but limited advantage which they had won 
through Solon's administration ; or it may have been an old cry 
which had been raised before his term of office and which they had 
fondly thought he would hear and answer. It is certain that 
Solon had never intended or promised to take away the land of 
the nobles and distribute it equally among the population.' No 
doubt his steadfast refusal to do this was one of the reasons why 
he claimed to have acted in the interest of the upper classes. But 
one cannot beUeve that this was the only reason. He must have 
been convinced in his own mind that the condition of the nobles 
would be altogether happier and more secure if the lower classes 
were peaceful and contented as a result of an equitable adminis- 
tration of fair and impartial laws. Evidently this ideal was too 
high for the heated partisans of the day, who, on both sides 
alike, were too selfish and short-sighted to see its worth. 

4 

What, now, were the measures adopted in order to bring the 
community of Athenians into a state of order and contentment? 
Like a good physician, he understood that quick and powerful 
remedies were needed to cure the acute disorder from which 
Athens was suffering, and that when the crisis was past and con- 
valescence had begun, a sound regimen was required to safeguard 
the health which had been restored. The first of these require- 

1 vi. « viii. 
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ments he met by issuing certain executive orders, which, however 
deeply they cut, the city had given him the power to enforce. 
Then, when these had been put into effect, he proceeded to draw 
up a body of written laws calculated to prevent the recurrence 
of so grave a situation iti the future. The reforms which were 
secured by these two separate acts would be described to-day 
as social and economic, legal and constitutional; but in the 
simpler organization of society which prevailed in the sixth cen- 
tury, such a classification as this would not have been thought of. 
To Solon and his fellow-Athenians no other classification would 
have been apparent than that which divided the reforms into 
temporary expedients and permanent regulations. We shall 
examine first the one and then the other.^ 

Solon himself tells us of four things which he did to bring 
immediate reUef to the oppressed classes : * he freed the land, he 
restored to their homes Athenians who had been sold into foreign 
slavery, he brought back those whom destitution had driven into 
exile, and he set at liberty those who were the slaves of Athenian 
masters. Freedom, plainly, was the dominant motive in his 
procedure, and we may be sure that the freedom which was granted 
by a moderate statesman like Solon was neither excessive nor im- 
deserved. 

What did Solon mean when he said he had freed the land? 
His statement is cast in a poetical form, sufficiently clear for his 
readers, who knew exactly what he was referring to, but somewhat 
obscure to us. ''I removed," he says, "the stones of her bondage, 
and she who was a slave before is now free." The word which is 
translated "stones of bondage" is one which in later times was 

1 Two reforms are attributed to Solon which it would be difficult to classify 
as executive or legislative : namely, the modification of the currency and of the 
system of weights and measures, and the reform of the calendar. But since 
there is nothing to justify us in believing that Solon was personally responsible 
for these changes, we do not need to concern ourselves with them here. For a 
discussion see Appendix 6. 

«ix 
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applied to small stone tablets which were set up on lands or houses 
which rested under a mortgage, bearing the names of the owner 
and the creditor and the amount of the loan. There may have 
been similar mortgages and similar records of them in Solon's 
time.^ If there were, we must infer that the result of Solon's 
action was the cancellation of all debts for which real property 
was held as security. But some scholars claim that the sale of 
land, unknown in primitive society, was only just coming into 
use in the first part of the sixth century and that when families 
held inaUenable rights in their land, the institution of mortgage 
could not yet have appeared. If this contention is sound, we 
can only conclude that the stone tablets were set up as proof 
that the creditor could claim a certain fixed portion of the produce 
of the soil. This is equivalent to saying that while a creditor 
could not claim in return for a loan the land which served as 
security, he could nevertheless exact regular interest upon it, 
in the form of natural produce, until the debtor was able to dis- 
charge the debt. If this was the situation, we can easily recognize 
the justice of Solon's statement that the earth had been a slave. 
He indicates plainly that a large part of the soil of Attica had 
come under the control of wealthy creditors, and the very presence 
of the stones, everywhere visible, kept before men's minds the 
unequal distribution of wealth. Whatever may have been the 
exact character of the financial transaction which was recorded 
by the stones,^ in any case it is clear that the rights of the creditors 
were smnmarily annulled and the poor who had been laboring 
under a grievous obligation were restored to the full enjoyment 
of their own land. It cannot be supposed that the creditors were 
reimbursed out of the public treasury, because at this stage in the 
development of the state there could not have been a sufiiciently 

1 On the question of mortgages see De Sanctis (1912, pp. 104 ff. with the 
footnotes). 

2 For a fuller account of these stones (^i) see Gilliard (1007, pp. 120-136) 
and Sandys (1012, p. 46). 
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large accumulation of public moneys to redeem debts of such 
magnitude; thus the only persons upon whom a tax could be 
levied were the very ones who might have profited by it. We 
cannot escape the conclusion that Solon's order, while it brought 
great reUef to the poor, must have caused a considerable loss to 
the rich. 

If the removal of the encumbrances ^vhich rested on the soil 
of Attica was accompUshed only at the cost of the rich, the same 
must have been equally true of the Uberation of Athenians who 
had sunk into slavery. The personal freedom of these unhappy 
creatures, which had been pledged as security for debts contracted 
by themselves or their relatives, had been forfeited. FaiUng to 
recover from destitute debtors the sums which they had lent them, 
the wealthy citizens had taken over the debtors themselves to be 
their slaves and to work for them without remuneration. If 
now these slaves were restored to Uberty and nothing was paid 
for their redemption, their creditors must have suffered no sUght 
loss. Those creditors who having seized upon the persons of 
their debtors had sold them abroad (as they might legally do)^ 
may have been in better case, because having already received 
the value of their slaves they were not now affected by their 
liberation. But it is not certain that they were. For if these 
slaves were to be redeemed from their foreign masters, Solon must 
have provided money for their purchase, and, though we can 
only conjecture how he obtained the money, it may be that he 
forced the original owners to provide it. 

It is not clear what Solon had to do in order to bring back 
to Athens citizens who had not been enslaved but had been forced 
into exile by reason of their poverty. Probably they had fled 
from threatened slavery, and the same cancellation of debts which 
Uberated the slaves would have made it safe for them to re- 
turn to their homes. It is possible that they had emigrated 

iix9f. 
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from Athens not because they were oppressed by a load of debt 
but because Uving conditions were so hard that they could not rise 
above the level of sheer destitution; in this case, however, 
nothing short of a general ameUoration of economic conditions 
could have brought them back; whereas the tone of Solon's 
words impUes that he had made it possible for them to return 
immediately. Again, possibly these unhappy exiles owned land 
in Attica which had fallen into the power of wealthy creditors; 
in this case, the Uberation of the soil would have restored to them 
the opportunity of earning an mdependent UveUhood. 

We cannot hope, after all, to know the exact terms of these \ 
several measures, and it is unwise to carry conjecture too far. 
We can see that much of the land and many of the men of Athens 
had come, according to the iniquitous custom of the time, into 
the power of the rich, and that they were rescued from their 
clutches. The only conceivable way of accomplishing this result, 
as far as we can see, was by canceUng all debts which had been 
contracted on the seciuity of the land or the persons of the debt- 
ors. Farther than this we cannot go, on the evidence which is 
afforded by Solon's own words. 

This cancellation of debts, either alone or in connection with 
supplementary legislation, was known in the later Greek world 
imder the name Seiaachtheia or *'disburdenment."^ Plutarch 
informs us ^ that this supplementary legislation took the form of 
a law prohibiting loans on the security of the person of the debtor. 
Aristotle does not expressly include this law in the Seisachtheia, 
but he mentions it in inunediate connection with it.* There can 
be Uttle doubt that Solon instituted such a law immediately after 
the promulgation of the order providing for the cancellation of 
debts. If he had not taken such a step, there would have been 
nothing to prevent a prompt return of the same deplorable con- 

1 For Seisachtheia see Appendix 3 and Busolt (1895, pp. 269-261). 
« Plut. Sol. XV. » Const of Ath. vi. 
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ditions which haxi only just been dispelled. We must, therefore, 
include in our survey of Solon's social and economic reforms 
this beneficent law which was calculated to perpetuate the 
personal liberty of Athenians. Never after, in the history of 
Athens, do we read of the enslavement or even the imprisonment 
of free men for debt, except in certain rare instances where vagrant 
and irresponsible persons had to be smnmarily dealt with.^ Un- 
fortunately we know nothing of the means adopted by Solon to 
prevent the rich from again getting into their power the land which 
belonged to impoverished debtors. There was the same need of 
permanent and effective legislation in this matter as in the matter 
of personal liberty. But the problem was infinitely more com- 
plicated. Land must still continue to serve as security for debts. 
What was needed was equitable regulation of the practice. But 
we know neither the procedure by which the rich had previously 
got the land into their power, nor the legislation by which Solon 
put a stop to it ; we must, therefore, content ourselves with the 
little which we have been able to gather from Solon's own state- 
ments. 

When by a few bold strokes Solon had rid Athenian society 
of the deplorable effects of long-standing abuses, it remained for 
him to establish the new order on a secure foundation. We have 
seen that he had very definite ideas of the best way to insure tte 
happiness of the state. Eunomia was the name which he applied 
to his ideal of civic order. The field was now clear for him to 
inaugurate a reign of law which would provide for the Athenians 
all the blessings which he had described in his earlier poem. 

Now, in order that a state may thrive and prosper under a 
reign of law, two things are essential : on the one hand, the laws 

1 Speaking of the abolition of slavery for debt, Glotz remarks (1004, p. S68): 
** D^ les premieres ann6es du sixi^me si^cle avant notre ^re, Ath^nes a aiosi 
plac^ sa legislation & une hauteur qui n^est atteinte aujourd^hui encore, et depuk 
peu de temps, que par quelques codes des nations les plus civilis^es.** This 
action may be credited to Solon without doubt. 
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must be wisely framed and impartially administered; on the 
other hand, the people must be loyal in their obedience to them and 
wise and patient when the need arises for a modification of them. 
Of these two essentials, Solon, at the best, could provide only one. 
He could do no more than build the machine and set it in motion ; 
thereafter its success or failiu-e would be only in part dependent 
on the skill and ingenuity with which he had constructed it. Un- 
less the people were endowed with the capacity for self-govern- 
ment, the machine would soon be broken and useless. 

Though only one of the two essentials could be provided 
wholly and completely by Solon, it should not be forgotten that 
he had done everything in his power to provide the other. In 
the early poem, which has just been mentioned, he had done what 
he could to direct the attention of the Athenians to the beauty 
of Eunomia. And we cannot but believe that he had bent every 
effort to implant in their minds a love and respect for the true 
freedom which a reign of law guarantees. Such admonitions 
must have formed the subject of other poems which are now 
lost ; and he must have embraced every opportunity offered by 
daily intercourse with his fellow-citizens to establish a sound 
public opinion. But the dissemination of such ideas is a slow 
business; no single individual, however wise he may be, can 
assure the wisdom of a whole community. The very nature of 
popular government forbids even an ardent advocate of its doc- 
trines to exert any pressiu-e upon the will of the citizens other 
than that of his own moral influence. 

Probably, at the beginning of the sixth century B.C., Solon 
could not foresee the dangers and difficulties of free institutions. 
The experiment had never yet been tried. Solon's chief claim to 
glory lies in the fact that, at a moment when Athens was in sore 
need of good government, he rejected the manifest opportunity 
to provide such government by making himself a benevolent 
autocrat and, acting on the faith that was in him, insisted that 
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the Athenians undertake the task of governing themselves. He 
prepared the way for them. Without such preparation nothing 
could have been done. He swept away all that he believed to be 
a hindrance to freedom, and provided the people with the necessary 
instrument for the preservation of their freedom. The future 
lay with the Athenians.^ 

5 

What was the nature of the instrument which he provided? 
In his own words, a body of written laws providing the fair ad- 
ministration of justice for every individual.* Just how much 
or how little is meant by these words, it has been hitherto beyond 
the power of scholars to determine. At the most, they imply 
that Solon was the first to provide the Athenians with a written 
code ; at the least, they would signify that he had simply added 
to a written code already in existence a limited number of laws 
which were essential for the estabUshment of an impartial ad- 
ministration of justice. It was the universal beUef of antiquity 
that Draco was the first to provide the Athenians with a written 
code and that Solon had repealed all of Draco's laws except those 
relating to homicide, and had created a new code in its place.' But 
this is manifestly an assumption which could not rest on any real 
evidence. Whatever Greeks of a later age knew about the laws 
/ of Solon, they could certainly know nothing of a code which pre- 
ceded that of Solon and which Solon had abolished. They did 
know, as we learn from inscriptions, that the laws relating to homi- 
cide which were still in force at the end of the fifth century were 
recorded under the name of Draco.* This fact probably led them 

1 ** Solon a m^rit^ sa gloire moins par son action sur les partis, quUl ne put 
jamais mattriser, ou par sa constitution, qui ne r^ista pas cinq ans k Tassaut des 
m^contents, que par les principes qu^il introduisit dans la legislation pour toujouis, 
par les prescriptions oh ses concitoyens ne cess^rent plus de voir le r6sum6 de la 
sagesse humaine." — Glotz (1904, p. 326). 

2 ix 18-20. * Const of Ath. iv 1, vii 1 ; Plut. Sol. xvii 1. 

* C. I. A, i 61. Furthermore, Plutarch suggests (Sol. xix 2) that Solon 
founded the Areopagus and supports the theory by the fact that Draco 
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to the inference that Draco had drafted a full code of laws and 
that since all early laws then extant were attributed to Solon, the 
still earUer code of Draco, with the exception mentioned, had 
been repealed. We cannot accept this inference without evidence 
that some substantial proof of it existed. Nor, on the other hand, 
can we deny flatly that there was a full written code of laws be- 
fore Solon. It is a significant fact that a strict construction of 
Solon's own words suggests that he himself believed that the good 
effect of his work was due, not primarily to the quaUty of his laws, 
but rather to the fact that he had reduced them to writing.* 
One should not insist too strongly upon this clue, but at the same 
time it should not be overlooked. 

If Solon was indeed the first to reduce the laws of Athens 
to writing, we must put a far higher estimate on his services to 
the people. As long as justice was administered solely on the 
basis of unwritten custom and precedent, there was no limita- 
tion on the power of the magistrates who were themselves the 
depositary of the law ; and since the magistrates without excep- 
tion were chosen among the rich and noble, the lower classes were 
entirely in their hands.^ The most arbitrary and oppressive 
procedure might pass under the name of jiistice, because the 
magistrates could maintain that their judgments were given in 
accordance with the law of the land. But if the law of the land 
was recorded in writing, so that it could be consulted by all who 
could read, the magistrates could not pervert justice to their own 
purposes without open defiance of the law. The importance of 
such a change cannot be overestimated. The reduction of the 

nowhere mentions the Areopagites but always addresses himself to the Ephetae 
in cases of homicide. There most, therefpre, have been a set of laws relating to 
homicide which were accepted as the work of Draco. Elsewhere we learn Uiat 
these laws of Draco were incorporated into the first of the Axones which were 
supposed to contain the laws of Solon. Evidently there was no documentary 
evidence to show exactly what Solon had done in a constitutional way. 

1 Appendix 4. 

< Cf . Aesch. Prom, 186 f . 618 &n rpax^i (i*e., Zct^t) koI Tap* iaurf rb dUctuop 
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laws to writing was a democratic reform of the first magnitude. 
If the thing had been done by Draco, it must have been done 
in the interest of the common people ; and it is difiicult to under- 
stand why his work should have had to be annulled in so short 
a time. The temptation is strong to deny the credit to Draco 
and give it to Solon, but unfortunately the matter lies beyond the 
reach of real proof. 

Whether the code of Solon was the first written code in Athena 
or not, we can be sure that it marked an important departure 
from conditions which had previously prevailed. Solon makes 
the explicit claim that it assured an impartial administration of 
justice for all, high and low aUke. If this claim was well founded^ 
the achievement certainly deserves unlimited praise ; in any case 
Solon himself deserves unlimited praise for so high a purpose. 
Was his claim really justified? Have we any information on 
which an answer to this important and fundamental question 
can be safely based? 

As we might expect, there is no allusion to any particular 
law in the extant poems of Solon. Probably none of the poems 
contained any such allusion. Prosaic as the matters are with 
which he sometimes deals, we should be surprised to find anything 
Uke the terms of a law appearing in his verse. But among later 
Greek and even Roman authors we may collect a large number of 
laws which were attributed to him. One or two appear as early 
as Herodotus and Aristophanes.^ Aristotle mentions a few; 
there are many in Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius; others are 
scattered among other authors. But the largest number are con- 
tained in the speeches of Demosthenes and the other Attic ora- 
tors. Many of the laws attributed to him manifestly belong to 
a later period ; a few can be definitely connected with his name ; 
the majority are such as might have been written by any early 
legislator. In order to know what confidence can be placed in 

1 Herodotus 11 177 ; Aristophanes Birds 1060. 
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the authenticity of this considerable body of supposedly Solonian 
laws, it is necessary to inquire how the laws which were written 
by Solon at the beginning of the sixth century could have been 
preserved as his recognizable work during the century and a half 
that intervenes before the first mention of a Solonian law by a 
Greek author. Such an inquiry leads to the conclusion (stated 
more fully elsewhere),^ that we have no right to accept any of 
these laws as genuinely Solonian unless there is some internal or 
external proof other than the mere ascription of them to him by 
the Greek writers. The nucleus, the original cell, of the great 
body of Athenian law was created by Solon ; this cell contained 
within itself all the characteristics of the mature organism ; but 
in the course of time the original cell expanded and multipUed, 
imtil in the end, though the original life-principle had never been 
lost, Athenian law was a thing infinitely greater and more complex 
than it had been at the beginning of its long Ufe of two hundred 
years. This biological analogy, though sUghtly misleading, is 
fundamentally true. Undoubtedly much of the original tissue 
of Solon's code still survived in the fourth century, but it was 
so imbedded in later accretions that it is practically impossible 
for us to isolate it. With a few exceptions, therefore, the many 
laws which pass under the name of Solon cannot be used as evi- 
dence of the character of his code. They are of the highest in- 
terest and importance to the student of Athenian law, but since 
the work of Solon cannot be distinguished from the laws which were 
in force before his time or from the laws which were passed sub- 
sequently, one who is curious primarily about the Ufe and career 
of Solon himself finds Uttle in them to assist him to a clearer view.* 

1 See Appendix 4. 

< For Solon's revision of the legal code, in addition to the s^ndard works on 
constitutional and legal antiquities, see Busolt (1805, pp. 287-296) and the ex- 
cellent discussion by Gilliard (1907, pp. 28 ff.) of the authenticity of the laws 
attributed to Solon. Sondhaus's dissertation (1909) is a collection of the laws 
attributed to Solon, classified under the several magistrates whose province it was 
to administrate them. He accepts almost all the laws as authentic, differing 
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Perhaps the law which may be assigned to Solon with the 
least hesitation is that prohibiting loans on the security of the 
person of the debtor. We have seen that a law of this tenor was 
necessary in order to prevent the recurrence of the evils which 
had been corrected by executive order. Besides this, two laws 
are recorded which bear within them the date of the archonship 
of Solon. Of these one, whose authenticity is generally recog- 
nized, legaUzed the practice of leaving property by will to persons 
unrelated by blood.^ This is a step common to all communities 
which pass from the primitive condition which recognizes only 
family rights and not personal rights in property. The other of 
the two laws provided for the reenfranchisement of all persons 
who had been disfranchised before the archonship of Solon, with 
certain specified exceptions ; * but even this law, which seems so 
well attested, is open to grave suspicion. 

fundamentally from Gilliard, who refuses to recognize more than a few. OlotE 
(1004, pp. S26 fit.) discuaseB at considerable length the eflfect of Solon^s legislation 
upon the solidarity of the family ; but one is disposed to doubt whether all that 
is attributed to Solon by him is actually Solon^s own work. It may be that re- 
forms that were supposed to have been achieved by Solon were not actually his 
alone, but rather the results of prolonged effort on the part of the Athenians. 
Glotz*8 study, however, is one of the most important contributions to the early 
history of Athenian law. 

^ On the laws of •inheritance and certain other laws whose authentioity is 
comparatively sure, see Glotz n0O4, pp. 826 flf.) and De Sanctis ri912, pp. 
211 ff.). The following x>as8age irom Glotz may also be quoted in this connec- 
tion (p. 307^ : ^ Dans la p^riode de la transition qui nous a men^ de la famille 
souveraine a TEtat souveraine, tandis que nous suivions les progrte de Pindi- 
vidualisme dans le droit grec, petit & petit tout Tint^r^t de cette ^tude s*est con- 
centre sur Ath^nes. Ce n^est pas seulement parce que cette viUe b^ndficie de la 
gloire acquise plus tard et des documents plus nombreux qu^elle a laisste. C^est 
que r^ellement, k partir du sixi^me si^cle, en un temps od toutes les cit63 avaient 
Element supprim6 la responsabilit^ f amiliale en droit conmiun, elle surpassa 
les autres par la vigeur des coups dont elle f rappa Torganisme interne et Taction 
sociale des yirri, L^homme icl f ut libre plus t6t que partout ailleurs. A un prog^ 
jusqu^alors continu, mais lent comme une fatality Solon donna une poussfe 
d^isive. Et c^est ainsi quUl fit passer sa patrie au premier rang, et que Phis- 
toire des ameliorations introduites daus les lois grecques se conf ond avec Thistoire 
mSme de la legislation attique.^' 

' Plut. Sol, xix ; cf . Andocides i 77 f . 
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6 

It may be a matter for surprise that in our examimition of 
the measures which Solon adopted for the amelioration of condi- 
tions in Athens no account has been taken so far of the changes 
which he may be supposed to have introduced in the political 
organization of the state. It is the habit in modem times to 
believe that the chief remedy for the discontent of the lower 
classes lies in the enlargement of their political rights. And yet 
in all that survives to us of Solon's own words we find but one 
obscure hint of poUtical reform. Are we to suppose that he made 
little or no change in the constitution? Or are we to suppose that 
though he did bring about changes of importance he has omitted 
any mention of them in his poems? There is much talk among 
ancient writers and modem scholars of the Solonian constitution, 
and there can be little doubt that he was responsible for modifi- 
cations of some sort. Probably the explanation of his silence 
is to be found in the fact that in the ancient world there was 
no distinction between constitutional law and statutory law; 
his allusions to law in general must be understood to cover his 
reforms in the governmental machinery as well as in the laws 
which the government was designed to administer. It is probable 
that if we had a full copy of Solon's laws, we should have as full 
a statement as ever existed of Solon's constitutional measures. 

AH that Solon himself has to tell us about his changes in the 
form of government is to be found in a single fragment which is 
quoted by Aristotle.^ He sajrs : 

To the common people I have given such a measure of privilege as 
suffioeth them, neither robbing them of the rights they had, nor holding out 
the hope of greater ones ; and I have taken equal thought for those who 
were possessed of power and who were looked up to on account of their 
wealth, careful that they too should suffer no indignity. I have taken 
a stand which enables me to hold a stout shield over both groups, and I 
have allowed neither to triumph unjustly over the other. 
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These words certainly imply that changes of some sort had 
been made ; but they chiefly emphasize the fact that the changes 
had been slight. Whether our judgment of the extent and im- 
portance of these changes, or the judgment of Solon's contem- 
poraries, would have been the same as his own, of course we cannot 
say. If Aristotle's verdict is sound,^ that Solon had actually 
transferred the sovereignty from the nobles to the common people, 
or rather to the people as a whole, we must admit either that 
Solon's changes were more far-reaching than he knew or that he 
was minimizing their effect. But perhaps he is not here discuss- 
ing the total effect of his reforms. The words which he actually 
uses imply, though they do not assert, that he is thinking of the 
right to hold oflSce. If this is the case, they contain a fair judg- 
ment of the provisions concerning eligibility to office which we 
shall find later in Aristotle's description of the constitution. 
More than all else, this statement of Solon reveals in a very strik- 
ing way his own view of the extent to which it is wise to grant 
political rights to the lower classes. He does not for a moment 
believe that they should enjoy the same rights as the upper classes. 
"Such a measure of privilege as sufficeth them" evidently means 
in his mind a measure of power sufficient to defend them against 
the injustice and abuse of the upper classes, from which alone the 
magistrates were chosen. Similar words might have been used 
in Rome of the portentous institution of the tribunate ; but 
whereas the Roman tribunate culminated in the principate, 
the defensive power of the Athenian plebs led ultimately to the 
most extreme form of democracy. However, such an outcome as 
this unquestionably lay far beyond the range of Solon's prophetic 
vision. 

Excepting this single obscure allusion to political change 
which is made by Solon himself, our information on this very 
important subject is all derived from Greek writers of later timeS; 

1 Const, ofAth, ix ; cf. Arist. PoL ii 12, 1273 b, 34 to 1274 a, 28. 
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pnncipally from Aristotle and Plutarch. Aristotle devotes 
several pages to the subject in the Constitution of Athens and a 
page or two in the Politics.^ Plutarch adds little to what may be 
learned from Aristotle. From these authorities we derive cer- 
tain categorical statements about some features of the Solonian 
constitution, some critical observations on its tendencies, but 
nothing like a detailed description. Aristotle himself probably 
learned what he knew about Solon's constitutional reforms partly 
from his own researches and the researches of his pupils, and 
partly from the works of his predecessors, especially Androtion 
and the other students of Athenian history.^ But what was the 
ultimate source of authoritative information? Whatever politi- 
cal changes Solon brought about, he must have promulgated 
either by executive order or in his completed code of laws.' Docu- 
mentary evidence, therefore, of a reliable nature must have been 
completely lacking at the end of the fifth century. As far as 
we can see, the opinions of Androtion and Aristotle must have 
rested upon the evidence of extant laws which were attributed to 
Solon,^ upon inferences drawn from the political institutions of 
the time, and to a certain extent upon tradition. At the best, 

1 Const, of Aih, y-zii ; for references to the Politics see p. 14, footnote 2 ; 
Plut. 8oL xvii-xix. 

* Cf . pp. 18 fl. 

> The ancient confusion between the two conceptions of constitutional and 
statutory law is often exhibited, as in Aeschlnes ill 38 r^) pofio$4rjiTf rj^v dfifiOKpa- 
rlap Karaariicavri ; 257 rbv KaXKlarois ybftois Kwriiiiaavra r^v drfftoKparlap ; Isocrates 
vii 16 ipofioSiriiae SrifioKpaTlap. Lysias (xxx 28) ranges Solon with Themistocles 
and Pericles as one of the great democratic pofio64rai^ and elsewhere the name of 
Solon is found in groups including these names and the names of Chsthenes and 
Aristides. Other passages in which Solon is referred to as the first leader of the 
popular party are : Const, of Ath, xxviii 2, xli 2 ; Aristophanes Clouds 1187 ; 
Isocrates vii 16, zv 232 ; Andocides i 81 ff., 06, 111 ; Lysias xxx 2 ; Demosthenes 
zviii 6 ; Aeschines iii 267. 

^ An example of this method may be seen in Const of Ath. viii 8. Here 
Aristotle infers the function of the pai^Kpapoi from the frequent appearance in 
Solon^S laws of the words rodt pavKpdpovt ela-wpdrreip and dpaXUrKeip ix tov pavKpa- 
piKov dpyvfUov, These phrases, he says, are found in laws no longer in use. In 
Const, of Ath, viii 4 he determines one of the powers of the Areopagus on the 
testimony of a law attributed to Solon relating to the process of elaayy^^lo. against 
men who conspired to overthrow the state. 
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only very uncertain conclusions can be drawn from evidence of 
this kind, especially in a subject like constitutional law which 
requires great precision of terms. But we are not in a position 
to control the results of Aristotle's study of the evidence; we 
cannot be sure how far his statements were justified even by the 
meager facts at his disposal. 

Furthermore, if Aristotle knew comparatively little about the 
constitution of Solon, he knew even less about the constitution 
which was in use before the period of reform. We are embarrassed 
by the spectral constitution of Draco. It is a matter of endless 
dispute whether Draco, besides what he is supposed to have done 
towards the codification of the laws, also made changes in the 
constitution of the state. Until the discovery of Aristotle's 
treatise on the Constitution of Athens, there was not a shred of 
evidence for a Draconian constitution. Now that we have this 
pamphlet before our eyes, we are scarcely better oflF, because 
Aristotle appears to have drawn his information from an oli- 
garchic writer who might have found it to his advantage to forge 
a constitution of Draco.^ Aristotle's very brief account of Draco's 
reforms includes, furthermore, allusions to several features which 
are also attributed to Solon. If we could examine in their com- 
pleteness the measures which Solon adopted for the government 
of Athens, and if we could set them by the side of the institutions 
which had preceded them, we should be able to form a just con- 
ception of the political principles by which he was actuated and 
of the sagacity and skill which he brought to his task. But 
this we cannot do. We must be content with the brief critical 
estimate of his work which we find in Aristotle and Plutarch, and 
with the common opinion of antiquity, and recognize frankly 
that any real corroboration of the ancient account is impossible.* 

1 Busolt (1896, pp. 36 ff.). 

< For the features of the Solonian constitution, in addition to the standaitl 
works on constitutional and legal antiquities, see Busolt (1896, pp. 264-287); 
Lehmann-Haupt (1906) ; the chapter of De Sanctis (1912) on **La prima oosti- 
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One of the most striking features of Solon's legislation is that 
he did not pretend to believe that all men are equal. Founder 
of the Athenian democracy though he was, he nevertheless based 
his system of government upon clearly defined classes. It ap- 
pears that there already existed in the state four classes of citizens, 
openly recognized and plainly named. These were the Pen- 
tacosiomedimni, the Hippeis, the Zeugitae, and the Thetes. The 
literal meaning of these words is clear : the first were men whose 
income amoimted to five hundred measiu'es; the second were 
knights, men who owned and were able to support a horse ; the 
third were men who owned a yoke of oxen for farm work ; and 
the fourth were common laborers. Undoubtedly the names of 
the classes bore these meanings in the beginning. The last 
three are common noims, and it was no doubt through popul^ 
usage that they came to be appUed to three several classes in the 
economic scale. The name of the first class has an artificial 
appearance, as if it had been coined by a theorist or a legislator. 
But it may have been as much a popular invention as the word 
"milUonaire." However this may be, we may assume that 
three of the names at any rate were old. Whether they had been 
used in a technical sense before Solon, to denominate four classes 
officially recognized by the state, we cannot tell. It would be 
interesting to know whether he was the first to recognize them 
officially, or whether he was merely continuing, in a modified 
form perhaps, dispositions which had been made before his time. 
Whenever it was that the four classes were first recognized by 
the Athenian constitution, it appears that they were given at 
some time a more precise definition than the meaning of the words 
themselves would imply. The Pentacosiomedimni included all 

tuzione scritta'' ; Sandys (1912), who gives a copious bibliography ; the chapter 
of Beloch (1913) entitled "Zur Verfassungsgeschichte Athens.'' 
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Athenian citizens whose land produced annually five hundred or 
more measures of com and oil, the Hippeis, all whose land pro- 
duced from three to five hundred measures, the Zeugitae, all whose 
land produced from two to three hundred measures; and all 
below the Zeugitae belonged to the class of Thetes.^ It will be 
observed that this division into classes was made entirely on an 
agrarian basis. It was a frank recognition of the landed aris- 
tocracy. The wealthy manufacturer or trader could not claim 
a place in the upper classes on the basis of his income. The 
ownership of Attic soil was the only key to these exclusive 
groups. We cannot positively assert that imder Solon the class 
distinctions were exactly as they have been described ; but at 
any rate there is no evidence for supposing that they were not. 

It is very difficult to understand how membership in the 
several classes was determined. The distribution could not be made 
once for all, because there must have been considerable fluctua- 
tion in the size of the crops from year to year. But how could an 
annual census of the population be taken? Possibly no census 
at all was taken. Possibly only those citizens who were actually 
nominated for office were required to prove that their land had 
during the previous year produced enough to place them in the 
class eligible for the oflSce in question. Again, if only those men 
were eligible for office who gathered from their own land large 
enough crops to admit them to the required class, what are we 
to think of the increasingly large group of men whose income was 
derived from manufacture or trade? This was the class to which 
Solon belonged, and this was the class which during the next 
ten or twenty years were the chief supporters of his policies. Only 
two answers present themselves. Either the successful manu- 

1 Const o/Ath, vii 4. Aristotle was uncertain of the requirements for the 
cla^s of the Knights and presents several pieces of indirect evidence. Manifestly 
neither he nor his sources had any direct documentary evidence. For a discus- 
sion of the four classes, see Busolt (1896, pp. 180 ff.), and Gilliard (1907. pp 
221-240). 
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facturer or trader must invest his money in land, if he was not 
already a landholder — a requirement which with the develop- 
ment of commercial and industrial life must soon grow irksome — 
or the census was not based actually upon the produce of the soil, 
but upon incomes from all sources, measured in terms of the 
produce of the soil. This is contrary to the express language of 

Aristotle — S? &v ^#c njs ouceuis voi-Q ircirroKoa-ta fuirpa ^ — which is SO ex- 
plicit that if we deny the truth of it we must also admit that 
Aristotle himself was in error. 

In what way did Solon make use of this division into classes? 
One natiually expects to find that the higher classes were called 
upon to perform special duties and that they enjoyed in return 
certain rights and privileges. One thinks of the later Athenian 
system of liturgies and of the modem income tax. But in Solon's 
government, as far as we know, the classes served only to define 
the eligibility of the citizens to the several public oflBices. The 
highest officials of the state might be chosen only from citizens 
of the first class; the next highest from the second class; the 
lowest from the third. Members of the Thetic class were not 
eligible to office.^ 

At first sight there is little that is democratic in such a system. 
One learns with a slight shock of disappointment that the father 
of democracy did not establish a democracy at all, but an aris- 
tocracy, or rather a timocracy, in which wealth was a requisite 
for a share in the government. But the case is not complete yet. 
We have not yet discovered the sovereign power in the Solonian 
state. Let us postpone judgment for a time. In the meanwhile 
it is fair to ask whether the. timocratic arrangements marked any 
advance over previous conditions. It is not fair to judge Solon's 
achievement solely by the standard of perfect democracy. 

In the first i)lace, let us inquire who was actually excluded 

1 Const, of Ath, vii 4. 

2 Const of Ath. vii ; Plut. Sol. xviii 2 ; Arist. Pol. ii 12, 1274 a, 18 fl. 
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from office by Solon's plan. Only members of the lowest class ; 
only men who owned no land or who owned so little that they 
derived from it less than two hundred measures a year; only 
those who, as a general rule, were so lacking in enterprise and 
intelligence that they could not rise above a very humble station 
in Ufe ; only those who were manifestly imfit to hold a responsible 
post in the government. Men of this type rarely hold office 
even in a real democracy, and when they do, it is regarded as a 
public calamity. Probably by far the larger niunber of Athenian 
citizens were included in the three upper classes. Probably these 
classes included all who were fit to hold office. And let us recall 
that by the Seisachtheia and by the law which forbade lending 
money on the person of the debtor, Solon had opened a fair field 
for all honest endeavor. Economically all men were equal; 
any man who could show his worth in the ordinary business of 
life received his proper portion of political rights. There was a 
certain justice in the property requirement. In an age when 
education was not universal, only those persons who enjoyed the 
advantages of good birth and at least moderate wealth could 
attain to such a measure of cultivation and experience as would 
properly prepare them for public life. Solon saw things as they 
were and made his plans accordingly. He was indeed an idealist 
in some ways : without idealism he could have- accomplished 
nothing. But he was not the man to wreck his ship upon a rock 
because his eyes were on the distant haven. 

Was the new arrangement better than the old? Alas, we 
know so little of Athens before the archonship of Solon that we 
cannot say for certain. But we may guess at the nature of the 
change, with some probability that we shall not go very wide of 
the mark. The affairs of Athens, since the abolition of the king- 
ship, had been in the hands of the hereditary nobility. Little 
by little, with the changing conditions of the world, the benevo- 
lent rule of the nobles had given way to greedy and rapacious 
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exploitation of the lower classes; the mass of the people, no 
longer acquiescent and contented, became more and more tur- 
bulent and revolutionary. Civil war had been threatening for 
fifty years. Under these circumstances it is only reasonable to 
conclude that until the time of Solon the public offices of Athens 
were the monopoly of a narrow oligarchy. We are told that 
officials had been appointed from year to year by the council of 
the Areopagus,^ and the council of the Areopagus was the organ 
of the dominant famiUes in the state. If this had really been the 
state of affairs in Athens (as it probably had been), we should be 
ready to admit that the constitutional regulations of Solon, 
preceded by the Seisachtheia and the abolition of slavery for debt, 
which were the necessary preliminary, introduced a poUtical 
order infinitely more Uberal than an3rthing which had yet been 
known. 

We have now examined the significance of the first feature of 
the Solonian constitution: all officials were to be chosen from 
among the members of the three upper classes. Who were these 
officials? Did Solon introduce new offices? Apparently not. 
All offices mentioned are earUer institutions * — the nine archons, 
including the Eponymous Archon, the King Archon, the Polem- 
arch, and the six Thesmothetae ; the Tamiae, the Poletae, the 
Colacretae, the Eleven.' There seems to have been no change 
in any of these offices, except that the circle of eUgibility was 
widened. 

The next important question concerns the manner in which 
officials were chosen. Aristotle says expUcitly that the method 
was a combination of election and sortition.* Each of the four 
tribes chose a list of candidates and from these combined lists 
the required number were selected by lot. In the case of the ar- 

1 Const, cfAth, viii 2. 

3 On the pre-Solonian Athenian magistracies see Busolt (1895, pp. 163 ff.). 

8 Const, of Ath. vii 3. 

^ Const, of Ath. viii ; cf . Plut. Comp. Sol. et Publ. ii. 
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chons, for example, each tribe chose ten candidates, and from the 
total number of forty, the nine archons were selected by lot. These 
statements are open to great suspicion, esp^ially since they seem 
to be inferences drawn from the practices of later times. Origi- 
nally the appointment of archons was in the power of the Areop- 
agus, and since this method had at some time been replaced 
by the method which has just been described, Aristotle assumes 
that the change was introduced by Solon. . But whether the as- 
sumption is true or not, it throws very little light on the working 
of the government. Undoubtedly the lot is the foe of special 
privilege, and was later a characteristic of the Athenian democ- 
racy. In the absence, however, of any information concerning 
the method employed in the primary choice of candidates, we 
cannot decide what advance Solon may have made over the 
oligarchic rule of the past.* 

This is the sum of our knowledge concerning the modifica- 
tions which were introduced by Solon in connection with the 
magistracies of the state. We turn now to the councils. 

Aristotle announces with the utmost brevity that Solon created 
a Council of Four Hundred composed of one hundred members 
from each of the four tribes.* What the duties and privileges of 
this council were, how the members were chosen, what classes of 
citizens were eUgible to membership in it, — to these questions 

1 Cf. Arist. Pol. ii 12, 1274 a and iii 11, 1281 b. It appears that ancient 
scholars were generally agreed that Solon had given to all citizens without dis- 
tinction certain powers of control over the magistrates. It is not certain exactly 
what these powers were ; they are stated in different forms in different places. 
And there was a difference of opinion concerning the merit of the innovation : 
some regaixied Solon ^s polity as an ideal mixture of oligarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy ; others thought the democratic element had killed the other two. 
Aristotle does not hold Solon responsible for the radical democracy of the fifth 
century. One might judge from his account that he felt that it was generally 
known what changes Solon had made in the constitution and that it was not neces- 
sary to describe them. But one does not get the impression that he had documen- 
tary evidence. Manifestly Solon was generally regarded as the founder of the 
wdrptos drifiOKparela^ that is, the democratic form of government obtained by elim- 
inating the democratic excesses of the fifth century. 

« Const, of Ath. viii 4. 
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he supplies no answers. Unfortunately, a few pages earlier in 
his essay, he has ascribed to Draco a Council of Four Hundred 
One,^ and we are completely baffled in any attempt to reconcile 
the conflicting statements. Plutarch is more communicative.^ 
He represents this council as an addition to the governmental 
arrangements which was necessary in order to secure political 
equilibriiun between the classes. The Council of the Areopagus, 
we may safely beUeve, was an ancient institution, the old council 
of elders, the Athenian house of lords. This council Solon re- 
tained, but he apparently introduced certain modifications in its 
composition and its prerogatives. Exactly how it had been con- 
stituted in the past we do not know, but the explicitness with 
which we are told about the organization of it under Solon argues 
that the features which are expressly described were thought to 
be novel.* In the first place, it was to be composed of all men 
who had served as archons. This means, of course, that all 
Athenians belonging to the property-class whose members were 
eligible to the archonship were also eligible to the Areopagus. 
We may believe that this new definition of membership is an in- 
dication of much more narrowly restricted membership in the 
past. If noble birth had been the requisite for admission to the 
Areopagus before Solon's time, the new requisite was the owner- 
ship of a certain amount of the soil of Attica. But the council 
still remained the conservative element in the state. It was to 
act as the governor in the political machine, which was to exercise 
control over wild and revolutionary procedure. It was expressly 
designated the guardian of the laws. No doubt it had been the 
guardian of the laws in the past ; but it had been also the sovereign 
executive of the laws. It had been the steam box and the driving 
wheel as well as the governor in the engine Of state. The magis- 
trates had been appointed by the council ; now, the council was 

1 Const. o/Ath, iv 8. « Plut. Sol. xix ; Comp, Sol. et Publ. iL 

* Cofist. ifAth, viii ; Plut. Sol. xix ; Comp. 8oL et PubL ii. 
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composed of past magistrates who had been chosen by a larger 
electorate. The comicil now played a subordinate part in the 
administration of the state, but a part which it was eminently 
fitted to play, both because of its historic dignity and because 
of the naturally conservative temper of the class from which its 
members were drawn. 

Let us now return to the Coimcil of Four Hundred. Plutarch 
tells us that the Council of the Areopagus was not sufficient to 
meet the needs of the time. The Seisachtheia had given the people 
a taste of liberty, and they were in a mood to demand more Uberty 
and greater political privilege. Besides, they were probably sus- 
picious of the Areopagus, the ancient bulwark of special privilege. 
Though its sting had been drawn, they were still afraid of its 
bite. This was the need which, according to Plutarch, the 
Council of Four Hundred was created to meet. It was to be a 
house of commons, larger and more widely representative than 
the upper house, and its part in the government was to give 
expression to the more progressive and Uberal aspirations of the 
community. 

There was still another council in Athens, as ancient as the 
Council of the Areopagus itself. The Ecclesia, or popular as- 
sembly, had probably always been a vital element in Athenian 
government, and was destined in the future to become all-power- 
ful. In a city as small as Athens the method of representative 
government was not necessary, or at any rate it was not practiced ; 
the people managed their own affairs without intermediary. 
Now we may imagine that the economic reforms of Solon, though 
they had not transformed the people of Athens into a fierce de- 
mocracy like that which Cleon harangued at the end of the fifth 
century, had nevertheless aroused in them poUtical ambitions 
which might easily wreck the state if they were not controlled. 
The new council, in the words of Plutarch, "was to deliberate 
on pubUc matters before the people did, and was not to allow 
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any matter to come before the popular assembly without such 
previous deliberation/' Its function, therefore, was to control 
the exuberant activity of the Ecclesia; to stand in the same 
relation to the Ecclesia as the Areopagus to the state as a 
whole. But — and here we revert to the character of the 
council as a popular organization — the people were not dis- 
trustful of it, because it was their own and not associated with 
a hereditary aristocracy. "The city with its two councils," says 
Plutarch, ''riding as it were at double anchor, would be less 
tossed by the siu'ges, and would keep its populace in greater 
quiet." 

It has been assumed throughout this discussion that the 
Council of Four Himdred was open to the majority of Athenian 
citizens. The Council of the Areopagus was composed of past 
archons; the Ecclesia was open to any Athenian of any class. 
We do not know whether any property qualification was required 
for eligibility to the Four Hundred. But it is extremely likely 
that all Athenians of the three upper classes were eUgible, even 
if the members of the Thetic class were excluded. 

Two poUtical privileges alone were allowed to the class of 
Thetes. One has just been mentioned, namely, membership in the 
Ecclesia. The other was the privilege of membership in the Dicas- 
terion, or popular court.^ In later times this popular court 
was multiplied into a larger nmnber of courts which sat in judg- 
ment upon practically all legal disputes in Athens. It came to 
be one of the most characteristic institutions of democratic Athens. 
Just how it was organized in Solon's time we do not know, nor 
do we know the extent of its prerogatives. We cannot even say 
categorically that it was instituted by Solon. But we may say, 
on the authority of Aristotle, first, that Solon allowed an appeal 
from the decision of the magistrates to the popular court, and, 
second, that he permitted members of the Thetic class to sit in it. 

» Const, of Ath. yii 8, ix ; Plut. Sol. xviii. 
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Here at last we find the sovereign power in the state : "the people, 
being master of the juryman's ballot, became thereby master of 
the state." ^ With this powerful instrument in their hands, the 
people need never again fear the partial judgment of oligarchic 
despots. They were masters of their own fate. It is not necessary 
to assume, as some do, that the popular court had the right to 
call a magistrate to account at the close of his term of office : this 
practice, again highly characteristic of democratic Athens, may 
have been instituted by Solon ; but we have no definite knowledge 
that it was. Even without this prerogative, the popular court 
was already a safeguard of popular liberty. 

Little more can be said about the constitution which Solon 
established. We have seen that the changes which he introduced 
were few in number, but far reaching in effect. There is noth- 
ing violent in his measures. Most of the old tools with the old 
names are still in use. But beneath the surface a deep political 
revolution was enacted. Nobility of birth and hereditary privi- 
l^e were quietly set aside, and in their place was put equality 
of rights. But the whole transformation was carried through 
with so much moderation that in describing it one fears to slight 
its conservative quaUties if he praises its liberaUty, and to do less 
than justice to its Uberality if he insists on its cautious conserv- 
atism. If Louis XIV could say, "I am the State," Solon might 
with equal truth say, "I am the Revolution." 

Let us try to avoid any misunderstanding concerning the form 
of this constitution which the ancients attributed to Solon. There 
is no evidence whatever that he drew up a constitution in docu- 
mentary form. Indeed, probably neither Athens nor any other 
Greek state ever had a formal constitution. The magistracies 
and the various governmental practices seem to have grown out 
of custom and tradition, or out of statutory legislation. We 
do not know just how Solon promulgated and recorded the meas- 

1 Const cfAth. ix ; Plut. Sol, xviii 3. 
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ures which affected what we should call the constitution. Prob- 
ably most of them took the form of special laws prescribing the 
action of certain magistrates under certain conditions.^ It was 
the laws of Solon that were recorded and which were regarded 
as the charter of Athenian liberties. These laws seem to have 
been arranged under the heads of the several magistrates in whose 
province they lay. It may be that prescriptions touching the 
eligibility to the various offices, the method of election to them, 
and other such matters were recorded together with the laws that 
were to be administered by them. 

When Aristotle comes to sum up Solon's most important con- 
tributions to the development of the Athenian democracy,* it is 
interesting to observe that two of the three are legal rather 
than constitutional enactments. The first is the famous law which 
prohibited the loan of money with the personal liberty of the 
borrower for security. The second is a law granting to any one 
who so desired, the right to bring an action in defense of any per- 
sons who are wronged. This was a powerful blow at the feudal- 
ism which had prevailed in the past. The nobles alone had been 
judges in disputes between citizens, and the nobles alone could 
carry the complaints of their clients before the judicial authori- 
ties. The result of this was that all citizens who were not members 
of the ruling oligarchy were entirely in the hands of their land- 
lords or patrons and were unable to seek redress for their wrongs 
except through their landlords, whether the wrongs proceeded 
from outside sources or from the landlords themselves. The 
third is the right of appeal to the popular court. 

Our ancient authorities have something to say about the dis- 
position of the laws when Solon had completed the formulation 
of them.' Aristotle says they were inscribed and set up in the 
King's Stoa and that all swore to abide by them ; that the nine 

1 Bnsolt (1805, p. 48, footnote 1). > Const ofAth, ix. 

• ConaL qfAth. vii ; Plut. SoL xxv ; Herodotus i 29. 
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archons took a solemn oath to set up a statue of gold if they trans- 
gressed any of the laws; and that the laws were ratified for a 
hundred years. Plutarch adds that the council swore that they 
would support the laws ; he attributes the oath of obedience to 
the thesmothetae and not to the archons. Herodotus states that 
the laws were to stand for ten years. 

We are evidently dealing here with traditions for which there 
could be no real evidence. The oath of the archons was inferred 
from a later practice ; ^ and the divergence between ten and a 
hundred years indicates that there was no certain information 
on the subject. 

We can be sure that the laws were inscribed on wood, stone, 
or possibly metal, and set up in some public place where they 
would be accessible to all.* It is altogether likely that Solon had 
insured a fair trial of his measures by binding the citizens to 
observe them for a certain period, or until they were amended 
according to a definitely prescribed procedure. Beyond this we 
cannot go. 

In modem times Solon is known chiefly as a legislator. His 
legislative activities have so far overshadowed all other circmn- 
stances in his life, and have so far obscured the character 
and personaUty of the man himself, that his very name is in a 
fair way to become, in oiu* popular speech, a common noim mean- 
ing a member of a legislative body. Even among the Greeks them- 
selves, though his other services to Athens were not forgotten, there 
was a tendency to think of him first as the great Athenian law- 
giver. No doubt there is some justice in thus emphasizing his 
work in the codification of Attic law. It may be that this work 
had a more far reaching and abiding influence than anything else 
that he did. But this is not by any means beyond question. 

1 Cf. Const. o/Ath, Iv 5. 

2 For ancient opinions concerning the form of the tablets on which the laws 
were inscribed, see Appendix 4. 
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His economic reforms and the example of his integrity and of 
his disinterested statesmanship may have meant more to 
Athens, and therefore to the world, than his labors in Athenian 
law. 

If no categorical judgment is hazarded here concerning the 
true merits of the Solonian reforms, this is due to the fear of seem- 
ing to know what is really not known. The opinions of scholars 
range from scant approval to high praise.^ The reason for this 
variation is to be found partly in the diversity of their standards 
of judgment, but still more in the diversity displayed in their 

1 The following may be taken as typical. Wilamowitz (ISdS, n, 06) says : 
^ dass er ein grosser staatsmann gewesen wlire, wird sein gewissen geneint haben, 
so gut wie wir es vemeinen mtissen. und doch hat Aristoteles ihn einen einzigen 
unter alien staatsm&nnem genannt, der alleln das wol des ganzen znr richtschnur 
sich genommen. und doch hat er in der tat die demokratie Athens, wenn auch 
nur aJs vorl&uf er des Kleisthenes, imd die athenische poesie, wenn auch nur als 
Yorlaufer des Aischylos begrUndet. dass er beides yermochte, dass seine person 
sowol den Drakon wie den PeisLstratos, ja noch den Kleisthenes in den schatten 
gestellt hat, das dankt er der Muse, ihn allein von ihnen hdrte die nachwelt imd 
hdren auch wir noch. ein grosser dichter war er nicht, aber ein weiser und 
frommer imd guter mensch, was denn doch mehr ist.** Adler (1896, p. 129) 
takes the opposite view : ** Ich glaube im Gegensatz zu diesen Autorit&ten (i.e., 
Aristotle and Wilamowitz) die Ansicht verf echten zu mtissen, dass Solon — trotz 
seines Idealismus — als wahrhaf t genialer Staatsmann anzusehen ist und als sozialer 
Reformator grossen Stils im Ged&chtnis aller Zeiten fortzuleben verdient. Die 
Kritiker haben yiel zu sehr jenen augenblicklichen Misserfolg, der zur Aufrich- 
tung der AUeinherrschalt f Uhrte, im Auge, w&hrend eine tief er grabende soziolo- 
gische Geschichtsbetrachtung die ganze einzige Kulturentwicklung Athens mit 
der politischen und sozialen Reform Solons in enge Verbindung bringen imd fUr 
die fortgesetzten Wirren eine gentigende Erkl&rung herbeischalfen wird. Solon 
war ein grosser Staatsmann : denn er hat die schweren Gebresten der Zeit klar 
erkannt und die Mittel zu ihrer Heilung mit starker und sicherer Hand durch- 
geftihrt ; seine Massregeln stellen die gewaltigste soziale Reform dar, die jemals 
in der Weltgeschichte &uf friedlichem Wege zur AusfUhrung gelangt ist. Durch 
ihn ist thatsfichlich eine wahrhafte Bauembefreiung grossen Stils durchgefUhrt 
und damit der Grundstein zu der attischen Kultur, wie wir sie kennen, das Fun- 
dament zu Athens kUnftiger Grdsse gelegt worden . . . Dass aber Solon wirk- 
lich als Schopfer der Grdsse Athens, wenn dieser Ausdruck auf eine einzelne 
Person tiberhaupt anwendbar ist, angesehen werden muss, ULsst sich beinahe 
strikte beweisen.** It is well to add also the wise words of Croiset (1903, 
p. 696) : " Toutefois, Toeuvre de Solon, oeuvre legislative et po^Uque k la fois, 
ne fut pas sterile. Elle resta, dans la vie publique, comme un id^al, que les 
meilleurs citoyens aimaient k invoquer et qui leur pr§tait son autorit^ ; et elle 
devint, dans la vie morale et intellectuelle, comme ime source de bonnes pens^es, 
que de grands esprits accrurent peu k peu, et qui, peut-^tre, attendent encore 
leur riidisation.'^ 
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hypothetical restoration of circumstances for which there is no 
direct historical evidence. Whatever may have been the virtue 
or success of Solon's political acts, the principles and ideals by 
which he was moved in his public career are clear for all to under- 
stand, and, it is to be hoped, for all to admire. 



CHAPTER IV 
AFTER THE ARCHONSHH* 



When the strenuous term of Solon's office finally came to an 
end and all the momentous changes which he had planned were 
finally accomplished, he himself felt content with his work.. 
*'What I promised," he says, "with the gods' help, I fulfilled."^ 
It may be that his own approval would have been less pronounced 
if he had not been called upon to defend vigorously the measiu'es 
he had adopted. What he has to say in his own support is called 
forth by the hostile criticism which was brought against him from 
all sides. In such a situation it was natural that he should 
emphasize the good in what he had done and be silent about 
the misgiving? he may have had concerning his success. 

There was, as a matter of fact, considerable popular dissatis- 
faction.* Men kept coming to him with inquiries, criticisms, and 
complaints. In general, the rich were angry because his reforms 
cut too deep, the poor because they did not cut deep enough. The 
lower classes had supposed that his professions of moderation 
were insincere and had believed that when he once got the power 
in his hands he would permit them to glut themselves on the good 
thing? of the rich. The rich on the other hand expected him to 
allay the popular clamor without despoiling them of any of their 
cherished privileges and pleasures. 

These complaints were met by Solon with clear-cut statements 
in his own behalf. As before his archonship he had made public 

1 vili 6. > Const cfAth. xi ; Plut. Sol. zxv. 
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his views concerning the needs of the state through the instrumen- 
tality of verse, so now when he was assailed with criticism he 
adopted a similar means of defense. In a considerable number of 
poems he described and justified the steps he had taken for the 
amelioration of Athenian affairs. Of these poems not a few frag- 
ments remain,^ and, as we have seen, they provide us with our 
best information concerning the nature of his reforms. This 
whole group of poems must have been written and published 
during the first year or two after his archonship, when the issues 
involved were still uppermost in men's minds. He says again 
and again that he had done just what he had said he would do, 
no more and no less. If people had formed false expectations, 
he was not to blame. As a matter of fact, the poor had been 
given more than they could ever have hoped for in their wildest 
dreams; the rich, if they could only see the magnitude of the 
peril from which the city had been saved with comparatively 
little loss to themselves, would feel unbounded gratitude. "But 
in great undertakings,'' says Solon, somewhat wistfully, "it is 
difficult to please all." ' It may be that the people had some just 
cause for dissatisfaction. But it is manifest that many, if not 
most, of the complaints which were raised were due to the narrow- 
ness and prejudice of the various groups of citizens ; and though 
we may be disposed to be cautious and to withhold an altogether 
favorable judgment of Solon's work, we must at any rate give 
him our whole-hearted applause for his excellent intentions and 
the unselfishness, moderation, and impartiality with which he 
carried them through. 

Such an attitude as that exhibited by both parties at the close 
of Solon's archonship did not augur well for the future well- 
being of the state. It has been remarked' that his ideal of 
Eunomia depended not only on the existence of good laws but 
also on the disposition of the people to obey them loyally and con- 

1 vi-xL « xxiu. • Pp. 66, 67. 
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tentedly. The real worth of Solon's institutions could only be 
tested by a patient trial over a number of years. Such a trial 
apparently the people were not ready to give them. At any rate, 
we are told that after an interval of peace lasting for only three 
or four years, party strife was again so violent that a whole year 
passed without the election of an archon.^ A similar period of 
anarchy occurred again a little later. But this continued dis- 
cord does not prove that Solon's work was of no avail. The be- 
neficent eflfects of the Seisachtheia were not undone ; the written 
code of laws still stood as a cornerstone of future reconciliation ; 
the momentous changes in the direction of popular government 
were not rescinded. It was too much to expect that a single 
year's work would suffice to make over Athenian society and 
appease all the discordant elements. The long history of demo- 
cratic development was only just beginning. Solon no doubt 
suffered disappointment as every champion of popular govern- 
ment must suffer whose ideals run ahead of the ability of the people 
to comprehend and realize them. 



Sooner or later during the years which followed his archon- 
ship Solon made up his mind to leave Athens for a time.' Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, he announced that he would not return for 
ten years, thinking that he ought not to stay in Athens and ex- 
pound his laws in person, but that the Athenians should simply 
obey them as they were written. It has been supposed that in 
this passage Aristotle was quoting indirectly from some poem in 
which Solon announced his departure and declared the rea- 
sons for it. This is a reasonable conjecture ; but after all it is 
only a conjecture, and we cannot be sure that Aristotle had such 
direct evidence for his statements. There can be no question 

1 Canst, cf AUi. xiii. > For a discussion of Solon^s travels, see Appendix 0. 
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about the fact that Solon went abroad ; but we do not know 
just when he went, whether within a few months or a few 
years of the close of his archonship, nor can we be sure that his 
reasons were those which Aristotle gives. We are not justified, 
therefore, in seeking causes either for praise or for blame in 
his action. We cannot say that Solon was playing the part of 
a coward in abandoning the field, nor can we assert positively 
that he showed real courage in leaving his legislation to prove its 
worth without defense or support from himself. The latter sup- 
position is, indeed, entirely in harmony with his settled policy. It 
was always his aim that the Athenians should live under the 
government of their own laws : he had refused in the past to usurp 
the place of the law by making himself t3rrant, and it may well 
be that he refused with equal firmness to serve as a meddlesome 
administrator of a finished code. If the laws were good they 
required no special interpretation in special cases. We should 
be grateful for something more definite than these guesses at fact 
and motive ; but we cannot even be sure that there was any con- 
nection between the effects of Solon's legislation and his deter- 
mination to go abroad for a period of foreign travel. 

Aside from the possible political reasons which induced Solon 
to go abroad, he had two definite personal motives, as our author- 
ities tell us. He went partly on commercial business and partly 
to see the world. Even if the biographers did not learn these 
facts from a poem, they could be easily guessed. Solon's intel- 
lectual curiosity lasted through life, as he tell^ us himself (yiypdurjcw 8* 
cuci TToAAa StSao-Ko/wos),* and there would have been much to tempt 
him in foreign travel, even in those days of uncertain and even 
dangerous communication. Moreover, if he was to go at all, 
it was almost necessary that he should provide for his pas- 
sage by some small commercial venture at the same time. Plato 
is said to have carried a cargo of oil when he went to Egypt, 
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and it would not be surprising if Solon did the same thing. His 
earlier experiences in trade would stand him in good stead and 
overcome any reluctance he might have in middle life to embark 
in new and untried imdertakings. 

How extended his travels were we do not know. It is certain 
that he went to Cyprus, and there is little doubt that he also went 
to Egypt. Visits to Sardis, Miletus, and Cilicia are also recorded, 
but there are excellent reasons for believing that these are legend- 
ary. 

Egypt, to the Greeks, was the Old World. The civilization 
of the Nile had had a continuous existence for more centuries 
than men could coimt, and in comparison with it the life of the 
Greeks even in the fifth century seemed new and imsettled. 
Egypt was a land of ancient monuments and ancient traditions, 
and in the eyes of the Egyptians the Greeks were but as children 
whose memory ran back only a brief space. Until about the 
middle of the seventh century B.C. this ancient land, like modern 
Japan, had been closed to foreigners. King Psanmietichus had 
departed from the customs of the past and thrown open the 
country to foreign traders. Inmiediately Greek merchants from 
Asia Minor and Aegina began to resort to Egypt in great numbers, 
and it was not long before there was a permanent Greek settle- 
ment, called Naucratis, on the Canobic channel of the Nile. Thus 
there were two attractions for Solon in the land of Egypt at the 
beginning of the sixth century : one was the lure of the ancient 
civilization, the other was the novelty of Egyptian friendliness 
to the outside world. Many Greeks during recent decades must 
have brought back wonderful tales of the newly discovered country 
which was already infinitely old. Such tales were still interesting 
to the Greeks more than a century later when Herodotus in writing 
his history devoted two books to an account of Egyptian history 
and customs. Solon, therefore, desiring to travel, went to Egypt 
as a matter of course. Mesopotamia was remote and inaccessible 
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without great toil ; the Greeks cities of Ionia, and probably Sardis, 
he had visited before. There was nothing in the western Medi- 
terranean but frontier settlements. It was to Egypt that he 
turned without question. 

We know nothing definite of what he did there. He probably 
spent some time at Naucratis, and visited Sais, Heliopolis, and 
other cities of the Delta. Plutarch says he studied for some time 
with the priests in Sais; but this is probably only an inference 
from a famous story which is told by Plato.^ In the dialogue 
called the CriiiaSy which forms a sequel to the Republic and the 
Timaeus, Critias himself is the principal speaker. This Critias, 
it will be recalled,^ was the great-uncle of Plato, and supposed 
to be a descendant of Solon's brother. In order to fulfill his part 
in the large plan of Plato's tetralogy, Critias makes use of a tale 
about a lost island called Atlantis, which many ages before lay 
far in the western sea and was the home of a powerful state. This 
tale, he tells us, his ancestor Solon had learned from the priests 
in Sais ; Solon had related it to the elder Critias, and he, when 
he was an old man of ninety years, had told it to his grandson, 
the yoimger Critias of the dialogue. Solon is supposed to have 
written down the Greek forms of the Egyptian proper names, 
intending later to compose an epic poem on the subject. He was 
prevented from carrying out his plan by the civil disorder in 
Athens ; but his written notes had come into the hands of Dropides, 
the father of the elder Critias, and having been carefully pre- 
served in the family had passed eventually into the possession 
of the younger Critias and were even now still in existence. 

Now the source of this story has been discovered in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic inscriptions which record the victory of the ifeT>- 
tians under Rameses over some powerful people of the west. 

1 Timaeus 20 d ff. ; CrUiaa 118 a. The story is repeated by Plutarch (SoL 
xxvi ; cf. also De la, et 0«. 10, p. 364 e) and alluded to by Strabo (ii 102). 

2 See p. 34. 
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There is small doubt, however, that it was Plato and not Solon 
who brought back this story from Egypt. The circumstantial 
accoimt of its transmission through the elder Critias is simply a 
graceful bit of fiction designed to serve as a realistic setting for 
the dialogue. There is nothing to be learned from it about 
Solon's experiences in Egypt, and we cannot believe on this kind 
of evidence that he ever entertained the purpose of composing 
an epic poem. 

We can do no more, then, than carry Solon to Egypt and away 
again; of his sojourn there we know nothing. On his visit to 
Cyprus a slender ray of light is thrown by an extant fragment of 
a poem. In this fragment, which is part of a farewell addressed 
to Philocyprus, the yoimg king of Soli in Cyprus, Solon prays for 
the prosperity of the king and his family and his people, and for 
a safe return for himself to Athens. This seems to indicate that 
Solon came from Egypt to Cyprus and received there a friendly 
and hospitable welcome from Philocyprus, and continued his 
homeward journey with warm expressions of regard at parting. 



It is not to be supposed that Solon's trip abroad marked his 
final retirement from public life. More than thirty years elapsed 
between his archonship and his death. At some time during 
this period (just when we do not know, but probably near the 
beginning) he was away from Athens for an unknown length of 
time. But he must certainly have been living at home for twenty 
or twenty-five years. Even if we had no evidence for the fact, 
we should still be sure in our own minds that public affairs were 
not a matter of indifference to him during all these years. Though 
he took no active part in politics, we should still expect to find him 
giving much thought to it and expressing his opinions in his 
familiar medium of verse. And this is precisely what he did. 
The evidence is slight ; but it is enough perhaps to reveal the 
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nature of the part he played in this period. But before we turn 
to it, there is one small matter which must not be overlooked. 
During the early part of the sixth centiuy trouble had been 
brewing about Delphi, the seat of the oracle of Apollo. This 
locaUty, which lies on the steep southern slope of Mount Par- 
nassus, was within the domain of the flourishing city of Crisa, 
to the west, which conunanded the valley of the Peneus and the 
whole rich plain which stretches down to the Corinthian Gulf. 
Crisa had long been levying tolls on the merchants and mer- 
chandise which passed back and forth under her walls on the long 
journey between the thriving cities of Euboea and their colonies 
in the far west. She had also interfered with pilgrims to the shrine 
of Delphi and committed depredations on the sacred property 
itself. As a result of this, Delphi appealed for aid to the Am- 
phictyonic Council. This ancient organization was the execu- 
tive body of a religious league composed of a group of Greek 
peoples living in the neighborhood of Thermopylae and Delphi, 
who united in the common worship of Demeter at Thermopylae 
and (later at any rate, if not from the beginning) in the adminis- 
tration of the oracle at Delphi. The Athenians were one of the 
constituent peoples and sent one delegate to sit in the Amphictyonic 
Council. When the appeal of the Delphians came to the council 
it was decided, upon the motion of the Athenian delegate, to es- 
pouse the cause of Delphi; and the Athenian delegate at this 
time was none other than Solon.^ The war was entirely success- 

1 This statement rests upon fairlj direct evidence. Plutarch (SoL id) re- 
ports it on the authority of Aristotle^s list of the victors in the Pjrthian games 
{ij Ttoy UvOioviKCoy d»aypa4nfi). It is also attested by Aeschines in his speech 
against Ctesiphon (iii 108). De Sanctis, however, does not regard the evidence 
as reliable (1912, p. 261): *^& per6 incerto quel che afferma Eschine e Aristotele 
ripete, che la guerra fu deliberatasu propostadel rappresentante ateniese Solone. 
La testimonianza d'Eschine h qui tanto meno degna di fede in quanto un tal 
procedente poteva scusare, se non giustificare, il suo modo di comportarsi nella 
pilea autunnale del 840, quando propose la guerra sacra contro Anfissa. E ris- 
petto alia testimonanza d' Aristotele, la scoperta delta Repubblica ateniese ha 
dimostrato che buona parte delle asserzioni storiche dello Stagirita non h fondata 
8ui documenti come prima in generate si credeva ; onde ben pu6 darsi che egli 
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ful ; the city of Crisa was blotted out of existence and the broad 
plain below was made sacred to Apollo for all time. The Pythian 
games, too, were instituted in celebration of the victory and were 
held every foiu" years thereafter. The date of the fall of Crisa 
has been much disputed. It may have been 590 or 586 or even 
later. We do not know how long the war lasted. Consequently 
the date of the session of the council at which Solon was present 
is quite beyond our reach. It may have been within the decade 
after his archonship ; it may even have been before the archon- 
ship; and it may have been either before or after his sojourn 
abroad. The whole matter would no doubt be interesting and 
important enough if we had sufficient material for a full and 
orderly biography. But, as things are, we can do no more than 
mention this single unrelated circumstance and leave it without 
comment. How much distinction the office of delegate to the 
Amphictyonic Council carried with it; whether the Delphian 
issue caused any serious debate ; whether Solon took an active 
part in it or not: such questions as these, which contain the 
gist of the matter, cannot be answered. 



In the domestic affairs of Athens, to come now to what must 
be the closing scene in Solon's life, we find that the old question 
of the tyranny was one of the things which occupied his attention. 
This much we know from extant fragments of his poems. ^ More 
than one aspiring politician essayed to make himself tyrant of 
Athens, and Solon stoutly opposed them. He rebuked the people 

abbia accolto una tradizione o un* invenzione diffusa ad arte da Eschine o da^ suoi 
amici per coonestare cio che avevano operate in Delfi con poco riguardo agV in- 
teressi della patria.** On the Amphictyonic Council, the Sacred War, and 
Solon's part therein, see Busolt (1803, pp. 672 ff., especially p. 698) and Wila- 
inowitz(1893, I, 10 ff.). 

1 xiii and xiv. For a discussion of Solon's activities during this period and 
his relations with Pisistratus see Appendix 7. 
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sharply for their folly m allowing themselves to be deceived by 
these specious individuals, and warned them against resigning 
to them so much power that there would be no further hope of 
recovering their liberties. Who these pretenders to a tyrant's 
throne were, we do not know. But we find Solon maintaining 
his principles with the same resolution and giving public expres- 
sion to them with the same vigor and fearlessness as in the past. 
It is easy to believe that in the unsettled years which, according 
to Aristotle, followed Solon's archonship there should have been 
many abortive attempts at the tyranny. 

In the end, thirty-two years after the archonship of Solon, the 
thing happened which was diametrically opposed to Solon's 
political ideals.^ A tyranny was finally established in Athens. 
What Solon had steadfastly refused for himself was won by an- 
other through clever intrigue. Pisistratus was the man who 
finally made himself master of Athens. There are picturesque 
legends of Solon's efforts to prevent his usiu'pation, but they are 
not to be accepted as historical. The fact, however, that Solon 
did oppose Pisistratus's machinations cannot be doubted for a 
moment. He had unmasked similar plots in the past, and it is 
not likely that Pisistratus was clever enough to deceive him even 
at his advanced age. But whatever Solon may have said or done, 
his efforts were imavaiUng. Pisistratus became tyrant of Athens. 
And in this high position, it must be confessed, he conducted him- 
self with great moderation and accomplished much for the glory 
of the city. Nothing would be more profitable than a detailed 
comparison of the ideals and achievements of these two men if 
we only had suflBcient evidence for it. The one was a champion 
of free institutions, but his plans did not lead apparently to the 

^ De Sanctis (1012, pp. 257 ff.), in a page of criticism on the value of Solon^s 
constitutional reforms, attributes the failure of the constitution to the lack of a 
strong central power. He betrays some disapproval of what he regards as 
Solon^s weakness, and some admiration for the strong government of Pisistratus. 
So those who admire Caesar condemn Cicero. 
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immediate demonstrable success of political' calm and material 
well-being; the other was a benevolent autocrah who developed 
the resources and power of the state. It is a contrast which 
tries one's faith in democracy. And yet in later times Solon was 
looked upon as the founder of all that the Atheniafis.-okerished 
most ; while Pisistratus and his sons were thought of with jbiatred 
and reprobation. Conditions in the sixth century were not right 
for a fair trial of the comparative merits of autocracy and de- 
mocracy. The people were only just emerging from a state of 
feudal subservience ; they were ignorant and imprepared for the 
duties and responsibilities of self-government. Athens like other 
Greek states had to pass out of the old order by the way of the 
popular tyranny. She was fortunate in having a wise and benev- 
olent despot. But it was no small thing that the principles of 
democracy had been enunciated with so much clearness and force 
at the beginning. These principles were never forgotten, and 
ultimately they bore fruit. The marvelous thing is that at so 
early a day, in the midst of the corruption of a declining aris- 
tocracy and the ignorance of an unintelligent populace, Solon 
should have discerned with such clear insight and maintained 
vrith such resolute faith the true principle of equality before 
the law. He was as one bom out of due time, and his true 
worth could not be imderstood until men had grown to his 
stature. 

There is something melancholy and depressing about the cir- 
cmnstance that in the last days of his life Solon should have seen 
the triumph of the thing against which he had struggled so val- 
iantly, both when it came as a temptation to himself and when 
it came as a menace from other men. But it serves at the same 
time to throw into sharper relief what we must have recognized 
as the chief ornament of his character. The imselfishness and 
perseverance with which he struggled to hold the people free from 
the domination of lawless masters, even though he could himself 
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- • .* 
have been the master,' are enough to merit our high regard ; and 

if his legislation and* the instigation of his own example and of 

his inspiring precepts did not immediately avail to realize for 

Athens his noble ideal, we should not be blinded by this to the 

true wc^^of 'the man.^ 

1 VgtShe traditioiis oonoeming Solon's death and burial, see Appendix 8. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE POEMS 



The life of Solon, as we have seen, was known to the ancients 
and is known to us only through his poems. In tracing the events 
of his career we have been listening constantly to his voice ; or, 
when his own voice can be heard no longer, we have learned some- 
times from the ancient biographers something of what he had 
said. The character of many of the poems, whose very subjects 
were drawn from the circumstances of the time, has facilitated 
this use of them. But it is not right to treat them solely as his- 
torical documents. We must now come to them with the wider 
appreciation and criticism which are the due of poetry.^ We must 
search them for the thoughts and the emotions of their author; 
we must discern the artistic skill with which he has expressed 
these thoughts and emotions in measured language. For Solon 
was a life-long poet. Not that poetry was his chief business. 
He seems to have turned to the Muses partly for amusement in 
his lighter hours, partly for aid in the sterner tasks which he 
undertook for the good of Athens. But they responded to him 
with their favor, even though he refused to give his whole heart 
to them. Plato * represents an admirer of Solon declaring that 
if he had chosen to devote himself wholly to poetry he might even 
have rivaled the great masters. But this was no doubt a partial 
critic ; and it does little good to conjecture what Solon would have 
accomplished if he had not been the man he was. He had a 

1 On the poems, see alao pp. 7-18. > Timaew 21 c. 
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genuine poetical gift, but he chose to use it mostly in moral 
exhortations and political pamphlets. An Anacreon must make 
amends for the laxity of his morals by the exquisite purity of his 
art ; Solon atones for the occasional prosaic quality of his verse 
by the nobility of his character and his unselfish devotion to the 
public weal. 

We must recognize at the start that in attempting a criticism 
of Solon's poetry we are beset by the diflBculty which arises from 
the fragmentary character of the remains, and by the danger of 
drawing general conclusions from material which comprises only 
a fraction of his whole work. There is always a temptation to 
find a larger significance in isolated lines than would be justified 
by the whole poem if we had it before us. Fortimately among 
the extant fragments there are, as we have seen, three which from 
their greater length hold out the promise of a better understand- 
ing of Solon's art. It is safe to say that they exhibit the develop- 
ment of his thought during the most active years of his life. We 
do not know whether they were really the longest of his poems, 
but for us they are the most significant. We cannot do better, 
therefore, than to begin our account of his ideas and his art by a 
somewhat detailed study of these three poems. 

There can be little doubt that the order in which these poems 
are here discussed is also the order in which they were composed. 
The sentiments expressed in the longest of the three are such as 
to lead us to assign it to the earlier half of Solon's life, before his 
archonship, when he was especially distrustful of the rich.^ It 

1 Cf . Croiset (1903, p. 683): ^^Ilne semble pas douteux qu^elle n^appar- 
tienne k la premiere partie de sa vie. La politique n^y tient encore aucune 
place : Tauteur est manif estement Stranger aux prtoccupations qui devaient, plus 
tard, Tabsorber tout entier . . . il s'agissait d^orienter sa vie. Plus tud, eUe 
(la question: Est-il diairable de s'enrichirf) lui aurait paru oiseuse et peu digne 
ae son attention.'' Wilamowltz (1893, U, 314) regards the poem as a work of 
Solon's old age, though he seems to have no evidence for this conclusion except 
what he regards as an old man's spirit pervading the piece : ** jenes wunderbare 
gedicht, in dem der fromme des lebens und des strebens summe zieht, will ich 
bier nicht erl&utem. das wUrde zu viel worte f ordem, denn es ist nicht leicht, 
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must have been written at a time when he was interested in general 
moral questions and had not yet become involved in the particular 
difficulties of Athens which were his business during his term of 
office. The stage of growing interest in public affairs is marked 
by the second longest elegiac poem. It was in the third stage, 
after the archonship, that the longest iambic poem was composed 
as a defense of his actions in office.^ 

The el^ac poem preserved by Stobaeus is,* with a single 
exception, the longest Greek poem which has survived from the 
period which intervened between the age of epic composition 
and the beginning of the fifth centiuy. It is nearly twice as long 
as the next longest fragment of Solon. It affords us a welcome 
opportunity to study, in a more extended expression, his character- 
istic ideas, and to judge his poetical powers as they are exhibited 
in a more sustained effort. 

A multitude of questions present themselves to the reader of 
this poem, some touching its proper interpretation, others touch- 
ing the correct estimation of its literary and philosophical worth. 
An attempt to answer such questions must, of course, proceed 
from interpretation to criticism ; we must be sure we understand 
before we presume to praise or blame. Let us consider, then, 
first, what Solon actually says. 

f aUfl man mehr als einzelne disticha yerstehen will, dem modemen aber wird es 
sauer, von allem rhetorischen disponiren abzusehen, auch von alien den ktlnsten 
der Kallimachos and Properz und Ovid, und sich zutraulich yor die knie des 
alten zu setzen und seiner Muse zu lauschen, die ihn nach greisenart bald hierhin, 
bald dahin lockt, aber immer wieder in die bahn zurilckf iihrt, die ihm die alles 
behenschende empfindung weist. *■ mensch, leme, dass es mit unserer macht 
nicht getan ist, und dass der gott, der deine geschicke lenkt, wie es ihn beliebt, 
einmal abrechnung h&lt : mensch, leme dich bescheiden.^ znm yerstfindnis des 
baues hilft Tibull, der an der ftchten elegie gelemt hat ; bequemer noch hilft 
Goethe.'* 

1 Croiset (1008), in an admirable and most suggesdve essay, describes the 
change in Solon's moral attitude which is displayed in the poems composed in 
the three periods of his life. The real subject of the essay is the development of 
moral ideas through the experiences and trials of the whole community, as it iB 
illustrated in Solon's poems. 
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The poem opens with an address to the Muses, which takes 
the form of a prayer. Solon prays that the Muses will grant him 
certain blessings which he evidently regards as essential to human 
happiness. He makes no appeal for poetical inspiration. He 
turns to the Muses to ask for things which were generally thought 
to be bestowed by Zeus or some other of the greater gods. The 
address, therefore, is different from that at the beginning of the 
lUad or the Odyssey. Is it merely a literary form, or is it a sincere 
expression of faith in the power of the Muses to grant the boon 
which was asked? Certainly it was mostly the latter; but, per- 
haps, at the same time a little of the former. Though Solon does 
not say expUcitly, in the manner of the Homeric hymn-writere, 
that he takes his beginning from the goddesses, yet imquestion- 
ably the solemn apostrophe is an open avowal that the poet is 
acting under their inspiration. He must have beUeved that he 
enjoyed an unusually intimate relation with these divinities, if 
he was moved to turn to them for aid in the general conduct of 
his life ; poetry and the works of the Muses must have played a 
large part in his life ; he must have felt that in some very special 
sense he Uved under their patronage and protection ; during the 
period in which this elegy was written, at any rate, poetry must 
have been something more to him than a pastime for idle hours. 

What does he desire at the Muses' hands? Two things, of 
which one must come from the gods, the other from men. The 
first is happiness, especially the happiness which is produced by 
comfortable resources; the second is a good name among men. 
It is curious to observe that both these things, which the modem 
world regards as the achievement of a man's own endeavors, are 
thought of by Solon as imattainable without external aid. We 
shall see later that the principal thesis of the poem is implicit in 
this conception. 

There is a corollary to the main petition. If he enjoys pros- 
perity and a fair esteem, he expects to be in a* position to help 
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his friends and harm his enenues, returning good for good and 
evil for evil. This desire is expressed openly and without shame 
and was not in any way repugnant to the Greek moral sense. 

The prayer is complete in six lines. It would be hazardous 
to assume that Solon is trying to state in this brief space the com- 
plete formula for hiunan life. But the lines are evidently care- 
fully phrased to give a fairly comprehensive definition of Solon's 
ethical position ; and when we come to review these lines after 
studying the rest of the poem, we are surprised to discover that 
there is latent in them a fimdamental article of Hellenic faith. 

After the first six lines, instead of petitions addressed to the 
Muses, we find direct statements of fact and opinion concerning 
various circumstances of human life. Solon is simply writing 
down his own reflections in elegiac verse, aided, no doubt, by 
the inspiration of the Muses, but no longer speaking to them 
directly. 

It is immediately apparent even to a hasty reader of the poem 
that the mind of the author is much occupied with the question 
of money and its influence on human life and character. That 
this should have been a matter of great concern to him is not 
surprising when we recall the abuses which prevailed in Athens 
in the seventh centiuy. Thoughtful men of the day must indeed 
have believed that the love of money is the root of all evil. In- 
stinctively, therefore, having prayed for happiness and pros- 
perity, Solon is moved to define his position in the matter of money, 
which is indispensable in that form of happiness for which he has 
prayed. Without hesitation he proclaims frankly that he does 
desire money. But there are two ways of getting it : a man may 
get it justly and through the gift of heaven, or he may get it un- 
justly and contrary to the will of heaven. Of money got in the 
latter way Solon will have none ; the former is safe and sure. 
There seems to be no doubt in his mind that heaven smiles upon 
justice and frowns upon injustice. To say that a man's wealth 
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has been won through just means is the same as to say that it 
has been given him by the gods ; and, conversely, unjust methods 
in the pursuit of riches will inevitably bring upon the offender the 
enmity of heaven. 

Solon says Uttle of the financial fortimes of the just man. 
Two hnes suffice for this. But he describes in some detail the 
operation of the punishment which overtakes the unjust money- 
getter. If a man grows rich through unjust means, he soon be- 
comes afflicted with that mental disorder which the Greeks called 
arrj ; he becomes bUnd to the truth about himself and the world 
in which he Uves; he miscalculates his own powers in relation 
to the power of the gods; he grows headstrong and reckless; 
he loses the regulating force of reason and sound sense. The 
disease is slight at the start, but rapidly grows worse. The 
victim's behavior becomes more and more wild, more and more 
outrageous, and final and ultimate disaster is not long delayed. 
What the actual punishment is, we are not told. 

It would seem as if Solon were describing a course of events 
in which one circumstance follows another by the impersonal 
law of cause and effect. But it is not so that he conceives the 
matter. The whole afifair is the work of Zens, who uses the opera- 
tions of nature as the means of accompUshing his own will. The 
eye of 25eus is upon the culprit from the very beginning, and when 
the proper time comes he strikes. 

But there is an objection which can be raised to the truth 
of this moral law. It is a matter of common observation that 
sinners are not always overtaken by the consequences of their 
guilt. They sometimes enjoy their ill gotten gains in peace and 
go down untroubled to the grave. How is this to be explained? 
Not by maintaining that punishment awaits the guilty wretch 
in the life after death ; this doctrine of the Orphic sect had not 
yet become current in the Greek world. To Solon, as to the 
Hebrew lawgiver, it seemed that the unexpiated sins of the fathers 
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were visited upon the innocent children of succeeding genera- 
tions. Early or late the blow is boimd to fall.^ 

At this point Solon's reflections take a wider sweep. He has 
traced the operation of the moral law in the matter of the ac- 
quisition of wealth. And the law is that men's endeavors must 
conform to the will of the gods. Happiness and success will 
attend him who acquiesces in their rule; downfall and failure 
is the portion of all who run athwart their will. But in the mad 
rush of money-making men forget this law ; they forget the in- 
exorable power of the gods ; they beUeve that they can do as they 
will with their own; they live without god in the world. But 
are they alone in this? Solon looks out upon the world and finds 
that men of every walk in life are guilty of this same forgetful- 
ness. They are blind to things as they are. They struggle and 
strive and fret, heedless of the certain truth that the outcome of 
their efforts lies with the gods alone. Solon leads before us in 
review the various trades and professions, and shows us the world 
bustling over its affairs, oblivious of its impotence. Toil as they 
will, men will receive no more and no less than the gods will give. 

As he contemplates the spectacle of human fortunes, Solon 
is led to assume a more pessimistic attitude. Men are not always 
to blame, after all, if they fail. They move forward into the 
darkness of the future, danger besets them on every side, they 
cannot know the proper course. One man, who strives to live 
well according to his lights, comes to grief ; while the gods shower 
their favors upon another who offends against every standard of 
human conduct. 

But though Solon fails to discover the divine law that governs 
the world at large, he feels confident about one portion of ethical 

1 Girard ^1809, p. 203), after quoting this portion of the poem, says : ** VoUk 
dans sa sinc^nt^ le sentiment paien, nullement d^tach^ de la vie r^lle, amoureux 
des biens qu^elle comporte, mettant dans le nombre les biens d'opinion et m^me, 
poisquMl faut avoir des ennemis, le plaisir d^Stre redouts par les siens, mais se 
repr^ntant sous une grande image la justice divine et en adorant avec soumi»- 
sion la sanction ndcessaire jusque dans ses effets les plus impitoyables.^' 
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theory. Returning to the subject which occupies the earlier 
part of the poem, he repeats, in different words, his account of 
the course which is inevitably followed when a man is smitten 
with the lust for money. But, this time, there is no distinction 
between honest and dishonest riches. Wealth itself, though it is 
given by the gods, is a poison which works subtly in the S3rstem 
and brings about moral dissolution in the end. With these ob- 
servations the poem comes to a close. 

In this poem Solon does not present a consistent philosophy 
nor an adequate solution of the riddle of hiunan Ufe. He does not 
even attempt to do this. There are certain tacit assumptions in 
his mind which serve as points of rest in his reflections upon the 
fortunes of men. These assumptions we fairly recognize as .the 
commonly accepted creed of the day. If we try to formulate 
this creed, we shall be better able to estimate the originality and 
independence of Solon's own thought. 

The efforts of men in the world are properly directed to the 
attainment of their own happiness. They are restrained, however, 
by certain moral principles from complete liberty of action: 
some actions are good, some are bad, and abiding happiness can- 
not be secured through methods which are discountenanced by 
society. But aside from this negative restriction, men must 
steer their way through life without a compass. The sovereign 
control over their fortimes lies with Zeus and the hierarchy of 
the gods. Mortals cannot know the mind of the gods nor the 
ultimate outcome of any course of action. Undoubtedly the 
gods frown upon behavior which is reprobated by men ; that is, 
the divine government follows the moral laws which are recog- 
nized by hmnanity. But this tenet in the creed demands a robust 
faith, and men are constantly baffled by the inscrutabiUty of 
divine purposes. One thing alone is certain : men must take what 
the gods send. By an exercise of faith they may believe that 
the rule of the gods is wise and regular and consistent, and that 
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man's problem is to discover the wisdom and regularity of their 
rule, and to order his life in harmony therewith. But in general 
we may suppose that the harmony of divine purposes was beyond 
the sight of most Greeks of that time, and that they recognized 
higher powers who, though they might be benevolent, were largely 
capricious. 

ThLs is a fair statement of the common Greek view of life so 
far as it is presented in this poem. Does Solon make any modifica- 
tion in these current opinions, or any addition to them? I should 
say that he does not. He exhibits* the normal attitude of pious 
perplexity. He makes no penetrating study of the problem of 
hiunan destiny ; he proposes no substitute for the time-honored 
rule of unresisting acquiescence to the decrees of heaven; he 
reaffirms the helpless dependence of humanity. The poem, I 
repeat, was not written to present a new philosophy of life. 
What then can we regard as the essential thing for which the 
poem was written? 

The moving impulse, I take it, which prompted Solon to write 
the poem was the desire to set forth the results of his observation 
on the moral effects of riches and the acquisition of riches. He 
had, in his mercantile career, abundant opportunity to watch 
the results of the passionate money-making of the day. He had 
formed certain definite opinions concerning the inevitable moral 
degradation which seemed to him to attend that form of activity. 
These opinions he imparts to us in no uncertain language, and he 
reveals the depth of his study by the poetical fervor of Tiis ex- 
pression. On this matter he speaks with the energy and convic- 
tion of a Hebrew prophet. But he does not confine himself to 
this single ethical problem. He is led by it to a discussion of the 
larger topic of human helplessness. Unquestionably the moral 
vigor of the poem is impaired thereby; he himself feels the in- 
stability of the opinions which he expresses in the second part 
of the poem, and returns at the end to the sure ground of his 
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special theme which he has worked out thoroughly. But though 
there may be a loss in moral vigor, we camiot but admire the lively 
picture of the world at work which he paints in the second half 
of the poem. 

Is the poem complete as we have it? Of this there is little 
doubt. We have evidence in Clement of Alexandria to show that 
the poem actually began with the verse which stands first in 
Stobaeus's quotation.^ And though there is no positive evidence 
for the end, it is not unreasonable to beUeve that we have the 
closing lines. The theme is completely developed and the poet 
recurs at the end to the subject which occupied him at the begin- 
ning. For a moral discourse, the poem is long enough ; more could 
easily be added to a composition so loose in texture, but one feels 
that there would be genuine loss if the poem were further protracted. 

There has been some difference of opinion concerning the merit 
of the poem.^ Some have found in it nothing but an aggrega- 
tion of disjointed scraps; others have regarded it as a splendid 
work of genius. As a matter of fact it is not a splendid work of 
genius, and there is some excuse for the charge that it is an aggre- 
gation. The habit of sententious utterance which is incident to 
the composition of elegiac verse, and a certain abruptness of 
transition give one the impression of a work which, as Solon him- 

1 See commentary on vs. 1. 

s Bemhardy {Oriech. Lit, II, 857) expressed his disapproval in these words : 
"Ein eigenthtimliches aggregat liegt in fr. 6 (=12 Bergk = xl) vor, welches 
erstlich fremdartige, durch ktihlem ton gezeichnete schlusss&tze aus Theognis 
empfangen hat, denn durch die matten distichen S9-A2 verwfissert ist ; endlich 
fordert der zusammenhang, dass v. 37. 38 vor 69 eingeschoben werden.'' Schnei- 
dewin (1848, p. 110) came to the poet's defense, and spoke of the ^^einfach 
8ch5ner gedankengang des herrlichen gedichts.'' He finds the closing lines of 
the poem highly appropriate, and does not admit for a moment that thej were 
composed by Theognis. Furthermore, he believes the poem to be complete. 
Leutsch (1872) brings forward evidence to show that this was one of the poems 
of Solon which became famous early, but he maintains that poetically it is one 
of the least successful. He charges especially that the exposition is incomplete. 
Rost, on the other hand, asserts (1884) that it belongs ^^zu dem hervorragend- 
sten . . . was Solon als dichter geschaffen hat, und ims den geist desselben be- 
Bonders getreu abspiegelt.'^ For Wilamowitz's opinion, see p. 104, foot- 
note 1. 
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self might say, is not «ffiireSos Ik vtarov wOfJLevo^ cs Kopvffyqv.^ At 

the same time, it imquestionably springs from a single impulse 
and possesses a genuine imity of conception. This, I trust, has 
been made clear in the analysis of the thought which has already 
been given. 

The poem is not a work of profound inspiration. It is not 
characterized by deep poetical feeling or bold imagination; nor 
does it contain moral and philosophical views of great weight or 
originality. Nevertheless, it is an entirely meritorious perform- 
ance. It is well written ; it exhibits a power of trenchant ut- 
terance; it is graced by truly Hellenic balance of phrase; it 
reveals a ready instinct for metaphor and personification; and 
above all, it includes an extended simile of great beauty, of which 
even Homer would not be ashamed. We may justly be grateful 
to Stobaeus for its preservation, both because of its own intrinsic 
worth, and because it is one of the most important documents 
for the history of Greek ethical thought in the sixth century. 

The next longest of Solon's poems, the elegy quoted by De- 
mosthenes to shame his rival Aeschines with a picture of the 
sturdy moraUty of the first Athenian statesman, forms a striking 
sequel to the poem which has just been discussed. In the first 
of the two poems Solon gives utterance to broad philosophical 
reflections without any particular application of them. It is an 
exposition of his theory concerning the curse of riches. There 
is nothing to indicate that the poem is a result of his observations 
in Athens alone. In the second poem he comes directly to the 
state of affairs in Athens and shows how the theory which he had 
previously expoimded finds practical appUcation within his own 
unhappy city. 

1 Wilamowitz (1913, p. 257) attributes the difficulty of interpretation to the 
paratactic structure and the absence of illuminating particles. ** Dass die F&hig- 
keit zu denken,^* he says (p. 258\ *^der Ausdrucksf^igkeit so weit voraus ist 
[was die Erga des Hesiodos ebenfalls so schwer macht) erh5ht den Reiz dieser 
Ichte moralischer Dialektik.** 
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Athens is threatened with impending ruin. But, says Solon, 
the gods are not to blame; Athena is faithful and just in her 
devotion. The responsibiUty lies with the men of Athens them- 
selves. Avarice and greed, and the moral degradation which 
they entail, are bringing the state to destruction. Thereupon 
Solon describes with burning indignation the rapacity of the rich 
and the sufferings of the poor. It is not a question of abstract 
ethics now, but an appalling reaUty which he sets before the reader. 
And he has discovered, he thinks, both the cause and the cure. 

The poem was written with the definite purpose of urging 
upon the Athenians the only remedy which would restore the 
health of society. Lawlessness is the cause of the mischief and 
a law-abiding spirit will be its cure. He proclaims with great 
eloquence the virtues of Eunomia as a panacea for the evils which 
afflict the state. The poem is not a querulous lament over an 
inevitable decline. It offers a constructive policy which will 
lead to better things. His program includes the recognition of 
sound laws, both moral and civil, equitable administration of 
them, and loyal obedience to them. It may seem as if Solon's 
recommendations were still vague and intangible. But we 
know that he made proposals definite and concrete enough to 
lead to his appointment as dictator. Meanwhile in the present 
poem he enunciated the broad policy which should be the guide 
in the reconstruction of society. 

This poem is more forcible and vigorous and better constructed 
than the first. Here there is no doubt and imcertainty in the 
reader's mind. The thought proceeds by logical steps from the 
beginning to the end. The philosopher is now the statesman 
but still the poet. Passing from the universaUty of Auoy, he 
now preaches the practical expedient of No/uios. 

The third poem of the group shows Solon in the midst of bis 
work, putting into practice the principles which he had pro- 
claimed in the second. Dictator of Athens, he had had the 
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opportunity to right the wrongs which he had described with so 
much energy. This he claims to have done. There is no place 
now for philosophical reflection. In terse iambic meter, in con- 
crete and vigorous language, he recounts the steps he has taken 
for the ameUoration of Athenian affairs. Poetic imagination does 
not fail ,him : he can still conceive of the august flgure of ^ucvf as 
a witness at the bar of time. And he writes with an assured 
mastery of composition. But the contrast in tone and spirit 
between the first long elegy and this later iambic poem is striking 
enough. This later style, as far as we can see from the extant 
poems, is most characteristic of Solon. The intimate associa- 
tion between his poetry and the pubUc life of Athens is the thing 
which chiefly distinguishes him from the other elegists who wrote 
of human fortunes in general.^ 



Though Solon did not fail to observe the essential imhappiness 
of human life, he did not yield to the despair, of the pessimist. 
He felt that there was a way in which men could adjust themselves 
to their environment so as to save themselves from much of the 
suffering with which they were afficted. Lack of wisdom, of 
intelligence, of foresight, of self-control, he believed to he at the 
bottom of hiunan unhappiness. Men failed to see things as they 
were. They were themselves to blame for much of their suffering. 
Others laid the blame for human suffering and the injustice which 
prevails in the world on the gods. Some, Uke Theognis, cried out 
bitterly against the capricious cruelty of the gods. Not so Solon. 
He did not, indeed, make the rash boast that he had discovered 
the divine purpose which guides the action of the gods. The 

1 Girard (1869, p. 190), speaking of the martial elegies of Tyrtaeus and the 
political poems of Solon, observes : ** Quel fait inou\' dans Thistoire ! et quel 
peuple que celui oh cet art dMmagination, que la civilisation des ftges suivants 
devait rel^guer parmi les jouissances litt^raires, se retrouve ainsi k deux sidles 
d'intNTalle comme Tarme la meilleure du patriotisme I ** 
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will of the gods is inscrutable, and their ways are past finding out. 
But Solon had faith to believe that the gods are just. Their 
workings are long and slow; they alone can discern the end. 
Man's condemnation of the gods is due to hasty judgment of un- 
completed work. The gods sometimes let men have their way 
for a space, and then men blame the gods for the results of their 
own folly. The mind of 25eus is not quick to wrath for each offense. 
But sooner or later punishment comes for transgression. Since 
it is only too evident that punishment does not always come within 
the lifetime of the transgressor, Solon, like the author of the 
Hebrew decalogue, found the explanation in the fact that children 
suffer for the sins of their fathers. Everywhere he shows full 
respect for the gods, and the gods are the ancient gods of the 
Greeks. There is no allusion in his poems to the crude and worldly 
myths which were attached to their names. How Solon was 
affected by these tales we have no way of knowing. The gods 
whom he knows are omnipotent, inscrutable, just, scarcely per- 
sonal. There is no evidence that he had passed through the 
travail of religious doubt in order to reach this pure conception, 
stripped as it was of popular absurdities. Pindar, Aeschylus, 
and Euripides were going to find perplexities enough. But 
Solon seems to have held instinctively a dignified faith and not 
to have troubled his head over the puzzles of theology. 

Hiunan error springs from ignorance and folly. Failing to 
discern the incontrovertible order of things, men refuse to ac- 
quiesce in their own drab existence. What the gods give, they 
refuse, and they seek something different from what destiny has 
allotted them. They are stirred with hopes which they them- 
selves have no power to fulfill. They defy the established prin- 
ciples of society, sanctioned alike by gods and men. Spoiled by 
success, they yield to temptation, defy the law, and seire ruth- 
lessly whatever they desire. One form of error is mere passive 
stupidity ; the other is active defiance of the law of moderation : 
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but both alike are folly. The common path of moral degenera- 
tion leads from extravagance and excess, through insolence and 
arrogance, to madness and infatuation. One can save himself 
from this headlong descent only by moderation and self-control. 
The path of righteousness is indeed a strait and narrow path: 
on the one side are the dangers of a stunted existence, on the other 
the dangers of excess. Between the two, man can be saved only 
by the guiding principle of moderation and self-control. Solon 
held to this principle consistently throughout. In his earlier 
years he emphasized the evils of extravagance and avarice and 
the disaster which results from them; after his archonship he 
thought more of the folly of stupidity. But it was always d<l>po(rvyrf 
which lay at the root of Athenian troubles. 

As men are led into error by folly, so they are saved from 
error by wisdom. Salvation comes by IxXvo-is d^poowiTs. Through 
wisdom men can understand their own powers and limitations; 
they can understand the orderly course of the imiverse and see 
that it may not be safely transgressed ; wisdom will not, indeed, 
assure them happiness ; but it will assure them the largest measure 
of happiness which the gods and fate will allow. With this they 
must be content. Any effort to force an increase is presumption 
and leads to moral dechne and eventually to ruin. Men may 
strive for all good things so long as they conduct themselves in 
accordance with the divinely appointed order. In this way they 
will win the approval of the gods and the praise of men. Dis- 
obedience to the moral law, d&icia, is inevitably punished by the 
higher powers. 

In the famous interview between Solon and Croesus, Herod- 
otus put into the mouth of Solon a speech which reads like a y 
paraphrase of Solon's philosophical opinions. He must have 'V 
borrowed directly from the poems the ideas of which the speech 
is composed. The sources of many of them can still be seen in 
the extant fragments; others he may have drawn from poems 
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which are now lost. It seems fair to suppose that the speech is 
something in the nature of an informal summary of Solon's doc- 
trine as Herodotus found it in his own poems, and, as a smnmary, 
we cannot afford to overlook it : ^ 

Oh I Croesus, thou askedst a question concerning the condition of 
man, of one who knows that the power ahove us is full of jealousy, and 
fond of troubling our lot. A long life gives one to witness much, and 
exi>erience much oneself, that one would not choose. Seventy years 
I regard as the limit of the life of man. In these seventy years are con- 
tained, without reckoning intercalary months, twenty-five thousand 
and two hundred days. Add an intercalary month to every other year, 
that the seasons may come round at the right time, and there will be 
besides the seventy years, thirty-five such months, making an addition 
of one thousand and fifty days. The whole number of the days contained 
in the seventy years will thus be twenty-six thousand two hundred and 
fifty, whereof not one but will produce events imUke the rest. Hence 
man is wholly accident. For thyself, oh! Croesus, I see that thou art 
wonderfully rich, and art the lord of many nations ; but with respect to 
that whereon thou questionest me, I have no answer to give, untO I 
hear that thou hast closed thy life happily. For assuredly he who pos- 
sesses great store of riches is no nearer happiness than he who has what 
suffices for his daily needs, unless it so hap that luck attend upon him, 
and so he continue in the enjoyment of all his good thmgs to the end of 
life. For many of the wealthiest men have been unfavoiired of fortune, 
and many whose means were moderate have had excellent luck. Men of 
the former class excel those of the latter but in two respects ; these last 
excel the former in many. The wealthy man is better able to content 
his desires, and to bear up against a sudden buffet of calamity. The 
other has less ability to withstand these evils (from which, however, 
his good luck keeps him clear), but he enjoys all these following blessings : 
he is whole of limb, a stranger to disease, free from misfortune, happy in 
his children, and comely to look upon. If, in addition to all this, he end 
his life well, he is of a truth the man of whom thou art in search, the man 
who may rightly be termed happy. Call him, however, until he die, 
not happy but fortunate. Scarcely, indeed, can any man unite all these 
advantages : as there is no country which contains within it all that it 
needs, but each, while it possesses some things, lacks others, and the best 
country is that which contains the most; so no single human being is 
complete in every respect — something is always lacking. He who 

1 Herodotus i 32 (Rawlinson^s translation). 
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unites the greatest number of advantages, and retaining them to the day 
of his death, then dies peaeeably, that man alone, sire, is, in my judgment, 
entitled to bear the name of '* happy.** But in every matter it behooves 
us to mark well the end : for oftentimes God gives men a gleam of hap- 
piness, and then plunges them into ruin. 

In this speech there seems to be only one false note, and that 
is at the very beginning. There is nothing in the poetry of 
Solon which we still possess to justify us in believing that he 
regarded the power above us as "full of jealousy and fond of 
troubling our lot.'' He may have entertained this belief; but 
there is something in it repugnant to the general conception of 
the world and of the gods which is revealed in the poems. It 
seems far more likely that Herodotus himself, consciously or un- 
consciously, imported into his paraphrase of Solon's thought, 
the idea which is so characteristic of his own philosophy. He 
attributed to Solon, says Plutarch,^ his own view concerning the 
nature of the gods. But with this exception, the resemblance 
between the speech in Herodotus and Solon's own poems will 
be manifest to all. 

On the model of the orderly universe and contented hiunan 
acquiescence therein, Solon conceived his ideal of political salva- 
tion. That men may live together happily, it is necessary that 
they should establish a system of wise laws and give them their 
ready obedience. Selfishness, arrogance, and caprice have no 
place under a reign of law. We have seen how Solon endeavored 
to provide for Athens this Utopian state, and how, to a great 
extent, he failed. But he did not fail because his ideal was wrong. 
He failed because the problem which he set himself was so great 
a one that though the world has puzzled over it for twenty-five cen- 
turies the solution has not yet been found. But the world is more 
sure than ever that the means which Solon proposed for its solu- 
tion is the right one. A reign of law, in which there shall be wise 

^ De Herodoti malignitate 15, p. 85S a. 
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laws and prompt and ready obedience to them, is the goal towards 
which men have more and more consciously directed their efforts. 
It is no slight thing that Solon discovered the formula for the 
organization of human society which is still applied to-day with 
ever increasing success. 

The common habit of the great Greek poets, of Homer, Pindar, 
and the tragedians, was to allow their reflections on human life 
and men's relation to the higher powers that govern the universe 
to reveal themselves through concrete and vivid mythical narra- 
tives. Or, at least, they provided ample mythical illustration 
of their ideas. In the main, the substance of Greek poetry is 
Greek mythology, infused with a spirit of philosophical reflec- 
tion. But in Solon's poems, in the extant fragments at least, 
myths have no place. He does not read his lessons of morality 
and religion in the legendary adventures of the heroes of the race. 
Nor yet does he present his ideas concerning personal and social 
virtue as an abstract ethical system. They appear in dramatic 
setting in the poems which deal with the conditions which pre- 
vailed in Athens. They are not merely moral maxims flimg out 
in a void, but a set of practical principles which guided him in 
his public life. We miss the charm of personal character and 
personal incident which legend supplies, but we have in place 
of it a vivid contemporaneousness which serves the same purpose 
of imparting to Solon's poetry the necessary life and reality.^ 

The fair-minded reader will not fail to perceive a genuine 
poetical inspiration in the fragments of Solon's poetry. He will 
be embarrassed to some degree by the occasional nature of some 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, II, dO) : "die Fran^oisvase entzttckt una durch die 
epische erzfthlungskunst ihrer bilder ; der abglanz der ganzen grossen sagenherr- 
lichkeit ruht auf ihr, die im mutterlande noch alle herzen beherrschte. in 
lonien war 8ie schon verblajBst ; die demokratie hatte die nachkommen der heroen 
ziuiickgedrangt, und Mimnemos konnte die sage bereite, ein vorlftufer der Alex- 
andriner, zu spielendem schmucke verwenden. bei Solon tritt sie ganz und gar 
zurlick. dem pomposen wesen des rittertumes ist sein einf acher sinn voUends 
abgeneigt.^' 
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of the poems and Solon's preoccupation with contemporary affairs. 
This is no doubt a hindrance to the imiversaUty which charac- 
terizes all great poetry. But it has just been remarked that this 
very circumstance gives to Solon's work a certain dramatic 
reality, the lack of which makes Theognis's sententious poems, for 
example, somewhat dry reading. One of the chief merits of 
Solon's poetry is its intense moral earnestness and the undoubted 
importance of the issues involved. It is instinct with the strong 
feeling and true emotion of a generous-minded patriot. It is not 
the light product of a politician's idle moments nor yet the mere 
instrument of a place-seeker. It is the sincere and unaffected 
outpouring of feelings which sprang from the very core of his exist- 
ence. Solon the statesman and Solon the poet were not two men 
but one and indivisible. The moral vigor of the statesman was 
the inspiration of the poet. Such conditions may not produce 
the greatest poetry, but they may produce poetry of a high merit 
even though of a humbler sort. 

All the moral earnestness in the world, however, could not have 
made real poetry if there had not been something of poetic vision, 
some fire of imagination to kindle in the reader some warmth 
responsive to the glow in the heart of the poet. Such imagina- 
tive power Solon possessed even in a notable degree. It shows 
itself principally in the wealth of metaphor which is to be found 
in the fragments: a demagogue extracts a profit from political 
agitation as if he were getting the butter from the milk ; shrewd 
men walk with the tread of a fox ; a political schemer gets power 
into his hands as a fisherman catches fish in his net ; wealth follows 
dishonest men with reluctance ; pubUc disaster issues from ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous men as lightning flashes from a thunder 
cloud; social demoralization climbs over the garden wall and 
brings affliction into the life of private citizens. Here are examples 
enough of Solon's open eye and keen vision. And we should not 
forget the two fine passages which are perhaps the best in the 
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poems that survive: the splendid comparison of the justice of 
Zeus with the sudden spring wind which drives away the clouds 
and vapors and makes the world clean again; and the glowing 
eulogy of Eunomia with its series of striking images. Solon 
could not match perhaps the poignant vividness of Archilochus, 
but he is superior in this regard to all the other elegiac and iambic 
poets of the early age. Furthermore, this imagery is not an arti- 
ficial embellishment; it is spontaneous and unaffected. Solon 
has no tricks and graces of style. His poetry is sincere, straight- 
forward, intent upon the serious business in hand, and no effort 
is wasted on ornamentation. 

There is a marked versatility in Solon's manner of expression. 
He has equal skill with the trenchant epigram, which is character- 
istic of the elegiac couplet, and with the longer graceful phrace 
which is not bound either at the beginning or the end by the exi- 
gencies of the meter. At times he writes with something of the 
condensed suggestiveness of Sophocles; again his utterances 
remind one of Archilochus by their force and bluntness.^ With 
true Attic ease and grace his style adapts itself naturally and with- 
out constraint to changing moods. 

The language of the elegiac poems was the conventional modi- 
fied epic speech which was employed by all elegiac poets of the 
period. Countless words and phrases are taken from Homer. 
The direct successor of epic poetry, el^iac poetry still adhered 
closely to the old style in spite of the wide difference in tone 
and purpose. But one feels no constraint or lack of ease in 
Solon's employment of the conventional speech. He uses it 
naturally and handily as a tool to which he had grown well 
accustomed. The course of his thought is never dominated by 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz (1893, II, 61) : **der rechte nrolifolger Homers und der 
reclite Athener ist er volleiids in dem waa ihn von dem lonier Arcliilochoe 
scheidet, dem unvergleichlich gnisseren aber an den personlichfiten irdis^hea 
klcbenden dichter : der sinn filr die durcharbcitung der zufaliigcn wirklichkeit 
zor typischen \vahrheit.^* 
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the epic tradition. When the language of Homer is inadequate 
to his new uses, he easily mingles with it words out of the 
natural speech of the day. In the iambic and trochaic fragments 
he passes almost entirely from under epic control. In these we 
recognize the forerunners of the perfected speech of the Attic 
drama of the fifth century.* 

When one reflects upon Solon's work as a poet in Athens in 
the sixth century, certain questions thrust themselves forward 
for which it is diflicult to find satisfactory answers. Was Solon 
the only man in Athens who was using poetry for political pur- 
poses? Where did he acquire the habit of expressing his views 
on pubUc affairs in verse? Was poUtical controversy regularly 
carried on by means of partisan poems? There is not the slightest 
hint that other men in Athens were writing poetry. Solon never 
speaks as if he were replying to the written statement of an op- 
ponent. Poets are indeed mentioned by him in the list of pro- 
fessions which he gives in his longest elegiac poem. It may be 
that the making of verses was common among the Athenians of 
the day : or it may be that Solon was alone in his use of this power- 
ful instrument. At any rate we know nothing of any poetry but 
Solon's. Possibly his early travels had given him a unique 
opportunity to master the art of composition in its home in Asia 
Minor, so that he could bring it back and use it among his own 
people. These are only conjectures; but it is well to pose the 

1 The judgment of Na^eotte (1888, p. 166) on the poetical art of Solon de- 
serves to be quoted for its justice and its moderation : ^^ Ce qui ^tait bien ^ lui 
encore, c'est le caract^re calme, serein, de son exposition, la facility amiable 
avec laquelle il manie ses pens^es. On sent tout de suite, en le lisaut, qu^on a 
change de r^on et qu'oii est sous le ciel de TAttique. Point de tension ni 
d'effort, une grande sobri^t^ damages, de comparaisons, une langue saine, claire, 
\in style sans pretention qui ne craint pas de descendre parfois jusqu'aux limites 
de la prose ; et sous cet ext^rieur simple, une grande experience des clioses, un 
esprit avise, une &me eiev^e et droite, un codur profond^ment hiunain, voil& ce 
<)u^est la po^sie de Solon, quUl ne faut ni placer trop haut ni mettre trop bas. 
^uoi qu'en aient pu penser quelques Ath^niens, ce qui lui manqua pour ^galer 
Hom^re, ce ne f ut pas seulement le loisir, mais le talent. Solon n^est pas un 
^rand artiste, pas plus de reste que Tyrt^e. II n'a pas le g^nie cr^ateur d^Archi- 
loque, mais c^est un honnSte homme qui salt ecrire en vers.^* 
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questions at least, if only to show how slight our knowledge of 
Solon's world is after all. 

It is often said that Solon used poetry to accomplish results 
which would in the modern world be effected by prose pam- 
phlets. Since the art of composition in prose was not yet known, 
it did not occur to him to express his ideas and publish them other- 
wise than in verse. There is truth in this ; but there is something 
more to be said. The counterpart in the ancient world of the mod- 
em pamphlet was the harangue. Men defended their poUcies and 
attacked their opponents in public speeches. The ancient Greek 
political instrument was oratory. In later times, when prose pam- 
phlets were issued, they still took the form of speeches. Solon 
himself says at the beginning of the poem called " Salamis " that 
he has come with a poem instead of a speech. The notable thing is, 
not that he employed verse instead of written prose, but that he 
appealed to the people through poetry rather than oratory. He 
may have been an orator, too. We know nothing about this. 
In public life, he must have found it necessary often to make 
public addresses. But the question remains why he made use 
of verse at all. The skill had been gained through his practice 
of writing poems on the subjects which were common among the 
elegiac poets — love, the fortunes of men, the ways of the gods, 
the shortness of life, human follies. Possessing this skill he chose 
to use it for political ends. Certain advantages are manifest 
in this practice. The persuasive power of a speech extends no 
farther than the speaker's voice and ends with the speech itself. 
A poem may be repeated again and again; it may be carried 
everywhere; its rhythmical sentences linger in the mind. It is 
especially valuable for the slow molding of popular opinion. It 
makes a permanent appeal to the feelings. It was no doubt 
Solon's most effective instrmnent in the gradual propagation of 
the ideas which must be implanted in men's minds if the reforms 
which he had in view were to be successful. 
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It is surprising that the ancient authors made so little of the 
fact that Solon was the first Athenian poet. One would think 
that in view of the primacy of Athenian letters in the fifth century, 
Athenian writers would have spoken with interest, if not with 
pride, of the poetical work of their great lawgiver. There may have 
been, undoubtedly there were, other poets in Athens in the sixth 
century ; but they were comparatively insignificant. Solon, pre- 
eminent as a statesman, was also in some measure preeminent as 
a poet. He is one of the few elegiac poets whose poems have 
been preserved. And yet no attempt was ever made by the 
Athenians to claim him as peculiarly a poet of Athens and the 
first of an illustrious line. His poems were not neglected : they 
were sung at festivals and took their place by the side of the other 
great poetry of the past. It would seem as if the Athenian 
abandonment of any claim to proprietorship was an example of 
what may be called the Panhellenic attitude of the Greeks to- 
ward their literature. In politics, union and harmony were im- 
possible among the jealous Greek states ; but in literature there 
seemed to be always an instinctive internationalism. All great 
Greek poets and philosophers belonged to the whole Greek world 
in common. Greek writers moved easily from place to place. 
Their books enjoyed equal favor and equal authority throughout 
the world. Ionian Homer, Boeotian Hesiod, Lesbian Sappho, 
Spartan Tyrtaeus, Sicilian Empedocles, Macedonian Aristotle, 
belonged to all Greeks in common. Literature, like language, was 
a bond which held together politically discordant communities. 
Literatiu^e embodied the spirit of the race, and however much 
they quarreled among themselves, the Greeks always felt that 
in spirit they were more closely related to one another than they 
were to any foreign people. Solon's poetry forms a part of this 
conmion Greek possession ; when one thinks of him as a poet it 
seems almost accidental that he was an Athenian — and this in 
spite of the fact that so much of his poetry was bound up with 
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Athenian affairs. "Our Solon," the Athenians might say when 
they thought of their great lawgiver and the founder of their 
democracy ; but as a poet they did not look upon him as the 
founder of an Athenian school or the first of a line of Athenian 
poets. 

On one occasion, at the celebration of the Apaturia, according 
to Plato's story in the TimaeiLS, some of the poems of Solon had 
been recited in the prize contests for boys. As it happened, the 
elder Critias was present, and one of the bystanders remarked to 
him that in his opinion Solon had not only been the wisest of 
men but also the noblest of poets. In saying this he may have 
been expressing his own real opinion, or he may simply have 
wished to say something agreeable to the old man who was proud 
of his relationship to Solon. At any rate, Critias was much 
pleased, and asserted that if Solon had carried out his plan of 
composing a poem on the story of Atlantis, he would easily have 
made a place for himself by the side of Homer and Hesiod. 

Now Plato, whose attitude toward the poets has always been a 
subject of discussion, was criticized in antiquity for this extrava- 
gant praise of Solon. But Proclus pointed out,^ what is perfectly 
obvious, that the favorable judgment was not his own, but merely 
put into the mouths of certain characters in his story. Not satis- 
fied with this, however, Proclus goes on to show that the epithet 
which has been translated *' noblest " really belonged to Solon by 
good right. This Greek word, cXcv^pidSraTo?, is untranslatable in 
its connotation. It is related to the word which means " free," 
iXcvOepoij as the Latin libercdis is related to liber, and it describes 
the ideal character which can only be attained by a free man 
in contrast with a slave. The English word " noble " has a simi- 
lar connotation in contrast with "mean." Proclus maintains 
that Solon deserves the title by virtue of his fearless freedom 
in thought and expression. Most poets, he says, in their strug- 

1 See references on p. 11, footnote 3. 
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gle for the mot juste, only succeed in distorting their lines ; 
and some through the variety of their conceits lose the real point 
of what they are trying to say. Solon is not guilty of either 
oflfense, and so deserves the title, even though Critias is the judge. 
It is hardly possible that Plato chose the word ^Acv^epios as 
an epithet, whether it expresses his own judgment or not, without 
^ome recollection of Solon's lifelong struggle in the cause of free- 
dom. It imites in the happiest manner what is best in Solon's 
work as a statesman and as a poet. In the one capacity, he was 
a high-minded, loyal, and unselfish supporter of the principle of 
political and economic freedom; in the other he was a frank, 
sincere, and unaffected artist, who instead of being a slave to his 
technique wielded it with supple dexterity. Our remembrance 
of Solon will not be far wrong if there lingers in our minds, in 
connection with his name, the epithet which Plato chose — 



THE FRAGMENTS OF SOLON'S POEMS 
I. Text and Tbansiation 
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I 

Plato Amatores 133 c : OlaO* apa^ t^v S* iym^ 6 ri iariv rh 
<f>i\oao<f>€lv ; Hdiw 76, €<f>7}, Ti ovv lariv ; l<f>i]P iyto. T/ 5' aXXo 
y€ ^ KarcL to Sd\a)i^09 ; SoXcdi^ yap irov eiTre — 

I yrfpaxTKa) h* alel TroXXa StSacr/cd/jio'o? ' 

Kol ifiol BoKcl oirra)9 ael ^prjvai €v ye tl fiav0dv€iv rov p4WovTa 
<l>i\oao<f>i]a€tv^ /cal vetorepov 6vTa Koi wpeafivrepop^ Xv* 019 irKeUrra 
iv T(p Pl(p ficiOrj, 

II 

Plato Lysis 212 de : Ovk apa iarl (f>C\ov r^ <f>i\ovpTi ov&ip 
fif) OVK avTi<f>i\ovv. Ovk eoucev. OvB* apa <f)CKnnrol ela-ip od? &p 
oi XinroL fit) aPTi<f>i\&aip^ ovBe ^iX6prvye%^ ovB* av <f)iX6KVp4^ ye Ka\ 
<l>l\oLPoi Kal <l>iXoyvfJLPaaTal Kal (l>iX6ao<f>oi^ &p fiff ^ ao<f>la airrois 
apTi<l>i\^, ^ <f>i\ovai flip ravra iKaoTOi^ ov fidproi ^C\a opra^ 
aWa yjrevSeO* 6 woitfTij^^ 89 l<f>7j 

II *OX)8to9, al TratSe? t€ <^iXot /cat ijl(ow)(€^ tmroi 

Kal Kvve^ dypevral kol ^evo^ dXXoSa7ro9 ; 

Ovk efioiye BoKel^ fj B* 09. *A\X* aXr)07J BoKei Xdyeip aoi ; iia(. 
To <f>i\ovfiePOP apa t^ <I>iXovptl <f){\op iarip^ 019 loiKep^ & Mei/^fei^, 
idp re (f>i\^ idp re Kal fiia^. olop Kal ret peoDarl yeyoinha iraiBia^ 
rcL fikp ovBerro) <f>iXovPTa, r^ Bi Kal futrovpra^ orap KoXd^rjrcu inr^ 



Tbstimonia. — Schol. Sophocles Antigone 711. Schol. Plato Republic yw 
636 d. Plutarch Solon ii 2 ; xxxi 3. Suidas, s.v. yrjpapai, John Siceliotes in 
Walz Rhetores Graeci vi 201. Zenobius iii 4. Diogenianus Ui 80. Gregory of 
Cyprus ii 60. Apostolius v 40. Tatian Oratio ad Graecos 35 ad fin. 

yripdffKut 5' alel : aUl yrjpdffKia Schol. Plat. Rep. H' : om. B, Diogenianus, 
Greg, of Cyprus, Apostol. 8* aUl: yiip dtl John Sic. iroXXd: wdrra readlDg 
of L in Schol. Soph. Ant. 

n 

Tbstimonia. — Theognis 1253-6. Lucian Amoves 48. Hermiaa In Flat 
Pkaedr. p. 38. 

1. (f: <i Hermias MSS. (corrected by Ast.). ^(Xoc p4oi Lucian. 2. «U 
K^p€S dypevral: Bripcvral re Ki/ves Theognis. ^ms dXXo8air6s: ^k>c dXXodarof 
Theognis. 
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" Do you know, then," said I, ** what is meant by the pur- 
suit of wisdom ? " 

" Certainly," said he. 

« What is it ? " I asked. 

** Is it not the sort of thing which is implied in the saying 
of Solon ? He said, you remember, ' As I grow old I am ever I 
learning many things that are new.' I, too, believe that a man 
who is engaged in the pursuit of wisdom, should follow Solon's 
example and always have in hand some particular subject of 
study, both in his youth and in his later years, so that during 
the course of his life he may learn as great a variety of things 
as possible." 

II 

**Then nothing is dear to a lover unless it returns the 
lover's affection ? " 

" Apparently not." 

**Then men are not fond of horses unless the horses are 
fond of them, nor of quails nor of dogs nor of wine nor of 
gymnastics, nor of wisdom, unless wisdom returns their love. 
Or perhaps we should say that men are fond of all these things, 
but that the things are not dear to them ; in which case the 
poet is wrong who sings : * Happy is he who hath children II 
dear 'and horses of uncloven hoof and dogs for the chase and a 
friend to receive him in a foreign land.' " 

" I do not think so," said he. 
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TTJ^ fir)Tpo^ ^ xrrro tov Trar/jcfc, Sfj^o>^ koX fuaovvra iv iKelwp rip 
XP^^V t^^vTtov fidXioTci iari toU yovevai (fyiXrara, "^fioiye BokcI^ 

III-V 

Aristotle Constitution of Athens 5 : roiatmj^ Be t^ rd^eca^ 
ovarj^ iv ttj iroXirela^ xal t&v iroKK&v SovXevovrtop rol^ 0X17019, 
avriaTT) roh yvtopifioi^ 6 Sijfio^. ia")(ypa^ hk rrjfi ardaetK ovarfi 
KoX iroXvv xpdpov avri,Ka0i^fi4v<ov aXXrjkoi^^ etXovro koiv^ StaX- 
XaKTTjp Kal apy^ovra 'S,<^a>va Kal rfjv iroXiTeiav hrdrpe^ap airr^ 
iroirja-aPTL ttjp iXeyeiap rj^ itrrip apxv 

in Tu/cjo'KCjy KaC fJLOt (f>pevo^ ivSodev aXyea /cetrat, 

Trpeo'^VTdrrjv ia-opcjv yaiav *\aovLaq 

ip 'p irpifi kKoripov; inrkp exaT^poDP pAxerai Kal BiafJL<f>urfiijT€t teal, 
fjL€Tct ravra KOivrf irapaipel Karairaveiv rrfP ipetrrSxrap <f)iXopiKiap, 
^p 8' 6 ^dXcop T^ fikp (^vcre^ koI t^ &J^ t&v irptoiwp^ r^ 3* owrla 
Kal Tok irpdy/jLaai t&p fidaa>p^ a)9 ex re t&p oXXodp ofioXoyeZra^ teal 
avTO^ €P TolaBe rol^ iron^fUKrip fiapTvpel^ wapaip&p roU TrXovatoi^ 
fif) irXeope/creip • 

IV vfiel^ 8* rjavxaaavre^ ivl (fypeal Kaprepov ^opj 

oX TToWiov dyadSiv €19 Kopov rjkdaaTe, 
iv /lerpCoLai ridecrde /leyav i^doi^ * ovrc yap i7/x€t9 
7r€t<rd/xc^, ov0* v/jlIv oifyna ravr ecrerax* 

Kal oXay; aUl ttjp aWiap rrjfi arda-ea^ apdirrei roh irXovaioi^' Sio teal 
ip apxi rrj^ iXeyeiap BeSoixepai (l>rfal 

V TTJv T€ ^iXapyvpirfv rrjv ff vTTep'r\^a.vvr\v^ 

0)9 StA ravra rr\^ eyOpO'^ ipe<TrwTr\'^, 

III 

3. KKkvinUn\¥ Wilcken: KaiPOfUyri^ Sandys: Kap^ixivriv Diels. 

IV 

4. ravr : ird.pr Sandys. 
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** You think the poet is right ? " 

•*Yes." 

** Then that which is beloved, is dear to the lover, appar- 
ently, whether its own feelings be those of love or even of 
hate. Babies, for instance, who do not yet love any one and 
who even hate their mothers and fathers when they are pun- 
ished by them, are nevertheless just at the moment when they 
hate their parents, more dear to them than at any other time." 
**It seems to me to be so." 

III-V 

The organization of the state being such as I have de- 
scribed, the many were the slaves of the few, and, in conse- 
quence, the people rose in opposition to the upper classes. The 
feud was a violent one, and the opposing factions were pitted 
against one another for a long time. In the end, by common 
agreement, they elected Solon as archon, to act as arbitrator 
between them, and they intrusted him with the task of revis- 
ing the constitution. His elegiac poem had already appeared 
which begins : " I am not unaware ; and pain lies heavy at my m 
heart as I watch the oldest of Ionian states sinking lower and 
lower." It is this same poem in which, presenting arguments 
for both sides, he champions first one party and then the other, 
and ends by counseling both alike to put a stop to the prevail- 
ing spirit of contention. Solon himself was a man who by 
birth and reputation belonged to the highest class ; but his 
business activities and his limited means place him in the 
middle class. The main evidence for this statement, which is 
generally recognized to be true, he gives himself in this same 
group of poems, where he urges the rich not to be greedy : 



Testimonium. — Plutarch Solon xLv 2 : dXX' a^df 6 S^Xwr dicwQw^iiai rd ir/>d- 
ror ft^otf'tfai r^f woXtr^las koI 8e8ocK(&t tQp fiir t^p ^tXoxp^AMi^^a^t "^^^^ '^ f^'^ 
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VI-XI 

Aristotle Constitution of Athens 12: ravra S* iri tovtov rov 
rpihrop eay^^v oX t aWoi avfjufxovovai irdvr^ koX airm iv r^ *rroi- 
i]a€i ^cfiPTfTai wepi aur&v iv rolahe' 

VI 8rjiJL(o /JLCu yap eSco/ca roo'ov yipa^ ocraov awapKei, 
TLfxrj^ OUT a(f>€\ot}v OUT* iTTope^d/ievo^' 
ot 8' cT^oi/ Svi^apLu/ Kol j(/07j/Ltacrti/ ^cav dyip"ol, 
Koi rolcr i^piadiiriv /irfhep aeiKe^ €\€iv' 
6 ioTTjp h* afi(f>L^a\cDi/ KpaTepov cra/co? d/x<^or€jpourti^y 
VLKOLP 8' ovK elaa ov8cTcpov9 dSifcai9. 

trdXip B* a7ro<f>aip6/jL€vo^ irepl tov ttXiJ^ou?, W aur^ Bel 'XpriaQai' 

VII 8]7jLL09 8* a!8* tiv dpioTa <rvv 'qye/JLOPcacLv eTrotro, 
jLLT}T€ Xtiji/ av€0el^ H'V'^^ )8ta^d/Ltci/09. 
T^KT€L yap Kopo^ v^piVy crav ttoXv? ok/So^ €wrfrax 
apdpdiroLGLi/ ocroL^ /jltj i/6o^ apTio<; y. 

Kol ird\Lp B* kT€p<o6C irov Xeyei irepl t&p BiapeifJLcurOcu rifP yrjv 
fiuvXofiepcoP' 

VIII ot 8' i<f>* apnayy <ruv^\0ovy iXirtS* et)(ov d(f>P€di/j 

KaSoKovv cicao'Tos avrtav ok/Sov €vprja'€iv Trokvv^ 
KaC fii KCLTtWovra keCo)^ Tpayifv eKi^avew voov. 
^avvx iL€v TOT icf)pd(ravTO, vvv hi /lOt ^okovpL^voi 

VI 

Testimonium. — Plutarch Solon xviii 4. 

1. 7^po$ : jcpdros riutarch. dirapxet : ^rapicet Plutarch (corrected by Coraes). 

VU 

Testimonia. — 1.2. Plutarch Comparison of Solon and Publicola ii 8. 
3. Clement of Alexandria Strom. VI ii 8, 7 f. Diogenianus viii 22. Schol. 
Pindar 01. xiii 12. 3.4. Theognis 153 f. 

2. piaj^bfievoi : inej^bfitvos Plutarch. 3. ydip : rot Theognls, Diogenianus, 
Rchol. Pindar. iroXi>s : Kaxf Theognis, Schol. Pindar. iroXds 0X/3of ixfrrai : Kaxf 
dudpl xapelri DiogenlanuiS. 4. dvOptlyrounv 6<rois : dvdpfJbirtfi xal &rtp Theognis. 
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**Calm the eager tumult of your hearts. You have forced IV 
your way forward to a surfeit of good things. Confine your 
swelling thoughts within reasonable bounds. For we shall not 
comply with your present disposition, and you yourselves will not 
find it meet for your own interests." In general, he puts the 
blame for the dissension upon the wealthy class, and that is why 
he says, at the very beginning of the poem, that he fears their 
" covetousness and insolence," implying that the hostile feelings V 
which were prevalent were due to these causes. 

VI-XI 

All the authorities are agreed that the results of Solon's re- 
forms were as I have described them. But he has alluded to 
them himself in several of his poems. One such passage runs 
a^ follows : 

"To the common people I have given such a measure of VI 

p>rivilege as sufficeth them, nether robbing them of the rights 

they had, nor holding out the ope of greater ones ; and I have 

t:aken equal thought for those who were possessed of power and 

^vrho were looked up to because of their wealth, careful that 

they, too, should suffer no indignity. I have taken a stand 

^whicli enables me to hold a stout shield over both groups, and 

1 have allowed neither to triumph unjustly over the other." 

In another passage he explains what he believes to be the 
right way of dealing with the people : 

"The populace will follow its leaders best if it is neither vil 
left too free nor subjected to too much restraint. For excess 
giveth birth to arrogance, when great prosperity attendeth 
upon men whose minds lack sober judgment." 

Again in another place he speaks of those who desired a re- 
distribution of the land : 

" They who gathered to share in the spoils entertained vast vin 
hopes. Every one of them expected to make his fortune, and 
thought that I, though I might prattle mildly now, would reveal 
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5 Xo^ov o^dakfiola opwai irdin^^ aJarc Sijiov' 
oi xp€(oi/' a fikv yap ecTra, <rvv deouTLv rjpvca^ 
aXka S* ov fidnqv eepSoi/, ovSc' fioi rvpavvtZo^ 
apSdvei fiCq, rt pe^eiv, ovSc ineCpa^ j(^oi/05 
TrarplSo^ KaKolaiu ecrdXovs itrofioi^piav €)(€lv. 

iraXiv Sk KoX irepl rrj^ airo/coTrrj^ r&v j^e&v teal r&v BovXevovrwv 
fikv irpSrepov, ikevOepcoOePTOov Bi Bi^ Ttfp a'€urd')(0€cav 

IX iyi) Sc, rcjv fikv ovveKa ^wrjyayov 

8rjiJLOP, tC tovto)V irplv tv)(€Ip iiravadfjiriv; 
avfifiapTvpott) TavT av ip BCicg ')(p6pov 
P'TJrrip fieyioTri BaL/iopcop ^OXvp/irUov 
5 aptoTo, ri7 ii4\aipa^ 7179 cycS iroT€ 
opov^ apeZKop iroWa)(y irenrfyoTa^* 
irpoadep 8c 8ovX€vov(ra, pvp iXevdipa. 
TToXXov? 8* *A0TJpa^ irarpiB* ct9 deoicnrop 
dprjyayop irpad^pra^y dWop €^8iicai9, 
10 aXXoj^ SiKaUo^y roif^ 8* dpayKavt)^ vno 

)(p€LOv^ (f}vy6pTa^y y\S}aaap ovkct ^AmicrfP 
leprae y o)^ ap iroWa\y ir\aP(afi€POV^' 
T0V5 o €Puao avTOv oovKiTfP aeticca 
€\oPTa^y rjdrf B^frTTorcjp rpofievfiepov^^ 

VIII 

Tbstimonia. — 4.6. Plutarch Solon xvi 2. 6.7. Aristides, vol. 2, p. 636 
(Dindorf). 

1. dipTay^ ffvvifKdov Richards : iipirayaiinv ^\6op Sandys. 6. A itkv yikp elwa: 
A /lip yhp deXirra (Gaisford omits yd^) Aristides. 7. dAXa : d/xa (^6,Wa Gaisford) 
Aristides. 

IX 

Tbstimonia. — 3-27. Aristides xlix 397 f., vol. 2, pp. 63&-6d8 (Dindorf). 
6.7. Plutarch Solon xv 6. 11-14. Plutarch Solon xv 6. 16. Plutarch Solon xv 2. 

6. r^T : ^T Aristides (corrected by Scaliger and Brunck). 11. xfi^"*^ ^•'- 
ybmai : xpvi'^^ \iyopras Aristides. odir/r* : oCk Plutarch. 13. dovXlifp : dovXetifw 
3 MSS. of Plutarch : SovXoci&vrfv y\i\^. of Plutarch : 5ov\eLijt (corrected to dovXiiyy by 
Brunck, to dovXelijy by Canter) Aristides. 14. 4f9ri d€<TiroT&p: ^diy (4f$7i conj. Bergk) 
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a nature stem enough in the end. Idle were their notions then, 
and now they are all angry with me and look at me with side- 
long glances as at an enemy. They have no reason to do so. 
What I promised, with the gods' help I fulfilled ; other things 
I did not thoughtlessly undertake. I should find no pleasure 
in a thing which was achieved through the exercise of a tyrant's 
power, nor should I be glad to see the rich soil of the fatherland 
divided equally among the good and the bad." 

In still another passage he speaks of the cancellation of 
debts and of those who from their former state of servitude had 
been restored to liberty by the act of disburdenment: 

** Turning now to my own case, and considering first the IX 
objects for which I brought the people together, you ask me 
why I stopped before I had achieved those objects ? The an- 
swer to this question may be found in the corroborative evidence 
which will be given before the tribunal of Time by the black 
Earth, the supreme mother of the divinities of Olympus. I re- 
moved the stones of her bondage which had been planted every- 
where, and she who was a slave before is now free. I brought 
back to their own divinely founded home many Athenians who 
justly or unjustly had been sold into slavery in foreign lands, 
and I brought back those whom destitution had driven into 
exile, and who, through wandering long abroad, no longer spoke 
the Attic tongue ; and I restored to liberty those who had been 
degraded to slavery here in their own land and trembled at 
their masters' whims. These things I accomplished through 
arbitrary actjion, bringing force to the support of the dictates 
of justice, and I followed through to the end the course which 
I promised. On the other hand, I drafted laws, which show 
equal consideration for the upper and lower classes, and provide 
a fair administration of justice for every individual. An un- 
scrupulous and avaricious man, if he had got the whip hand of 
the city as I had, would not have held the people back. If I 
had adopted the policy which was advocated by my opponents 
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15 IKevdlpov^ edrfKa. ravra fiev Kpdreiy 

ofiov fiCrfi/ re Kal Bucrfv owapiioa'a^^ 

ipe^a Kal BirjXdop co5 xm^<r)(6fi7jv. 

dea/JLOv^ 8' ofJLOuo^ r^ icaicai re KayaO^^ 

evdeiav €t9 eKOLOTOv apfLwra^ Bucqp, 
20 iypaxffa. Konpov 8* aXXo9 a»9 iyo> \afi(avy 

KaK0(f>pa8rj^ re Kal (f>iXoKT7JiJL(oif avrjp, 

ovK av Kar€crj(€ 8rjfiov' ct yap rjdeXov 

a Tols ivavTvoiaiv y\vhav€i/ Tore, 

avdi^ S* a Touriv ourepot <^pa(rataro, 
26 TToXXSi/ ai' dpBpcjv yjS* i)(7fp(od7f wdXtg. 

rwi/ ovv€K a\K7jv TrdvTodev iroieifievo^ 

<is ci^ Kucrti/ TToXXgcrti/ iaTpd(f>rfv Xvkos- 

Kol TrdXiv 6p€iBi^09v tt/so? r^? varepop airr&v fiefi'^tfioipuK 

a/JL<f>OT^pOi>V' 

X Si}/iai /mil/ €1 ^ptj Bia(f>d^7fv oi^eiSia'ac, 

a i/Oi/ e^ovaiv oviroT of^daXfioio'iv &v 
€vBovT€^ elSov. 

ocroL Sc fieilfiv^ koX fiiav d/ieCvove^ 
5 alvolev au fie /cat (f>i\op iroioiaro, 

el yap ri^ aX.Xo9 (f^rjal ravn/v r^? ti/jlyj^ €tvj(€p, 

XI ov/c av Kar€<r)(€ Brffiov ov8* iiravaaro^ 

irpXv dvrapd^a^ irtap i^eZkev ydXa. 
iyo) Se TouTCJV Zairep iv fieraiyjiuo 
o/)09 KareoTTjv, 



8«rw&rat Aristides. 16. 6fwv : p6fj»v Sandys. 18. 6fwl<at : 6/ioU>vt Aristides. 
24. ovrepoi ^ppacalaro : dr^pots dpaaai did Aristides. 26. dXjcf^v : dpx^tf Aristides. 
Toie^fjMPOt I Kvirei^/bieMOt Aristides. 27. roWiffiv: v'oXXaurtv Aristides. 
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then, or if thereafter I had consented to the treatment which 
their opponents were always planning for them^ this city would 
have lost many of her sons. This was the reason why I stood 
out like a wolf at bay amidst a pack of hounds, defending my- 
self against attacks from every side." 

Again he reproves the complaints which were made by both 
parties at a later time : 

" The common people (if I must give public utterance to my x 
rebuke) would never have beheld even in their dreams the 
blessings which they now enjoy. . . . All the stronger and 
more powerful men in the city would sing my praises and seek 
to make me their friend." 

For if another man, he said, had obtained this oflSce, " he xi 
would not have held the people back, and he would not have 
rested until by continued agitation he had got the butter from 
the milk. But I set myself up as a barrier in the debatable 
land between the two hostile parties." 



X 

1. dia^dfiw Condos : dia^pdSffv papyri. 

XI 

Testimonium. — 1.2. Plutarch Solon xvi 2. 

2. drrapd^t : Av rapd^as Plutarch, widp Plutarch : vvap papyri. i^TXew : 
^(A9 Plutarch. 
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XII 

Demosthenes De falsa legatione 254 flf. : A^€ Si; fioi Xa/Scbv 
/cal tA tov So'X.(»w>9 ikeyela ravrl^ Zv IBrjff' &n xal ^Xodv ifiiaec 
TOW oZov^ oCto? [i.e., Aesehines] avOpdrrrov^ . . . 

EAEFEIA 

XII *H/icTC/)i7 8c TToXt? Kara fiev Ato5 ovnor oXctTa^ 

aXcrav koX fiaKoipcov deS)v ^peva^ adavdrtov' 
Toil) yap fjLeyddvfJLO^ iirCaKono^ oPpifioirdrpTf 
IlaXXag ^AdripaCrj ^^eipag vnepdev cj(€f 
5 aurol Sc (f}d€ip€Lv ficyakiji/ TrdXii/ a(f>paBC'ga'iv 
doTol fiovkovrai ^(pTJiiaaL ireidofiei/oij 
hrjiJLov ff Tfyeiiovcoif aSiico9 J^oog, ourti' eroi/JLOv 

v)3/)t09 €^ /i.€yaXTj9 aXyea TroXXa iradelv 
ov yap CTTurrai/Tat Kariyjeiv Kopov ouSc irapova'a^ 
10 €v(f>poaijva^ Koa/ieli/ Satrog €J^ V^^^X^V' 

ttXovtovo'lp 8* dSucoi9 ipyiiaxri ireidofiei/oi 

Ovff UpOJP KT€dp€OP OVT€ Tl ^TJIlOfrLQiP 

(f>€iS6ii€P0i KkejTTOvaiv €<^' apirayy dXkodev aXXo9» 
ov8€ i^vkdaaopTai ae/ipa difiedXa ACktis^ 
16 17 aiyioaa crvj^otSc ra yiypo/iepa irpo r iopra^ 
rw 8c XP^^V '^^dpTO)^ ^\ff aTTOTCtcroficinj, 

TOUT* 17817 TTda"ii TToXct ipx^Tai cX^09 d<f>VKtOV' 
ct9 8c KaKTfP rax€(o^ rjkvde SovkoavprfPt 



XU 

13. jcX^rowrti' ^0* dpira7J : ' iure suspecta ' Butcher (marks with daggers) : 
d<f>apTayi FBQYP. 14. 0ifie0\a AIktjs Bergk : Aliens B^fAeBXa codd. 16. drorei- 
ffOfjJprf : dworuronirrf B corr. : diroTi<rafi4irri codd. cett. 18. ffXv^ : desperavit 
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XII 

Read, if you please, these elegiac verses of Solon. You will 
see from them, gentlemen, that Solon, too, despised men of his 
sort : 

" The ruin of our state will never come by the doom of Zeus XII 
or through the will of the blessed and immortal gods ; for Pallas 
Athena, valiant daughter of a valiant sire, is our stout-hearted 
^ardian, and she holdeth over us her protecting arms. It is 
the townsfolk themselves and their false-hearted leaders who 
"would fain destroy our great city through wantonness and love 
of money. But they are destined to suffer sorely for their out- 
rageous behavior. They know not how to hold in check their 
full-fed lust, or, content with the merriment the banquet 
affords, to take their pleasure soberly and in order. • . . They 
are rich because they yield to the temptation of dishonest 
courses. . • . They spare neither the treasures of the gods nor 
the property of the state, and steal like brigands one from an- 
other. They pay no heed to the unshaken rock of holy Justice, 
who, though she be silent, is aware of all that happeneth now or 
hath happened in the past, and, in course of time, surely cometh 
to demand retribution. Lo, even now there cometh upon the 
whole city a plague which none may escape. The people have 
come quickly into degrading bondage ; bondage rouseth from 
their sleep war and civil strife ; . and war destroyeth many in 
the beauty of their youth. As if she were the prey of foreign 
foes, our beloved city is rapidly wasted and consumed in those 
secret conspiracies which are the delight of dishonest men. 

" These are the evils which stalk at home. Meanwhile the 
poor and needy in great numbers are loaded with shameful 
bonds and sold into slavery in foreign lands. . . . Thus 
public calamity cometh to the house of every individual, and 
a man is no longer safe within the gates of his own court, 
which refuse him their protection. It leapeth over the garden- 
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7j OTaxTiv Ifi^vkov irokefiop ff cuSokt* eVeyetpct, 
20 05 ttoXXSj/ ipaTrjp wXeaev yjkiKVf)v 

Ik yap Bva'/ievdcov Ta)(€(o^ irokvrjparov aarv 

rpv\€rax iv avvohoi^ rot? aSticovcrt <^iXat9- 
ravra fikv iv Stj/ui^ arpe^erai Kouca- rS>v Sc ir€vv)(pS^v 
iKvovvrai ttoXXoc yalav C5 dXXoSaTT^i/ 
26 irpadivre^ heafiolcri r detKeXtotcrt Sc^orcs- 

ovrco ht)ii6(nov KaKov ep\erai oticaS* iKaarcpf 

avXctot 8* CT* €X€ti/ ou^ idekovtri dvpaxj 
xAfnikov o virep €pKo^ xmepuopevy evpe 0€ navrto^f 

€t KaC Tt5 (f>€vy(ov iv p^^XV V ^oXdpov. 
SO ravra StSd^cu dvpo^ *Xdi)vaio\f^ pe KeXevct, 

a»9 Kaicd TrXcurra TroXei Svcvopirf Trap^ct, 
euvopCrj 8* evKoapa koX apria irdvr a7ro(f>aCv€iy 

KaC ff dpa rol^ dSucour' dp(f>iTid7)a'i TrcSa^* 
rpa^ia Xctati^ct, iravei Kopovy vfipiv dpavpoi^ 
86 avaivei 8* drv/s dvOea t^vopeva, 

€vdvv€i 8c 8iica9 cTKoXta?, v7r€pT](f>apd r ^pyo^ 

vpavveiy Travel 8* cpya 8txooTa<rnj5, 
^av€t 8* dpyakerf^ €pi8o9 x^Xoi', cort 8* inr airnjs 

irdvra Kar dvdpomov^ dpria icat irunrrd. 

^A/cover & avBpe^ *A0rjpaioi irepl r&v roiovro^v avOpd/inov ola 
^iktov \^6£, Kal irepl r&v 0€&v 089 <l>rj<rt rifv Trdkiv atp^eiv. 



Butcher (**fort. ^aye — ^XvBt ex 16 repetitum"). 19. hreyelpti vulg.: iwtyeiptip 
BQ : iwayelpeiv FQ. 22. <f>C\ait Bergk : 0fXo(t QY : 0fXovt vulg. 28. wdmat 
correctum ex cod. Bodleiano : wdrras vulg. 29. koI anonymus in maigine libri 
Lessiugiani : y€ codd. i OaXdfjLov Scbneidewin : 1j 9a\dfUfi vulg. 88. koX d/ia 
O. Sclmeider : koI Oafid Butcher. 
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wall, however high it be, and surely findeth him out, though he 
run .xnd hide himself in the inmost corner of his chamber. 

" These things my heart prompteth me to teach the Athe- 
nians, and to make them understand that lawlessness worketh 
more barm to the state than any other cause. But a law-abiding 
spirit createth order and harmony, and at the same time putteth 
chains upon evil-doers ; it maketh rough things smooth, it 
checketh inordinate desires, it dimmeth the glare of wanton 
pride and withereth the budding bloom of wild delusion ; it 
maketh crooked judgments straight and softeneth arrogant be- 
havior ; it stoppeth acts of sedition and stoppeth the anger of 
bitter strife. Under the reign of law, sanity and wisdom pre- 
vail ever among men." 

You hear, gentlemen of Athens, what Solon has to say about 
men of this kind, and about the gods, to whom, in his opinion, 
we owe the preservation of the state. 
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XIII-XIV 

Diodonis Siculus ix 20 [Exc. Vat. p, 21] : Xdyerai Sk 2JXa>i/ 
teal irpoeiirelp rok *A0rjva(oi^ rrfv i<rofjLdpi]v rvpawCBa Bi ikeyeitov' 

Xin eK P€(f>€\7i^ TTcXerat xiovo^ /jlo/o^ -^Sc x^^^V^y 

fipopTTj 8* €ic Xaiiirpfj^ yiyverax aarcpoTD^g* 
avhpwv 8' €ic fieydkcov TroXtg oXXvrou, €ts he fiovdpxov 
Sfjfio^ aihpeijj hovkoavvTfv ineaep* 
5 Atiji' o eqapavr ov paoiov eari Karaaxeiv 
varepov^ dXk* rjBr) xpV (^^P^) '^o.vra voeiv. 

teal fiera ravra rupavpovvro^ €<f>r)' 

xrv ct Sc ireirovOare Xvypa 8t' v/jLereprjv KaKorriTaLj 

/iTj ffeolaiv rovTcji/ iioipav eirayL^ipere' 
avrot yap tovtov^ rfv^jjaaTe pvaia 8oi^c5, 
^at 8ta rovTo KOKifv cohere hovkoavvriv. 
5 ifiiwv 8* €19 fL€j/ eKoxTTo^ dXco7r€ico9 tj(i/c<rt fiaivei^ 
(Tvinraaiv 8* v/iii/ j^avj/og ci/cort i^oog* 
€19 yap yXcicrcrai' bpare koX €t9 cWog atdXoi^ cu^8po9, 
€19 epyop 8* ov8€i^ yiyvofjievov pkeirere. 



xm 

Testimonia. — 1.2. Plutarch iSo2on iii 5. 1-4. Diogenes Laertius i 60 ; 
Apostollus vi 03 c. 3.4. Diodorus Siculus xix 1, 4. 

1. T^Xerai : ^^pcrai Diogenes Laertius, Apostolius. x^^^t^ Plutarch, Di- 
ogenes Laertius, Apostolius : Ba\i,rrr\% cod. Diodori. 3. 3' : om. Diodorus xix 
1, 4. 6^t . . . tov\oaivfiv Diodorus xix 1, 4, Diogenes Laertius, Apostolius : 
iK , . . dovXoffi&tfrfs cod. Diodori ix 20. /lopdpxov : rvpdvpov Diodorus xix 1, 4. 

4. didpeljj: didpit iCiy Diogenes Laertius (ap. Bergk): dcdpif &v Apostolius. 

5. X^iyv Schneidewin : Xeiift cod. i^parr oh Schneidewin : f^eparra cod. : i^p- 
BipT oiJ Becker-Dindorf-Vogel (ex coniectura Schneidewini). 6. »«pi supplevit 
Dindorf. 
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XIII-XIV 

It is said, furthermore, that Solon foretold to the Athenians 
the tyranny which was imminent, in the following elegiac verses: 

'' Out of the cloud come snow and hail in their fury, and XIII 
the thunderbolt springeth from the lightning's flash : so from 
great men ruin issueth upon the state, and the people through 
their own folly sink into slavery under a single lord. Having 
raised a man to too high a place, it is not easy later to hold him 
back : now is the time to be observant of all things." 

Afterwards, when the tyranny was established, he said : 

" If ye have suffered the melancholy consequences of your XIV 
own incompetence, do not attribute this evil fortune to the 
gods. Ye have yourselves raised these men to power over you, 
and have reduced yourselves by this course to a wretched state 
of servitude. Each man among you, individually, walketh with 
the tread, of a fox, but collectively ye are a set of simpletons. 
For ye look to the tongue and the play of a man's speech and 
regard not the deed which is done before your eyes." 



XIV 

TssTiMOinA. — 1-8. Diogenes Laertius i 51 f. Nicetas Choniates De 
rebus post cctptam urbem gestia 772 (Migne Patrologiu Graeca cxxxix 968). 
1-4. Plutarch Solon xxx 6. 6-7. Plutarch Solon xxx 2. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus Stromata I ii 23. 1. 

1. Xiorpd: deiyd Diogenes Laertius, Nicetas. 2. 0eoi<ri¥: riSeoit Plutarch, 
Diogenes, Nicetas. To&rw Plutarch, Diogenes, Nicetas: ra&rriy Diodorus, 
Becker-Dindorf-Vogel. fu>Tpap : tirjpiy Plutarch. 3. /tdaia Diogenes, Nicetas : 
^d/Aara Diodorus, Plutarch, Becker-Dindorf-Vogel. 4. toOto : raOra Plutarch, 
Diogenes, Nicetas. lo-xere : t^x^' Diogenes : ^o-xerc Nicetas. 6. /Aip: omisit 
Clemens. 6. x^^^^ Plutarch, Clemens : jcoO0ot Diodorus, Becker-Dindorf-Vogel. 
7. Irot al6\ov : liriy cUfU^Xov Plutarchus, Diogenes, Clemens : Itos afoXoy Nicetas. 
Hie Tersus a Plutw^o ante distichum praecedentem positus est. 
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XV 



Philo Be opificio mundi 104: tA? ^\Lie(a^ ravra^ avdypayfre 
teal So\a)i/ 6 t&v *A0r)vaUDV vofioO^rtf^ iXeyela iroti^a^ rdBc 

XV Ilatg ftei/ dvTjfio^ icjv crt vrjmo^ ipKos ohovrcav 

TOV% O €r€p0V^ OT€ OYj T€A€(Ty ^€09 CTTT €VUlVTOV^ 

17)8179 iK^aiv^i (njiiara yiyvofiepri^' 
6 rg rpirdrg Be yii/eiov de^ofJLO/cjv crt yvCcjv 

Xax^ovrat, XP^^V^ dudo^ dfi^ifiofihrqq' 
rg 8c Terdprg ird^ Tt9 cV efiSofidSt /Lt?y* dptaro^ 

iayyv^ rjpT dvBpe^f arjiLar €xpv<r dperfj^* 
irefnTTg S* (apiov dvhpa yd/iov fie/JLvrffieuov c^cu 
10 Kal TratScoj/ ^rfrelv eitroTruro) yo^ajv' 

T^ 8* cKTp TTcpl irdvra Karaprverai voo^ di/8po9» 

ovo €poav eu ofio)^ €py airaKa^va ueKei 
iirrd Be vovv Kal yXwaaav iv ifihofidcLV fiey* dpurros 

oKrd r' dyL^orepoiv riaaapa koX hiic erq' 
16 ^8* ivdrj) en fiev BvvaTOL, /lakaKdrepa 8* avTov 

7r/)09 fieydX'qv dpvn)v ykSicrad re koX ao^it)' 
rrfv heKdr-qv 8* el Tt9 rekeaa^ Kara fierpov iKoiTOy 

ovK dv aai/)09 ecjv fioipav iyoi Oavdrov, 

XV 

Tbbtimonia. — Clemens Alexandrinus Stromata VI xvi 144, 4 ff. Aposto- 
lius xiv 94. Anatolius irepl dexdios p. 37. Codex Parisinus 1843 ap. Cramer 
Anecd. Oraeca i 46. 

1. Irt : Icrrt Anatolius. 2. iv iirr : irr Ar Cramer. 8.. reXiff-g Schaefer : 
reXiffri Philo (FG): reX^crei Philo (ceteri), Clemens, Apostollus, Anatolius. 
Cramer. 4. iK^alvei : di <palvti Apostolius, Cramer : di ^vtla^t Clemens : 6 
i4>drri Anatolius. cfi^xara : ffxip/iara Clemens. yiypofUvrfS : yirofUnis Apostolius, 
Anatolius: 76iyo^i^vi7t Cramer: 7(Ko/;i^Ki;y Clemens. 6. r^trdT^ : rpir^ Cramer. 
y4if€iop : yiytta Apostolius : yivei Craoier : ydytor Anatolius. defyfiiiwy : dc^/tcwv 
Clemens: a/^o/i^vwv Anatolius. Ire Bergk : iwl Philo et testimonia omnia. 
yvlwv: 7viwy Anatolius, Cramer: yev^uv Clemens. 6. XaxwOrat XP^^' X^xwm 
r fxn? €lt Anatolius. 7. iros Clemens, Anatolius : ira«j Philo, Apostolius, 
Ciamer. ifidofiddi fUy Clemens : ipdoMd8w<riw Philo (FG), Cramer : ifido/iA- 
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XV 

These periods in human life are also recognized by Solon, 
the lawgiver of Athens, in the following elegiac verses : 

^* A boy, before he cometh to man's estate, and while he is XV 
still a child, getteth and loseth his rampart of teeth within the 
first seven years. When god bringeth the second seven to a 
close, the signs of budding manhood begin to show. In the 
third period, a downy beard appeareth, though the limbs have 
not reached their full growth, and the boyish bloom of the com- 
plexion f adeth. In the fourth period of seven years, every man 
is at the prime of his physical strength. • . . The fifth period 
is the season for a man to bethink him of marriage and seek off- 
spring against the future. In the sixth, experience of every 
sort carrieth his mind on to perfection, and he feeleth no longer 
the same inclination to the wild pranks of youth. In the 
seventh seven, he is at his prime in mind and tongue, and also 
in the eighth, the two together making fourteen years. In the 
ninth period, though he still retaineth some force, he is feebler 
both in wisdom and in speech and faileth of great achievement. 
If a n\an attaineth to the full measure of the tenth period, the 
fate of death, if it come upon him, cometh not untimely." 

Ufftp Anatolius : ^/Sd^/uoo-iy Phllo (A6), Apostolius : ifiSoftdS* iffrlv Brunck, Cohn. 

8. Hw T Clemeiw : ^ r Philo (MHF»Gi), Anatoliiw : if r Philo (ABFK>«), Aposto- 
lius : of T Philo (L) : -/ r Cramer, ffiffiar* Hx***^*^ '• /<«t^ov0'c Anatolius. 

9. 6pu>y: Apiy ApostoUus. 10. elvowlffw Clemens: i^wlffw Philo, Apostolius, 
Anatolius, Cramer, Cohn. 1 1 . vtpl : xarii Cramer. KortLprikTai : Karapriiwerai 
Clemens, Apostolius. 12. o^ : ip d* Cramer. Ipdciv 1^ 6fi£k : i^tdw tv 6iioltat 
Clemens. drdXa/ira $ikei ; dwdXofip iBikti Apostolius : (fpya) ftdraia $4\mi Cle- 
mens : (tpnfa\ dirdXac/&ya Anatolius. 13. /i^ dpiO'rot : /mt' dpLercus Apostolius, 
Cramer. 14. 6Kr<6 r Mangey : 6Kr^ d' Philo, Clemens, Apostolius, Cramer : 
€/t 6ktC» d* Anatolius. dfi^oripiaw Mangey : dfi^tpa Philo, Apostolius : 

dii/^&rtpow Cramer : d/ti^o Anatolius. riavapa koX d4K : rta-atpficaldtK Cramer : 
r4vffap€t Kod 8fi Anatolius. 16. /lipi fiijp Philo (M), Cohn. fuiXairtdrffpa : furpi' 

tirtpa Clemens : /lakaKw Anatolius. 16. vp6t : %eri irp6s Anatolius. yXdaad n 
KoL ffo^iii : ffQ/id Tc xal i^pafus Clemens, re : rd Anatolius. 17. rj Scirdr^ f Arc 
9^ rcX^o'iy Ms iwr ipiavroCs Clemens, r^v dexdrrip : rj StKdTff Apostolius (vet ri| 
dffKariy), Cramer. 3* cf rit : 8i dans Anatolius. 18. ii^p : li| Anatolius. ^x^ ' 
Ixci Clemens, Apostolius : fx^" Anatolius. 
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XVI 

Plutarch Solon ii 2 : irXovrov S* ovk iOavfia^ev [sc. 6 2<jXa>i/], 
aXXa KaC (fyqaiv Ofjuoloo^ irKovrelv ^ re 

XVI. TToXvg apyvpo^ i(mv 

KoX xpv^o^ ^^^ yv^ TTvpo^opav TreSui 
hnroi 6* rf/jiCovoi re, Kal ^ fiova ravra irdpeariVj 
yaarpC re koI irXevpy Kal noalv afipa Tradelv^ 
6 TTcuSd^ T -^Sc ywaLKo^j iinfv koI ravT d(f>uc7jTaLj 
y}fijli oifv 8* oipif ytyverax apfioSia. 



XVI a ravT dxf}€vo^ OvifrolaC rd ydp ^cptcocrta irdvra 

Xp^P'OLT €r)((av ovSelg ipx^rai ct? 'AtScoi, 
ovS' &!/ dnoiva StSov^ ddvarov (f>vyoi ovSe fiapeCa^ 
10 j/ovcrov9 ov8c KaKov yfjpa^ inep^pp^ei/ov. 

XVI 

Testimonium. — Theognis 71&-724 (quoted also by Stobaeus iv 88, 7). 

1. Iffdy Toi w\ovTov<rir 8T(p {Hffois Stobaeus) iroXi>t dpyvp6s ianw Theognis. 
8. fi6pa ravra : rd d^rra Theognis (rdde irdrra Stobaeus). 4. rXcvp^: rXevpcus 
Theognis. 6. ^ir^i' xal tout* : Srav di k€ tQv Theognis. 6. iiPn I. M. L. : lifitf 
Plutarch, Sintenis. ^/3p a^v ^ dpfi : ^^^ ff^v If &fni Plutarch, Sintenis : &pyi vvv ^ 
ijfiri Theognis. i,pft6dia Bergk : dpfiovla Plutarch : dpfwdla Theognis (ipiMiov 
Vatic. 916), Sintenis. 

XVI a 

Testimonium. — These four verses follow immediately after Solon xyi in 

Theognis and may be fairly regarded as part of Solon's poem. All ten 

are quoted by Stobaeus (iv 38, 7) under the name of Theognis. 

8. 'Afdebi : dl^rfv Stobaeus. 
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XVI 

He was never dazzled by riches. Indeed, he says that the XVI 
riches of him who "hath much silver and gold, fields of 
wheat-bearing land, horses, and mules, are no greater than his 
whose only possessions are these : stomach, lungs, and feet that 
bring him joy, not pain ; the blooming charms, perhaps, of boy 
or maiden ; and an existence ever harmonious with the chang- 
ing seasons of life." 



In these things is the true wealth of mortal men ; for no XVI a 
man, when he passeth to Hades' realm, carrieth with him all his 
vast hoard. No ransom that he can give enableth him to es- 
cape death or dire disease or the creeping evil of old age. 
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XVII-XIX 

Plutarch Solon iii : iri S* axrrov iv r^ r&v irevrirmv fjLepCSi fjLaX- 
\ov tj TTf T&v irXovaUov h-arre, SrfXxip i<mv ix rovrmp' 

XVn TToXXol yap irkoirrovari KaKoi^ dyaOol 8c nei^om'cu' 

9\\9C ^ 9 '*9 90 •/ /l 

aAA '^/iec9 axrrour ov oi^aiiciAJfoiieua 
T179 apenj^ top TrXoSroi/, iirel to fiev ^fvrr^hov aXeCj 
-^yjliara 8* avdpdmoiv aXXore aXXo9 c^ci. 

. . . hfiOL h4 (fxunVy &n xal roir; vo/jlov^ eir€X€ipT)a€v ivrelva^ ek 
e»ro9 i^€P€yK€lv, koI Suifiprffiovevovai T7)v ap)^f)v ovt<o^ exflvaav 

[xvin] npaJra yuev €v)((oii€(rda Atl Kpoi/lSy jSacrtX^t 

dtayioi^ TourSe rv^v ayaOr/v koI kv8o9 ondaaroL. 

, . . iv Sk Toe9 (f>vaiKoh airXov^ iari Xiav koI apxalo^, m SijXov 

iK TOVTCOV 

ix v€<t}€\Ti^ irdXercu j(i6vo^ pJvo^ 7)Bi x^^^^V^' 
/SpovTtf 8' ix XafJLirpd^ yiverai aarepoiri]^. 

^^^ i^ dveficjp 8c ddXaaro'a TapaxjcreraC riv 8c Tt9 avnfv 

[iri KLP^y irdin'cjv iarl hiKaiordry}. 

XX 

Plutarch Solon viii 2 : {ker/ela hk Kpv^a awOeU koI p^Xenia-tx^y 
ioTC Xdyeip awo arSfiaro^, i^eirrfhriaev eh rr^v ayopiiv a<f}V(D TriXC- 
Stop irepiOep^vo^. oxXov Bk ttoXXoO crvvBpap/ivro^ ava/Sit^ eirl rbv 
ToO KrfpvKO^ Xldov iv coS^ iie^Xde rtjv iXeyelav^ ^ iariv ap^ii' 

XX Avro9 icrjpv^ ^Xdov d(f>* ifieprr}^ Xakafiipo^, 

Koaixov iireoDv (pS^p dvr dyoprj^ difi^vo^. 

roxho TO irolrjpu ^aXap.)^ iwiydypawrai xal <rrlx<'i>v cKardv ioTi, 
X^pt'^vTO)^ irdw 7r€iroi7jp,€vov. 

xvn 

Tertimonia. — 1-4. Theogiiis 31 5-318. 2-4. Flntaxch De tranquUlUate animi 
18, p. 472 e. Plutarch QiLomodo quis suos in virtuU sentiai prcfectus 6, p. 78 c. 
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XVII-XIX 

That he rated himself a member of the class of persons in 
moderate circumstances rather than among the rich, is clear 
from the following : 

" Many undeserving men are rich, while their betters are XVII 
poor. But we will not exchange what we are for what they 
have, since the one abide th while the other passe th from man 
to man." 

. . . Some say that he attempted to write his laws in 
hexameter verse before publishing them, and these are given as 
the opening lines : 

" First pray we to King Zeus, son of Cronus, that he grant [xvill] 
good luck and glory to these ordinances." 

... In scientific matters he held simple and old-fashioned 
views, as one may see from the following : 

^ Out of the cloud come snow and hail in their fury, and 
the thunderbolt springeth from the lightning's flash." 

" The sea is tossed by the winds : but if no wind stir it, it 
is of all things the most peaceable." 



XX 

He secretly composed a poem in elegiac verse. Then, after 
he had committed it to memory, he rushed out suddenly into 
the market place, with a small cap on his head, and when a great 
crowd had gathered, he mounted the herald's rostrum and 
chanted the poem which begins : 

" As my own herald have I come from beloved Salamis, to 
sing you a poem I have fashioned in lieu of a speech." 

This poem, which is one hundred lines long, is entitled 
** Salamis," and is a very beautiful composition. 



Baailius Magnus Sermo de legendis libris gentUium ii 177 (= vol. 31. p. 676 
Migne). 2.3. Plutarch De capienda ex inimicis utUUate 11, p. 92 e. 
1. 7dp : roi Theognis. 2. airroia' : ro&rois Theognis. 
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XXI-XXII 

Plutarch Solon xiv 5 f . : tovt(ov ovBkv i^Acpovae rhv ^oKmva 
TTjfi avTOV wpoaipeaeoi^, aWh wpb^ fiiv tov9 <f>C\ov^ elirev, m X^e- 
Tcu, KaXov fiev elvac rijv TVpaw{&a j(wpiov, ovk e^ety Sk u'lrS/Sa^riv, 
irpo^ Bi 4>a>/coi/ iv rah iroLrip,aaL ypcuf>€dv 

XXI el 8c y^9, <f>i]a(v^ i(f>€La'diJLrjp 

ov Kadrjilsdiiriv fiLoiva^ koI Karaurxyva^ icXeos, 
ovhkp atSeS/iou* irXdop yap cSSe vLKijo'eLP Soiceo) 
6 TToivra^ avdpamov^ 

oOev evSfjXov, ori Koi irpo ttj^ vo/jLO0€cr(a^ fieydXrjv 86^ap etx^v. 
& &€ (f>vy6vT0^ avTov rrfv Tvpawlia iroWol KaTayeX&vre^ eXeyov^ 
ydypa<f>€v ourto^' 

XXII OVK €(f>v %6X(ov fia0ij(f>pa}p ov8c fiovkijei^ dvrjp* 

iadXd yap 0€ov StSdi/ro? avro? ovk ihe^aro* 
TrepijSaXoii/ 8' aypavy dyaxrOel^ ovk inco'Traa'ev fteya 
SCktvov, dvfiov 0* dfiafyry Koi (f>p€pci)v d7ro(r<^aXei9. 

5 rjdeXov ydp k€p Kparrja'a^y ttXovtov a(f}0ovov Xa/Scou 
Kal Tvpavvevcra^ *A07ivSiv p,ovvov rj/idpav /Ltuu/, 
dcrico^ varepov hehdpdai, KdirvrerpZ^dax yipo^. 

ravra rois iroXXois Kal <f}avXov^ wepl avrov weTToirfKe X^opra^. 

XXIII 
Plutarch Solon xxv 5 : 

XXIII ipyiiaaL yitp iv /leydXotg Tracrii/ dSclv j(a\en'6v, 

xxn 

5. IfOeXov Xylander : ff^Xev Plutarch, Sintenis. 7. daicbs Bei^gk (ex codici- 
bus quibusdam a Siuteiiis neglectis) : a&rbs codices plurimi, Sintenis. 
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XXI-XXII 

None of these things shook Solon from his resolution. He 
remarked to his friends, as the story goes, that the tyrant's 
seat is a fine place, but that there is no way down from it ; 
among his poems there is one addressed to Phocus, in which he 
says : 

'" If I spared my fatherland and did not lay hold upon a des- xxi 
potism of harshness and force, staining and defiling my reputa- 
tion thereby, I feel no shame for that. I believe that in this 
way I shall so much the more show my superiority over other 
men." 

This passage shows clearly that he enjoyed considerable dis- 
tinction even before the adoption of his laws. When he turned 
his back on the tyranny, many people ridiculed him in language 
whose tone he has preserved in the following lines, which he 
puts into the mouth of one of his critics : 

" Solon is not gifted with wisdom and sagacity. God put XXII 
good things into his hands, but he failed to grasp them. He 
cast his net and caught his fish, but, in his wonder and delight, 
he did not draw it in : both his courage and his wit were un- 
equal to the occasion. If I could seize the power, acquire vast 
wealth, and be lord of Athens for but a single day, I would give 
my body to be flayed for a wineskin and consent to the annihi- 
lation of my race." 

This is the opinion which, in Solon's own poem, the ignorant 
majority is supposed to express concerning him. 

XXIII 

For, as he says himself, ^^ in great undertakings it is difficult XXIII 
to please all." 
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XXIV-XXV 

Plutarch Solon xxvi : irp&rov fiev ovv ek AtyvTrrov aAf>lK€T0 

XXIV NctXov inl irpo^o^ai Kai^(U)8t3o9 iyyvd^v aKrfj^. 

, , , Kal auToff he iidfivqrcu roj avvoiKLa/iov [sc. tov t&v ^okmv 
T(av ii^ KuTrpy]* irpoaayopeva'a^ yitp iv ral^ iXeyeUu^ tov 

[ai/acrcrcDi/ 
XXV vvp 8c, <t>v^^j oif fikv XoXtbtcrc irokvv ^povov ivdd&* 

rrjvhe ttoXii/ vai t? koX yzvo^ vfi'jrepov' 
avTap e/ie ^p ptjI doy Kkeiinj^ dnj jnjo'ov 
aaKTidrj irefiiroi Kvnp.^ ioaT€<f>avo^' 
6 oiKio'ii^ S' in\ roiSe ^dpiv koX Kvho^ ond^oL 
iaOXov Koi vocxtov TrarpiS' C9 rjiierdprjp. 

XXVI 

Plutarch Comparison of Solon and Publicola i 4 : en rolvvv 
oh irpis M(fiv€pvov avr^nriav irepl 'Xfiovov few .79 emiretfHomjKe, 

XXVI /1778c [lOL aKkavoTo^ ddi/aro^ [lokoi,, dXKd <j>C\ouriv 

KaXk^lTTOipLi davoiv dXyea Koi (TTOva)(a%^ 

€vhaifiova tov YioirXiKoKav avSpa Troiel. 



XXV 

Testimonium. — 1-4. Vita Arati (Westermann, p. 63). 

XXVI 

Tkstimonia. — Stobaeiis IV liv (xcpl x^^Bovs) 3. Cicero Tusculanae Diapur 
tationes i 49, 117 (a Latin translation of the couplet). 

2. KaWelToi/u Stobaeus, Cicero (Linquamua): Toiii<raifu Plutarch, SioteniA. 
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XXIV-XXV 

First he went to Egypt and spent some time (to borrow his 
own words) "at the outpouring of the Nile, hard by the Can- XXIV 
obic shore." 

. . . He mentions the consolidation* himself in the elegiac 
poem addressed to Philocyprus, in which he says : 

" Now mayest thou reign long over the people of Soli, and XXV 
may their city long be the dwelling-place of thee and of thy 
race. And may Cypris of the violet crown carry me in a swift 
ship unscathed from the illustrious isle, shedding upon these 
habitations glory and honor, and granting to me safe return to 
my native land." 

XXVI 

Furthermore, the lines which form a part of the reply which 
he addressed to Mimnemus concerning the duration of human 
life — " May my death come not unlamented, and may I leave 
to my friends when I die a heritage of grief and tears " — argue 
that Publicola was a happy man. 

* Le., of the city of Soli in Cyprus. 
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XXVII 



XXVIII 



XXVII-XXVIII 

Plutarch Amatorivs 751 c : 6 Aai^i^ato? *€i ye ptf A(** l<f)r) 'rov 
^d\a)P(yi ifivriadrf; koI j^rfar^ov airrqi yvdfiovi rov ipcariKOV avBp<k^ 

[irfpatv l/JLeipcjv Kal y\vK€pov OTOfiaTO^, 

• . . 80€v^ olfiaL, Kol 6 2d\a>i/ iKclva fiep iypayjre veo^ &v h'l 
Kal ' airdpfiariy; iroWov fiecrro^ ' i^ 6 YiXdrtDv <f}rfai' Tavri Bi 
'rrpea^vrrjf; yevofievo^, — 

cpya Se Kvnpoyevov^ vvv fxoi (f>C\a Kal Aiotnjo'ov 
Kal Movo'ccDVj a riOyia avSpdo'Lv €v(f>poaijpa^y — 

&a7r€p €K ^dXt)^ Kol j^eific^vo^ Kal r&v ttolSik&p ip(or(ov ev nvi 
yaXrivrf rrf irepl ydfiov koI <f)i\oao<f}iav d^fievo^ rov /Siov . . .* 



XXIX 



XXIX 

Pollux Onomoiticon x 103: xal lyhtv he aurtfp [sc. rifv 0v- 
eCav^ K€K\i]Kaa'i 'LSXtov re iv T0t9 ldfi/3oi^ Xdytop,, 

(TTrcuoovcrt o ot /iei/ tyoti/, oi oc criKipiov^ 

ol 8' O^O^y 

Kal (ht, aaxl>€(rr€pov ^ Kvri^dvq^ kt\. 



xxvn 

Testimonia. — 2. Athenaeus xiii 602 e. Apuleius De magia 0. 

xxvm 

Testimonia. — Plutarch Solon xxxi 3. Plutarch Sqptem ac^pientum convi- 
vium 13, 155 f. Hermiae Alexandriui in Platonis Phaedrum Scholia, p. 38 
(Couvreur) ^= p. 78 Ast). Volumina Herculanea xi 62 (vid. Gomperz, Wiener 
Studien ii 7 i.)- 

1. KvTpoyevovs : KTIIFOTEX . . . Vol. Herculan, 2. rlBriff* : rf^ii^ 
Henniafl. 

XXIX 

1. <rw€6iov<n ^ Casaubon: ir€v<rlS* Dindorf (MSS. reported by Bergk thus 
xevffld* vulgo, C : axtvalSa B : ax€v8* A). 
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XXVII-XXVIII 

" Your allusion to Solon," said Daphnaeus, " is entirely 
apropos. He may be taken as an authority on amorous men. 
You recall the lines : 

' While, in the fair garden of youth, one is stirred by the XXVII 
love of boys, burning with desire for sweet lips and rounded 
limbs.' 

. . . For this reason I believe that Solon wrote the verses 
which I have just quoted when he was still quite young and, as 
Plato says, ' teeming with life.' These others he must have 
produced in his later years : 

' In the works of Dionysus and the Muses and of her who XXVIII 
was born in Cyprus now is my delight, for they bring men joy 
and cheer.' 

He had escaped from the surge and tempest of the love 
which men feel for boys and brought his life into the still waters 
of wedlock and philosophy ..." 

XXIX 

It [i.e., a mortar] is also called iyBi^ by Solon, who says in 
his iambics — 

" Some are devoted to reels, some to highly flavored dishes, XXIX 
and some to sour wine " — 

and still more clearly by Antiphanes, etc. 
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XXX 

Phrynichus the Grammarian Ecloga ccclxxiv : Koi ycLp 
Trirvo^ TO iKK€KOKiafi€pov ert koI vvv KOKKOfva \4yov(TLv 01 iroWol 
opOw^^ Kol ycLp SoXcoi/ iv roh iroii^ficun ovtw ^^prjroA^ — 

XXX KOKKODPa^ aXXo9, arcpo? 8c cn/cra/Lta. 

XXXI 

Clement of Alexandria Stromata V xii 81, 1 : ao<f>ayraTa 
ToCwv yeypairrai r^ SoXoii/t raura irepl Oeov' 

XXXI yvcjfioavvri^ 8' d<^ai/€9 x^^^TTolTaTdi/ core vorjaai* 

fierpop^ 6 817 vdvTwv Tretpara fjuowop e)(€i. 

XXXII 

Clement of Alexandria Stromata V xiv 129, 6 : euedrtuf: apa 
2(^X601/ o *Adrfvalo<; iv rak iKeyelais^ Kal ainof; KaTaKo\ov0i]aa<: 
'HatoSip^ 

XXXII ndi/ry 8* ddavcLTCJv d<^ai/i79 v6o^ dvOpfOTrouriv^ 

ypd<l>€i, 

XXXIII 

Athenaeus Deipnosophistae xiv 645 f: FOTPOS Stl irXa- 
KOuuTO<: elSo^ 6 'LoXodv iv rofc 'Ia/i)8ot9 <f>'qalv' 

Trivovcri #cal Tpdryovaiv oi fikv irpia, 
oi 8' dpTov aurct)!/, ol 8e avpifi^fivYfjLei^ov^ 
yovpov^ (jtaKouTL' K^idi 8' ovrc irepLfJidTcop 
dir^OTiv ov8cV, dcrcra t' dvOpdmoiari yrj 
6 <f>€p€L /leXaii/a, irdtrra 8' d(f>06vo}^ irdpa. 



XXXI 



Testimonium. — Theodoretus i 78. 
2. xdrrwp : xdrra TheodoretUS. 
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XXX 

The kernel which is extracted from a pine-cone is still called 
KOKKtov by most people, correctly ; for Solon uses the word so in 
his poems : 

" Pomegranate-seeds one, and another sesame." 



XXXI 

Very profound, therefore, is the following observation of 
Solon concerning God : 

" Difficult indeed is it to conceive the inscrutable measure XXXI 
of his wisdom, within which alone abideth the power to bring 
all things to fulfillment." 

XXXII 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Athenian poet Solon, 
too, should say in one of his elegiac poems, following Hesiod : 

"At every turn the mind of the immortals is hid from XXXII 
men. " 



XXXIII 

That a gouros is a sort of flat cake is apparent from the fol- 
lowing iambic lines by Solon : 

" They drink their wine, and with it they nibble itria^ or XXXIII 
arto%^ or gouroi mixed with lentils. There one finds no lack of 
sweetmeats or of all the other good things which the black earth 
l)ear8 for men : everything is at hand in abundance." 

XXXII 

TsBTiMoinnM. — Eusebiiis Praep. Ev, xiii 688 c. 
xdrrff : xdfAxay Eusebius. 

xxxm 

4. odd^v, da<ra r Ahrens : oi)^' ipoffvtw MSS., Kaibel (oiiiv (Ua dp VL, ac- 
cording to Beigk). 
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XXXIV-XXXV 



Diogenes Laertius i 47 : fiv hk ra iXeyeta rcL fjAXiara KaOa- 
yjtdfieva t&v *A07)pauiov TcLSe* 

XXXIV elrjv 817 TOT iy(o 4>oX€yai/8pio9 fj XlklvCtti^ 

avTL y ^AdrjpaLOVj iraTpiS" afi€i}\KifjL€i/o^' 
auj^a yap av <^wn^ 178c fier avOpdmoicri yei^oi/ro 
'Attiico? ovto^ avrip tS)p ^a\ap,iva^erS}v. 

XXXV LO/xep ct9 2aXa/iu/a, iiayyiaofievoi mpX irqcov 

lixeprfj^ y^oKeirop t aurj^o? anoKrofJievoL, 

XXXVI 

Diogenes Laertius i 49 : xal 17 /SouXtJ, HeururTpariSai oin-cv, 
fialvecrdat IXeyov avrSv oOev cIttc Tavrl' 

XXXVI Set^ei 817 iiavirjv [lev ifiriv )8aio9 XP^^^^ aarot^y 

Sei^eL dXrideCri^ €9 [leaov ip^ofieprj^. 

XXXVII-XXXVIII 
Diogenes Laertius i 60 f. : <t>aal £* avrov xal Mifiv^pvov ypd- 

At yctp arep vovacop tc koI apyaX^tov fUkeBwp^cjv 
k^-qicovTairr} /Moipa kI'^ol OavaTOV, 

iTTiTifi&vra avT(p eiir^lv 

XXXVII dXX' ct /Ltot Koiv vvv €TL TTCtcreat, i^eke TovTOy 

/L11786 pLcyaip* ari arev toIov i'n'€(f>paadp7jPy 

XXXIV 

Testimonium. — 1.2. Plutarch Praecepta gerendae republican 17, 813 f. 
4. SaXa/uuva^rrwv Is. Vossius et Hermann : '^oXauic i^ivruv vulg. : SaXa- 
fuv d4>4Tuv Stephani codd. 
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XXXIV-XXXV 

The elegiac verses which most stirred the feelings of the 
Athenians were as follows : 

" Then may I change my fatherland and become a native of XXXIV 
Pholegandros or Sicinos instead of an Athenian. For I should 
soon be hearing men say : ' He is of Attica, one of those who 
gave up Salamis I '" 

And again : 

" Let us go to Salamis and fight for the island of our hearts XXXV 
and rid ourselves of the bitter shame." 



XXXVI 

The council, which was composed of partisans of Pisistratus, 
said that he was mad ; whereupon he spoke as follows : 

" This madness of mine a little time will reveal to the men XXXVI 
of the city in its true meaning, when the truth itself cometh out 
into the open." 

XXXVII-XXXVIII 

This story also is told of him. Mimnernus had said in one 
of his poems : 

" May it be my lot to live a life untroubled by illness and 
anxiety and to die in my sixtieth year." 



XXXV 

Testimonia. — Apostolhis ix 6 b. Arseiiiiis xxxi 62. Schol. Demosthenes 
■XJe falsa Ugatione 261 (ed. Dindorf, voL viii, p. 438). 

2. r : omisit Schol. Demosthenes. dwuHrdfuvoi : dxtaadfuvoi Apostolius, 
-Ajsenius, Schol. Demosthenes. 

XXXVII 
1. toOto BFl : toVtov PF*, Cobet, Diels (sc. (ttIxov). 2. toTov MSS. : Xyor 
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Kai fieraTroirfO'OP^ AtyuaaTaSrj, c58c 8* aeiSe* 
oyhoiKOvraen) fiolpa kl^oi davwrov. 

Tcov hk aSofievcjv avrov i<m rdBe* 

[xxXYin] Ile(f}v\ayii€vo^ avhpa eKaarov opa 

[irj KpvTTTov €y)(o^ e\(tiv KpahiiQ 
(f>aihp(a Trpoo'evcTrrj TrpocreiTr^, 
ykaxra'a 8c oi 8l)(6ijlv0o^ Ik 
6 fiekaiirq^ <l>p€vo^ yeycDP^. 

XXXIX 

Proclus On the Timaetis 25f : 17 /liv iaropCa 17 Karh to 2rf- 
\a)vo^ 7A/09 KoX Tr)V YiXdroivo^ irpo^ avrov avyyeveiav Tocavrr) rk 
iariv 'Ft^TjKeaTiSou iralBe^ iyivovro SoXoii/ koX l^posnrihri^^ koX 
ApoyrriSov fiep KpiTia^, oi fATjVfiopevei Kal ^d\€OP iv r^ iroiriaei 
Xeyoov 

XXXTX elncpepaL KpLTCjj ^avd6rrpi\i iraTpo^ dicovcii/' 

ov yap apLapTiv6(f ireCo'eraL Tjye/idi/c* 

KpiTiov 8e KdWaiaxpo^ kuI TXavKoop, J^aWaitrxpov Si av Kpiria^ 
ofiro?. 



XXXVII 

Bergk, Cobet. 3. AiyvaardSri Bergk ex Suida : vaiyiaaradri B : ayiarradl P^ : 
alyiaffraSl F. 

xxxvm 

2. fyxos MSS. : lx^«J Cobet (** Casaubonus Menagiusque coni." — Htibner). 
6. fieXalmjs : fieXayrjt Cobet. 

XXXIX 

TK8T1M0NIA. — 1.2. Schol. Plato Timaeus 20 e. 1. Aristotle Rhetoric i 16, 
1376 b. 

1. clir4fi€yai : elireiv fioi Aristotle, ^ayddrpixi : Tvpp&rpixi Aristotle. 
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Whereupon Solon rebuked him in tlie following lines : 

•* But if even now thou wilt be persuaded by me, strike this XXXVll 
out and take no offense because I find matter in thee to criticize. 
Change thy poem, thou scion of sweet song, and let the strain 
run thus : ' May it be my lot to die in my eightieth year.'" 

Among his lyrics is the following : 

" Watch, with caution, every man, lest he have a sword [XXXVIII 
hidden in his heart while he speaketh to thee with glad coun- 
tenance, and lest out of a black soul his tongue utter words of 
double meaning." 

XXXIX 

The prevailing view concerning the family of Solon and his 
relationship to Plato is substantially as follows. Execestides 
had two sons, Solon and Dropides ; and Dropides' son was 
Critias, whom Solon himself mentions in the poem containing 
the verses : 

" Say to Critias of the golden locks that he should hearken XXXIX 
to his father ; if he follow his advice, he will find him no lack- 
brained guide." 

The sons of Critias were Callaeschrus and Glauco, and 
finally Callaeschrus' son was the Critias of the present passage. 
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XL 
Stobaeus Eclogae iii 9 (jrepl SiKaioavvr)^^, 28 : 2dXa>i/o9. 

XL Mmjiioaijinj^ Koi Zr/vo^ 'OXv/ittiov aykaa TC#ci/a, 

MoScrat IltcptSc?, k\vt€ iiol €V)(oiiev<f' 
okfiov fiOL 7rpo9 0€S>v jJLaKcipcjp Sore koI irpo^ a/irdvrtop 
avupomcDV atei oogai^ ^X^''^ ayaurjVy 
6 cTi/ai 8c yXvKvi^ 58c (f>L\oi(r\ ixOpouri 8c irucpop, 
Touri [lev aiSolov^ Touri 8c 8c(.i/oi/ iheip. 
Xpi7/iara 8' ifieCpcj fikv c;(cti^, d8uc(ia9 8c irenaa'dai 

ovK ideXoD' 7rdi/T(o^ varepop ^\0€ hiKrj. 
nkovTov 8* ov [lev Sojo'l deoij irapayCyverat, avSpl 
10 c/Li7rc8o9 c#c vedrov irvOfievo^ ct? Kopv^rjv* 

ov 8' dpSpc^ fjLaCcDvraL v(f>* v/Spto^, ov icara Koarfiov 

ipXeraij dXX* d8ucour' cpy/iacrt TTudofitifo^ 
OVK iOekcjp ineTcu' ra^ccj^ 8* dvafiCcyeroi drq* 
dpyyi 8' c^ oXiyov yiyverai ware irvpo^, 
16 (f>kavpri [lev to irpSyrov^ dvvqpj) 8e tcXcut^' 
ov ydp 8171/ OvyjToTxr vfipio^ ^PJ^ ireXeL. 
dXka Zcv9 Trdtrrcjv i(f>op^ tcXo?, i^airCvri^ 8c 

aJoT* dve/io^ i/c<^cXa9 au/ia 8(,co-ic€8a<rci/ 
yfpivo^^ 09 TTOi/rov ttoXukv/uioi/o? drpvyeroio 
20 TTvOfieva KivTJo'a^j yrji/ Kara Trvpo(f}6pop 

8ijcucra9 icaXd epya, ^ccSi^ c8o9 aiTTVi/ ucdi^cc 
ovpavovy aidpi'qv 8' aurt? €07jk€v ISelv' 

XL 

Testimonia. — 1. Clement of Alexandria -Sirom. VI ii 11, 2. 7.8. Plu- 
tarch Sofon ii 3 ; Comp. Sol, and Publ. i 5. 65-70. Theognis 686-690 ; Stobaeus 
iv47 (wepl T(av xap iXxlSa), 16 (the verses are here assigned to Theognis); Bois- 
sonade Anecd, Graeca vol. 4, p. 456. 71-76. Theognis 227-282. 71. Aristotle 
PolUica i 8, 1256 b, 34 ; Plutarch Be cupiditate divUiarum 4, 624 e ; Basillus 
Magnus Sermo de legendia libris gentilium 183. 

11. fiXLlu)VTai I.M.L. : Tt/A«<rtv S M'^A, Hense. 13. drij A*: drff other 
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XL 

O ye fair children of Memory and Olympian Zeus, ye Muses XL 
of Pieria, hear me as I pray. Grant, that I may be blessed with 
prosperity by the gods, and that among all men I may ever en- 
joy fair fame ; that I may be as a sweet savor to my friends and 
a bitterness in the mouth of my enemies, by the ones respected, 
by the others feared. Wealth I do indeed desire, but ill-gotten 
wealth I will not have : punishment therefor surely cometh 
with time. Wealth which the gods give, cometh to a man as an 
abiding possession, solid from the lowest foundation to the top; 
but that which is sought with presumptuous disregard of right 
and ^v^ong, cometh not in the due course of nature. It yield^th 
to the persuasion of dishonest practices and foUoweth against its 
will ; and soon there is joined thereto blind folly which leadeth 
to destruction. Like fire, it taketh its beginning from small 
things; but, though insignificant at first, it endeth in ruin. 
For the works of unprincipled men do not continue long. Zeus 
watcheth all things to the end. Often, in the spring season, a 
wind riseth suddenly and disperseth the clouds, and, stirring up 
the depths of the surging, barren sea, and laying waste the fair 
works of the husbandman over the surface of the corn-bearing 
earth, cometh to the lofty habitation of the gods in heaven and 
bringeth the blue sky once more to view ; the sun shineth forth 
in his beauty over the fertile earth, and clouds are no longer to 
be seen. Like such a sudden wind is the justice of Zeus. He 
i8 not, like mortal men, quick to wrath for each offense ; but no 
man who hath an evil heart ever escapeth his watchful eye, and 
surely, in the end, his justice is made manifest. One man 
payeth his penalty early, another late. If the guilty man him- 
self escape and the fate of the gods come not upon him and 
overtake him not, it cometh full surely in aftertime : the inno- 
eent pay for his offense — his children or his children's children 
in later generations. 
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Xa/x7r€i S' 'qekCoLO fiepo^ Kara irvova yaiav 
/caAoi/, arap P€(p€(ov ovoep €T earip lo€lv' 
26 Toiavrr) Ziji/o? TrcXcrat rwri?, ov8' c<^* iKdaT(o, 
cjcrnep dirqro^ OLinjp, yiyverai 6^\o\o^' 
aui 8' ov i XcXry^e Sta/xTrepe? oori? aXtrpoi/ 

dvfjiov €)(€ij navTO)^ S' C9 rcXo? i^€<f>dpri' 
dXX' 6 /X£l/ aVTLK €T€L(T€V, 6 8' voTepov ot 8c (f>vy(oa'Lu 
80 avTol /X1786 ^Cftii/ jLtotp' CTTiovcra 'ctjfj/t 

i^Xv^c irdvro}^ avri?' avairioi ipya rivovaiv 

71 7rat8c9 TovTCJV fj yevo^ i^onUrco. 
OvyjToi 8' c58c voev/jLev, o/xoi^ ay ad 6^ t€, KaKo^ T€y 
ii/reCvcjv avro? ho^av cicaoro? cxcii/, 
86 7r/3ti/ Tt Tra^cti/* rorc 8* avruc oSvperaC d^pi 8c rovrov 
-^dfTKOPTe^ KOv(f>aL^ cXTTicrt repnofjieda, 
jfcuoTi? /xci/ vovcouTLP VTT apyakcYjaL Tneadriy 

CO 9 vyti79 carat, rovro KaT€<f>pda'aTo' 
aAAo9 0CIA09 coil/ ayauo^ ooKCt c/x/xci/ai airqp^ 
40 Kat fcaXdg? iJiop<^rfv ov ^apUaaav €\(av. 

ci 8c Tt9 d^p7JiJL(ov, TrevLT)^ 8c /xti/ cpya fiidrai^ 

KTrjcreadaL ndirrco^ xp'qyiaTa TroXXa 8ofccr. 
(TTTCvSci 8' dXXo^ci^ dXXo9* 6 /xci^ Kara ttovtov akarax 
iv mfvalp XPV^^^ OLKaSe KcpSo^ dy^iv 
46 i^Ovo^vTy dve/jLCLO'L if>op€uiJL€vo^ dpya\4oitrw^ 

aXXo9 ytfv TCfjivcov noXvScpSpeov ci? iviavrov 
XaT/JCuct, Tolxriv Kafjurvk* dporpa jxcXei' 

MSS., Hense. 27. oHi Hermann, Hense: odre S. 81. adris Briinck, Hense : 
aOrlK S. 82. 1j 7^»s i^irlffuf correction by second hand in cod. Par. 1986, 
Hense : ^eu6KWP dxlffu S. 84. ivreipufp I. M. L. : iv diivii» S^ : ^i* dfjpi^pS^, lY., 
Voss : iiv d-qpiip Hense. ifx"" I- M. L. : fx^i MSS., Hense. 86. a^/ic* Bamber- 
ger, Hense : adrn S. 42. icTifi<r€<r0ai Hergk, Hense : KTifi<raaO<u S. irdprias con- 
jecture in margin of Gesner », Hense : rdpnap S. 48. rotatp : Totfl"i S. fUXu 
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Thus all we men of mortal mold, good alike and bad, think, 
by straining every nerve, to win a fair name, each man for him- 
self by his own unaided efforts, until something befall him from 
without : then straightway cometh pain. Till then like gaping 
fools we amuse ourselves with empty dreams. He who is worn 
\)y cruel disease pondereth ever how one day he will be whole ; 
another, who is a coward, thinketh himself brave ; another still 
counteth himself handsome, though he have no beauty of body ; 
if one be penniless and subject to the toils of poverty, he as- 
sureth himself that he will sometime win great riches. 

One man seeketh wealth from one source, another from an- 
other. This one wandereth in ships over the fishy deep in his 
eagerness to bring home a profit, the sport of the cruel winds, 
staking his life ungrudgingly. Another, whose labor is with 
the curved plow, cleave th the fertile soil, drudging the year 
round like a slave. Another learneth the arts of Athena and 
skillful Hephaestus and gathereth a livelihood by the work of 
his two hands. Another, trained by the grace of the Olympian 
Muses, understandeth to the full the sweet art of minstrelsy. 
Another hath been endowed by the Lord Apollo, who worketh 
from afar, with the gift of prophecy ; and, if the gods attend 
upon his ways, he discemeth, while it is still far off, the evil 
which approacheth his fellow. But it is sure that neither bird 
nor sacrificial victim will avert what Fate ordains. Others are 
physicians and practice the craft of Paeon, who knoweth many 
drugs. But no success crowneth their work : often great suf- 
fering groweth out of a little pain, and none can bring relief by 
administering soothing drugs ; often, again, one who is over- 
come by cruel disease may be straightway restored to health 
merely by the touch of a hand. 

Destiny bringeth to mankind both good and evil, and the 
gifts which come from the immortal gods are not to be refused. 
Danger, we may be sure, foUoweth all the works of men, and 
none knoweth, at its beginning, which way an undertaking will 
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aXXo9 *A0r)pairj^ t€ koL *H<^aurrov no\vT€)(y€€o 
60 ipya SaeU x^^ipoZv ^XXeycrat fiUrrov^ 

aWo^ *0\viJLTrLdS(op Movcreoii/ ndpa Soipa SiSa^ff^C^f 

ijjLeprfj^ a'o<f}L7)^ /lerpov imoToifiepo^' 
aWop yidprip idrjKep apa^ eKacpyo^ 'AttoXXoii/, 
iypcD 8' apSpl KaKOP rqXodep ip^ofiepoPj 
66 (o (rvpofjLapTTjo'caa'i 0€ol' to, 8c /xopcri/Lia TrdpTO)^ 
ovrc ri9 oicDPO^ pvaerai ovff Upd' 
aXXoi Tlaiiopo^ 7ro\v(f)apiJLdKov epyop ej(oi/rc9 

IrjTpoL' Kal TOUT ovSep cttcoti reko^' 
TToXXaKi 8* cf 6Xiyij9 oSvi/179 /xeya yCyperai dXyo^^ 
60 fcov/c di/ T19 Xvaai/r fjwLa (f>dpiJLaKa 8ov9' 

Toi/ 8c KaKal^ povaoLCTL KVKwfiepop dpyaXcai9 T€ 

Wi^dfjiepo^ )(€Lpolp aa/ra riOiqa vyirj. 

fLOipa 8c rot OprfTolcTi KaKop (f>€p€L rjhk kol icrdXop' 

SSipa 8* dif>vKTa 0€(op yiyperai ddapdrcop. 

66 Tracrt 8c rot klpSvpo^ in ipy/jLouriPy ov8c Tt9 oiSci^, 

^ jLicXXci (Tx^aeip, xp'qfLaTO^ dpxop^epov 

dXX* 6 /xci/ cu ipSeLP weLpdjJLepo^ ov wpopoijcra^ 

C19 fieydXyjp arrfp Kal xaXcTn^i^ err^aePy 
T(fi 8c fcafcci)9 ipSopTL 0€o^ wepl ndpra SiSctxrii^ 
70 (rupTV\iriP dya0yjvy ^Kkvaip d<f>poaijprf^, 

nkovTov 8* ov8ci/ rc/)/xa 7rc<^a(r/x6/oi/ dphpaai Keirax' 

0% yap pvp rifjL€(op wXeurrop cj^oixri ^ioi/, 
8i7rXa(ria>9 cr7rcv8oiKri* ri9 ii/ Kopiaeiep dirapra^ ; 
KcpSed TOL dpTfToia cjiraaap dddparoC 
76 arrf 8* cf avrtop dpa(^>aiperaLj rjp bnorap Zcv? 
TrcpAfrjfi T€i.(rofi€P7iPy dXXorc ctXXo? cj^^t. 

conjecture in margin of Gesner ^ Hense : fUyei S. 60. Ip7a 5a€ir cod. Par. 1986 
Hense: fpyaXa tls S, Frob.: fpyaXaehTr.: fpyaXacitYoaa, 61. Mova4»9 Brunei 
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turn. One man, though he is trying to acquit himself well, 
falleth unaware into great and dire misfortune. Another, who 
playeth his part ill, is blessed with good luck by the gods and 
granted release from his folly. 

No visible limit is set to wealth among men. Even now 
those among us who have the largest fortune are striving with 
redoubled energy. What abundance of riches could satisfy us 
all? Increase of goods cometh to mortals by the gift of the gods. 
But out of it appeareth the madness which leadeth to destruc-^ 
tion, and when Zeus sendeth this madness as a punishment to 
men, it lighteth first upon one and then upon another. 

Hense : Movadvp S. 65. ircurc d4 : xaviv Theognifi, Stobaeus iv, Boiasonade. 
oUev : oUe Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 06. ^ or J S, Tr. : tI Voss : irj or toT 
Theognis, Stobaeus iv : wot Boissonade. fx^XXet (rx^ceii^ : (rx^cetv /liWei Theognis, 
Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. xP'^i^foi : irp^/uiTot Theognis, Stobaeus iv, Boisson- 
ade. 67. e^ Ipdccv : e^oKiftaiif Theognis, Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 60. KaxQi S^ : 
KaXiot S^ Tr., Voss, Theognis, Hense: icaX6v Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. Ip- 
iopTt : wouOm Theognis : roiovvri Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. ire^ : iraXd Stobaeus 
iv, Boissonade. U^ioaiv : r^^cf Theognis : r^trt Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. 70. 
iyaSiiv : dyaBQv Stobaeus iv, Boissonade. ^icXv<nv : KKdvaiif Stobaeus (SA), Bois- 
sonade. 71. d^dpdffi K€iT€u : dif0p(inroi(n (p) Theognis, Plutarch. 72. iifjJufv : 
il^v Theognis. 73. dtir Xeur/ws : dixXdaiop Theognis. 74. xipded roc OprrroU Ara- 
wap dddparoi : xf^f^'''*^ '''''■ ^^^WoU ylperat d^poaifpii Theognis. 75. a&r&p : a&r^t 
Theognis. iw&rap: Air^re Theognis. 76. rcurotidpi^p : rtaotUprip S, Hense (** rec- 
ti us ei", he says) : reipo/jJpois Theognis. &XXot6 Theognis : dWori r S (one inferior 
MS. has dXKoT dp dXXot Kx^i) : dWorep Hense. 
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XLI 
Stc)baeu8 Eclogae iv 34 Qirepl rov jSiov on Ppayxs icrX), 23 : 

XLI ouSc fiaKapf; ov8el^ TTcXcrai ^poTo^s, dXXa iroirqpoi 

rravre^, oaov^ OirqTov^ i^c'Xio? Kadopa. 

XLII 

Choricius iyKtofiiov ek Mapxiavov iiriaKoirov Fafi;?, A6yo^ fi 
(ed. Boissonade, p. 107): yrj fiep yap toU ivoixovaiv iTrltrrarai 
if>€p€ip oaa TiKTovaiv &pcu^ xnrrla re irdaa xal icaOeifiivrj, icah to tov 
2oXa>i;o?, 
XLII kiiraprf KovpOTp6<f>o^^ 

XLI 1 1 

Photius, 8. V. 

XLIII Kiy')(aveiV' to hre^iivcu' ovrcyi ^6\a>v, 

XLIV 
Photius, 8.V. 

XLIV povV TO f)Bva'/JLa- ^6\<dv. 

XLV 
Diogenianus ii 99 : 

XLY *\p)(S)p aKove Kal Si/caiai9 KaStKco? : 

i/c Ta)P TOV 2oXa)i/o9 iXeyeUov TrapaiveriKi]. 

XLVI 

Schol. [Plato] de iusto 374 a: *A\\a toi^ & ^toKpaTe:^ ei ^ 
TraXaia irapoLfiia €)(€i, otl iroWii yfrevBovTai aoiSoL^ irapoLfila, 

OTl 

XLVI TToXXa xjjevSovraL doiSoi. 

. . . ifivijadtf Tainryi Kal ^iXxi^^opo^ iv *ATd(So^ a xal ^oXuop 
^FtXeyeiai^ Kal YlXaTtov imavOa. 

XLI 

1. fidLKapi Stephanus; fjidxap MS8., Uense. rdvripoi Grotius, Hense: xonipoi 
(without accent) S : irovripol M A Tr. 
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XLI 

Perfect bliss is a state denied to mortal men ; wretched are XLI 
sdl they upon whom the sun looks down. 

XLII 

The land skilleth to bear for them who dwell therein all that 
the seasons yield, sloping gently down, with smooth, wide- 
stretching lawns, and, as Solon hath it, " an abundant nurse of XLII 
children." 

XLIV 
ftovp : the seasoning. Solon. XLIV 

XLV 

" Obey the magistrates whether their commands be just or xLV 
unjust " : a hortatory proverb from Solon's elegiacs. 

XL VI 

But the old proverb is a sound one, you know, Socrates, 
that bards are guilty of many falsehoods.] Proverb: "Bards XLVI 
are guilty of many falsehoods." ... It is quoted by Philo- 
chorus in his History of Attica^ Bk. i, by Solon in one of his 
elegiac poems, and by Plato here. 

XLV 

Testimonia. — Apostoliiis iv 3. Araeiiius v 69. Kramer (qui incerti 
&iictoris collectionem proverbiorum Yaticanam ipsiiis mauu descriptam ad Schei- 
dewinum misit) ii 32. 

'Apx^*' Apostolius, ArseniuSf Kramer : "Kpx^^ Diogenianus. koI diKalws 
jcdU/jcciit : ictLp dlxri xtLv fiij dlxtf. 

XLVI 

TBSTiMOinA. — Aristotle Metaphysica i 2, 083 a, 2. Plutarch Quomodo 
€M4iule$cen8 poetas audire debeat 2, 16 b. Gregorius Cyprius, Cod. Moaq, v 100, 2. 
JVfacarius vii 10. Apostolius xiv 41. 
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II. COMMENTART 



This line was often quoted, as may be seen from the number of Testi- 
monia, and, like other famous sayings, often incorrectly. The sentiment, 
with explicit reference to Solon, recurs in two other passages of Plato, lie- 
sides the one in which it is directly quoted. In the L<icheB (188 ab) Nicius 
expresses his opinion that the observance of Solon s principle, like the So- 
cratic dialectic, tends to keep a man's mind alert : old age alone will not bring 
wisdom. Again, in 189 a, Laches accepts the truth of Solon's words, but 
he desires a slight amendment : yrfpacrKOiv iroAAa &8aa-icco^ai iOiXia inro 
Xpti^Tuty fjLovov. Socrates himself, in the Republic (vii 536 d), denies the 
truth of the words : 2oXa>Fi yap ov Trccorcoy u>s yt^paxTKiov rif TroAAa Swaro^ 
fjuiv6dv€iVf oAA* i7Troi' rj rpi^iVy vitav Sc irarrcs ol fuydXoi mu oi ttoXXoc ttovoi. 
Dio Chrysostom (xviii 254 M) evidently had the words in mind when he said : 
Kol yap rmv iroXouuv ol apurroi ov fiovov axfidiciv fuivOdvovTt^j dXXa xot 
yrfpa^TKeiv if^trav. Cicero (Z>e Senectute 8, 26) puts an allusion to the saying 
into the mouth of the elder Cato : *' ut et Solonem versibus gloriantem vidi- 
mus, qui se cotidie aliquid addiscentem dicit senem fieri, et ego feci, qui litteras 
Graecas senex didici.'' Valerius Maximus (viii 7, 14) borrows Cicero's 
translation with a slight variation. 

&&io-#cdficvo$, which is paraphrased twice in Plato by /iavddytiv and in 
Cicero by addiseenteniy is used as in Tyrtaeus xi 27 &&urKC(r6^a> woXcfjLC^eiv ; 
Soph. Ant 356 Acrrwofiov^ opyas cSiSo^ro, and PhiL 1387 8c&io-#cov /i^ 
BpatrvvttrBaL kokoU. The middle voice of this verb more commonly means 
'* to provide for the teaching of another." 

II 

The mistake referred to by Socrates (^cv8e^ 6 Troii/nTs) would lie in say- 
ing that a man is happy by virtue of possessing things which are not dear to 
him. This quotation persuades Menexenus that things which are incapable 
of returning love may still be dear. Jowett, in his translation of Plato, has 
misunderstood the passage and mistranslated the couplet. His translation 
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runs as follows : ''Or shall we say that they do love them, although they 
are not beloved by them ; and that the poet was wrong who sings, * Happy 
the man to whom his children are dear, and steeds having single hoofs, and 
dogs of the chase, and the stranger of another land.' " This makes nonsense 
of the verses : a man is happy, not because he is fond of children and horses 
and dogs, but because he possesses them. But it is clear that both Socrates 
and Menexenus think the verses both reasonable and true. It is hard to 
discover what relation Jowett perceives between the quotation and Socrates' 
rather whimsical argument; and the matter is made still more puzzling by 
his mistranslation of the phrase ov fihrroi ^iXa ovra, " although they are not 
b3loved by them." This translation begs the question : we do not know 
whether Ta <f>CXa is equivalent to ra ^tXovvra. 

A correct understanding of the passage must be based upon three obser- 
vations : (1) TO ^tXovis a tertium quid, not identical with either ro ^tAovv 
or ro ^tXov/xcvoi'j (2) dAAa shows that the quotation is intended to give the 
positive aspect of the negative in ov fieKroi ^t Aa ovroy " these things are not 
dear, hut the reverse of what the poet claims for them '' ; (3) ^t Aoc in the 
first line of the couplet can be naturally taken only as an attribute and not 
as a predicate. 

Hermias definitely attributes the couplet to Solon ; but he takes it in an 
erotic sense : w^ jcoXov rov epav fivrffJiJov€v€i Acyoiv oXjSto? i iratScs #crX. Lu- 
cian quotes the first line with a slight change which gives it a distinctly erotic 
turn : £ 'muS€i vcoc koI fxtaw^e^ imroi. But in the Lysis there seems to be 
no erotic implication ; indeed, the reference which Socrates makes to the love 
of parents for their babies seems to indicate that inuSc9 ^t Xoi means a man's 
own children. But where did the erotic notion first come from? In the 
second book of Theognis, among his other erotic verses, we find the follow- 
ing (1253-6): 

*'O\^t09, ^ TratSA T€ <t>{Xoi Kai /uow^e^ Xinroi 
Srjpeirrai re Kvve; seal ^dvoi aWohairoL 

"OaTL^ fiTf TratSa? re <f>i\€i Koi fuopvxa^ Imrov^ 
Kal Kvpa^^ ov irari oi Ovfiit^ iv exf^poawrj. 

Here the second couplet makes it certain that ^t Aot in the first couplet must 
be taken as predicate and that 7rat3c9 are not the happy man's own children. 
In both of these points Theognis' understanding of the words differs from 
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what may on a fair analysis be regarded as Plato's understanding of them. 
What is the explanation ? Theognis saw the possibility of a double entendre 
in Solon's lines, and, to bring out the vulgar sense, wrote a neat couplet 
of his own and tacked it on to Solon's lines to make a quatrain, slurring 
everything in the line but TrotSe? and ^tXot in order to make his joke by 
means of a syntactical pun. Even in this passage in Theognis, T. Hudson 
Williams (in his commentary) insists that ^lAot is at first naturally taken as 
an attribute, and that it is the second couplet which gives the syntax an 
unexpected twist. But I cannot agree with him that in Plato's quotation 
also ^i Aoi is to be taken as predicate. 

Heindorf 's note is as follows : " Videlicet ut exeat sententia, quam Solon 
ne somniavit quidem, versuum horum structuram, neglecto plane sermonis 
usu, banc statuit : ' "OkpuK ^ Trat8e$ re ctcrt ^t Aoi kiI /i(uyv;(e9 ittwoi thrl 
<^t Aoi etc. Cuiusmodi interpretationis aliud est luculentum exemplum in 
Alcibiad. ii 147 d, antiqui certi auctoris, licet non Platonis, libro." Ast 
{P/atons Leben und Schriften, Leipzig, 1816, p. 432) speaks of the "uner- 
tragliche sophistische Verdrehung der so verstandlichcQ Solonischen Verse." 
Stallbaum says: "Recte vero Heindorf observavit praeter mentem ipsius 
poetae <^i Aot etiam ad tTnTCH et /cwc? referri. ... Talia ingeniosi vel pro- 
tervi lusus exempla in Platonis sermonibus mtdta inveniuntur, ut miremur 
Astium 1. c. p. 432 in ea re haesisse." 

The verses cotdd hardly have been taken in the sense advocated by 
Steindorf without some protest from Menexenus or some indication of the 
perversity. Furthermore, this construction of the verses is not necessary for 
Socrates' argument, as has been shown. He is reminded of the line by his 
own words ^iXittttoi and ^cXdicwc? and quotes it as something universally 
believed. If a novel construction was to be put on the quotation in order 
to make a point in the argument, we shotdd certainly have been given some 
warning. 

2. KVKc? dypcvrot : the commoner word (which is used by Theognis) is 
SffpevToi, which appears in Horn. //. xi 325 icv<rt Orfpevrfjat, and xii 41 kv- 
v€(T<n Kcu, dvSpGuri O-qptvTQKn. dy/Kvny? is not used by Homer or Aeschylus. 
Sophocles (ped. Col, 1091) has tov dypcurav 'AttoAAoi. In Anth, Pal, vii 
171 dypcvToi #caAa/Lu>c means a hunter's trap of reeds. 

2. ^cKo$ (iXXo8a7ro9 : dlXAo8a7ros more commonly means a foreigner in a 
foreign land. Here it is a man who, though he is at home, is a foreigner 
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from the point of view of the writer. Cf. Horn. H. iii 48 ynxBtt^ dAAo&i- 
TToto-c (of Paris' sojourn among strangers in Sparta), and xix 324 (said by 
Achilles) 6 K (iAAo8a7r<^ Ivi ^fJi^ \ ctvcxa ptycSav^? 'EXcn;^ Tpoxrii' 7roXcfu{(i>. 

Ill— XI 

R^erences: Bergk (1860, 1881) ; Croiset (1903) ; Crusius (1891) ; Fracca- 
roli (1893); Haupt (1869); Killer (1883, 1886, 1888); Hude (1891); Jebb (1897); 
KeU (1892); Larsen (1900); Leutsch (1872); Ludwich (1903); Lugebil (1884); 
Murray (1889); Niemeyer (1891); Piccolomini (1892); Piatt (1896, 1898); 
Richards (1893) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894, 1897, 1900, 1907); Stadtmttller (1882) ; 
Wilamowitz (1893, 1902) ; Wilcken (1896); Class. Eev, (1891). 

Ill — V 

These three fragments are probably from the same poem, or at any rate 
from the same group of poems, in which Solon gave expression to his views 
concerning the causes of the desperate conditions in Athens, which he later 
tried to reme<ly during his archonship. Possibly vn belongs to this group, 
as well as xii and xviii. For the historical circumstances, see pages 40 flf. 
Crusius thinks that v is to be taken closely with m : " intellego res Ath- 
eniensium dilabentcs aspiciens omnium malorum quasi radices esse avaritiani 
et superbiam." This is unlikely because, according to Aristotle, Solon says 
that he fears these things. It is a mere guess without any real support. 

Ill 

There is a slight anacoluthon in these lines : the participle itroptav is 
attached in sense to Kai fxoi <^p€vo9 ivSodtv 3iXy€a fcctrai ; in construction to 
yiyviaa-KWy which fixes the subject of the sentence as the first person. The 
turn which the sentence takes sets off yiyvcoo-Kcu and gives it a certain 
solemnity as of a warning or a threat. 

1 . oAyca Kctrai : cf Hom. 11. xxiv 522 dXk* aye S^ Kar dp* ef cv cirt 
Bpovov, aXyea 8* tfiirrj^ \ Iv Ovfua KaTaK€i<rOai iaxroficv a)(yvfi€voi ircp. 

2. Thucydides (i 2 and 12) speaks of Athens as the mother-state of the 
lonians in Asia Minor and the Aegean islands. In Homer also (//. xiii 685) 
the Athenians are called laove$. Cf. Keil (1892, p. 39, footnote 1) : "Die 
Worte dieser Eiegie . . . sind iibrigens eine recht erhebliche Instanz 
gegen die Annahme, dass die Athener erst im 5. Jahrh. infolge des 
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Bundesreiches die ionische Dodekapolis als avoiKia Athens beansprucht 
batten. So alt wie die fxrjTpoiroXL^ kann keine diroticia sein ; sie ist die 
vpca-fivTaTrj" 

3. yauiv . . . K\ivofX€vrjv : a rather violent figure to express the decline 
of the fortunes of a state ; ** urbs inclinari potest," says Blass, " non terra 
item." But he himself compares Aesch. Pers. 929 f., *Acria Sk x^W . . . 
^iri ydvu iccicX&rcu. 

IV 

In these lines Solon has the quality of /iicyaAo^pocrvn; in mind. The 
rich and successful persons in the state are men who form large plans and 
have the ability to carry them through (jiiyav voov), who are energetic and 
aggressive (jcoprcpoi^ V^^p)- Such persons are admirable except when they 
exercise no restraint over their powers. 

1. -^avxdauvre^ : this verb, normally intransitive, is transitive in this 
tense alone, says Sandys, comparing Plato Bep. 572 a : -qavxdtra^ /ikv ria ^vo 
CiiSi/y TO TpiTov Sk Kiio7<ra$. 

2. Of. Tyrtaeus xi 10 (Bei^k) &ii<fxyr€piav 8* ci? Kopov iJAacraTc; Her. ii- 
124 cf vaaxLV KOKorrjTa eXac7a$. 

3. €v pxrpiouri riOttrSe p.iyav voov : there seems to be no exact parallel 
to this. The general sense is clear, but it is by no means certain what 
should be done with rCOt^rOt, (1) It may be used in its fundamental sense, 
** put," " place," " put your mind in moderate affairs," Le.^ " confine your 
mind, etc." The figure, however, seems rather violent. (2) It may have a 
suggestion of the idiom ttoXc/liov ri^co-^ai, the emphasis being upon fityav. 
Of. Plat. Menex, 243 e rov tc irpo9 tov? iv 'EAcvo-ivt irdXc/iov ai« pxrpCta^ 
^cirro. "In temperate ways calm the tumult of your ambition." But 
neither of these parallels is decisive for the interpretation of the present 
passage. 

4. clprca : a favorite word with Solon ; found also in vii 4, xii 32, 39. It 
appears to have a meaning something like that of vyirf^ in its figurative 
senses. 

V 

If Plutarch (Sol. xiv 2) is thinking of the same poem from which Aris- 
totle is quoting, his words would imply that Solon had already been thinking 
of the office of dictator before composing the poem and that he was personally 
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afraid of the rich. Aristotle seems to think he was afraid of the rich as per- 
sons dangerous to the public welfare. Aristotle uses the quotation as proof 
that Solon blamed the rich entirely for the civil disorder ; Plutarch thinks it 
is an indication of Solon's reluctance to accept the office. Aristotle takes 
both ifiiXapyvptav and vir€prj<tHiviav as qualities of the rich ; Plutarch accuses 
the rich of <f>iXoxpriiJuiriav and the poor of inr€prf<l>avCav. In this probably 
Aristotle is right, because Solon recognized the inrtprf<fHivCav of the lower 
classes only after his legislation had been adopted. On this fragment^ see 
Wilamowitz (1893, I, 303, footnote 22). 

VI 

This fragment belongs to one of the group of apologetic poems composed 
after the archonship. For the circumstances see pages 91 ff. 

1. yipas : properly a special privilege conferred upon a king or a noble : 
Hom. Od, vii 1 50 yipas ff 6 ri S^/ao? HSiOKcv ; Thuc. i 1 3 vporcpov S* ^anv 
cTTt prjTOL^ yipaai irarpLKal fiaa-iXuai. Solon speaks of the rights of the 

• people as a yipas bestowed by the lawgiver, ti/ai; in the next line means 
practically the same thing. Both words are used collectively. 

2. iirop€idfA€voq : the active appears in Hom. //. v 225 ct ircp ^ avrc | 
Zcuf iTTi Tv8ci3|7 Ato/Ai/^i icv3o9 opfifj] the middle commonly means "stretch 
out towards," " reach for." 

4. The infinitive with €<f>paardfi,rjv in the sense of " plan " or " contrive " 
is found also in Hom. II. ix 347 dAA*, * 08i«rcv, crvv <rot rt koI dXkounv Paxn- 
Xevcri I <f>pai€<rO(a vtjtao'i.y dXt^i/jLcvai 3i/iov vvp. The commoner construc- 
tion is ovio^ with the future indicative. 

5. Solon's figure is a little vague. He represents himself as offering to 
both parties the protection of the same shield. This could only be protection 
against outsiders. But what Solon evidently intends to express is that his 
laws are for the common service of both parties and make it impossible for 
either one to take an unfair advantage of the other. There is no thought of 
danger from the outside, but true harmony within the state is best displayed 
by presenting a united front to external aggression. 

VII 

These lines might have been written either before or after the archonship. 
But the fact that they are quoted by Aristotle in immediate connection with 
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vi and yiii, which unquestionably were composed after the archonship, 
makes it likely that they too belong to the later group. Besides, they seem 
to have been written at a time when Solon was no longer disposed to hold 
the rich responsible for all that was wrong. The passage is an indication 
of astonishing moderation in the popular reformer. Previously the leaders 
of the state had forced the people to do their will ; it would have been 
natural for the reformer to go to the other extreme and give the people un- 
due power, but Solon here points out the danger of putting unlimited power 
in irresponsible hands. • 

2. That Solon felt the first of these two warnings to be rather more 
important than the other is shown by the trend of the next two lines. 

3 f. This idea, in the same or similar words, may have been proverbial 
even before Solon, as it surely was afterward (see the passage in Clement 
referred to in the Testimonia). The scholiast on Pindar, in quoting the 
line, refers it to Homer. Diogenes Laertius (i 59) quotes, among the 
apophth^ms attributed to Solon, the following : koI t6v fikv Kopov vvb rov 
rXxwrov yewatrdaL, rrjv Sk vfipiv xnro rov Kopov. 

4. dprui^ : see note on iv 4. wrot^s voos dprio^ y = rots dpTC<l>po(nv ^ 
rois a'uKf>po(nv. 

VIII 

These trochaics and the two other trochaic fragments, xxi and xxii, may 
Iselong to the same poem. They are all in defense of Solon's refusal to deal 
^th the political situation in a more high-handed and arbitrary manner. 

1. c^' apway§ aw^XOov: for iif>* dpirayy cf. xii 13; Her. i 68 ivl 
soauci}; iv 164 ivl Sia<l>Oop]^. The plural, i<f>* opTayais, which is probably 
the reading of the papyrus, is not satisfactory. For <njv^\$oVf cf. ivirqyayov 
in ix 1 ; both verbs seem to refer to some united action on the part of the 
common people under the leadership of Solon. 

1. Bucherer says : " aff>v€dv, reiche Hoflfhung, d. h. Hoffhung auf Reich- 
tum." This is surely wrong. 

3. KtoTiXXovTa XtLio^ : cf. Theogn. 852 os rov kraPpov \ paXOaKa KwriWiav 
^{airarav iOiXti. 

5. \6iov 6<f>6a\pjoiq opCxn: cf. Anacreon 79 (Bergk) ttwAc (dprjKiy, rC 817 
/AC Xo^ov 6p.paj(nv pXinowia \ n;Xca>s <;^€vycts, So/ccis 8c p! ovSkv ctScrat 
(To^ok; 
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IX 

For the subject of this poem see p. 114 f. It is possible that iz, x, and 
xi all belong to the same poem. 

In 1880 two sheets of papyrus were discovered, containing, on both sides 
of both sheets, what are now known to be four fragments of Aristotle's 
Constitution of Athens. These sheets are now in Berlin. One of the four 
pages contains the greater j)art of the present poem, as it was already known 
from the oration of Aristides. There was some uncertainty at first in 
identifying the four fragments, and it is not necessary now, since the dis- 
covery of the London papyrus, to recall the philological ingenuity which was 
displayed in the criticism of these slight forerunners. One observation made 
by Bergk, however, should not be overlooked. Writing in 1881, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that in so condensed a work as the Constitvtum of 
Athens Aristotle would not have given a whole page to a citation from 
Solon's poems, and that the citation must have been introduced by a lat^ 
reader in support of Aristotle's statements. This opinion is not disproved 
by the fact that the same citation appears in the London papyrus, but it is 
rendered • more improbable. Perhaps it would be more reasonable to infer 
that Aristotle set an extraordinarily high value on Solon's poems as histor- 
ical documents, since he was willing to include so many extracts from them 
in so brief a work. 

In the translation of the words of Aristotle which are introductory to 
ix, I have employed Professor Perrin's happy rendering of o-curax^^cio, " dia- 
burdenment," for which I express obligation. 

1 f These two lines have been a battle ground of conjecture. The 
chief difficulty lies in the last word of vs. 1, where the reading of the pa- 
pyrus is not absolutely certain. Kenyon read aiovriXarov ; Blass, f [v]vifya- 
yov'y Wilcken (1895) says fvnyyayov is " unzweifelhafl." Buchholtz-Pepp- 
miiller adopt the reading of Wilamowitz-Kaibel's second edition of the Conr 
stitution of Athens, though the latter editors did not retain it in their third 
edition : 

iyo) Sk Ttav fiev elvefc* a^ovrfKartav 
SrjfuSv Ti TOVT(Dv irplv TV')(elv, iirava'dfirfv^ 
avfjLfiapTvpoir) /ct\. 
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The best defense of this is given by Wilamowitz (1893, II, 310) : " Wes- 
wegen ich, als ich den wagen des staates lenkte, aufgehdrt habe, ehe der 
demos etwas hiervon bekam, das soli mir vor dem richterstuhle der ewigkeit 
die mutter Erde besseugen ; " to which is added in a footnote, '* Der auf ban 
der gedanken wird durch die paraphrase deutlich ; djovi/Aarciv wild 
nicht bezweifeln, wer Korrpoy XaP<av am schlusse dieser gedankenreihe 
20 beachtet." 

Since it is now generally admitted that aioin^Xarov is not the actual 
reading of the papyrus, it seems hardly reasonable to maintain unnecessarily 
in the text a reading like dfon/Aarcuv which manifestly is now no better 
than a coi\jectural emeudatioa The verb does not, I believe, exist else- 
where. Furthermore, Jebb points out that the first two verses probably do 
not belong to the same sentence as avfjifjuifyrvpoirf, because Aristides begins 
his quotation with avfifjuiprvpoiYf. 

Hiller-Crusius adopt a suggestion of Wessely which ingeniously combines 
the figure of the chariot with the sounder reading : 

iyo) Bi T(ov fikv ovv€K a^ov* jjyayov, 
BrjfjbSv Ti TOVTOiv irplv rvy(€lv iwavadfirjv. 

It will be observed that the change from ovveica fwifyayov to Wessely's 
reading involves a change of only one letter, the one given doubtfully by 
Blass as v. 

Crusius' translation is as follows : '* Ego vero earum rerum quarum causa 
currum mihi vexerant priusquam aliquid plebs adepta esset, iugum retinui/' 
This becomes properly intelligible only if we suppose, with Crusius, that the 
thought in the lines which inunediately preceded vs. 1 of the present frag- 
ment ran as follows : '' Etiam in aliis urbibiis fuere qui plebem e miseria et 
servitute servarent, sed iidem rerum potiti optimates e terra eiecerunt atque, 
quo magis volgus novae rerum condicioni addictum esset, bona et praedia 
exulum sectatoribus diBtribuerunt.'' 

The difficulties in this reading are: (1) It is not clear what Wessely 
takes as subject of ^yayov. That it is to be regarded as a third person 
plural is clear from Cnisius' translation vexerant. But who are these persons, 
the plebs or the optimates ? Furthermore, what does the phrase really mean ? 
So far as I know, it is unparalleled. (2) It is very uncertain what is to be 
proved by the testimony of Mother Earth. Crusius says: ^^avfifuifyrvpoCrf 
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icrA. cum versibus 1. 2 non tarn apte coniuncta esse, sed ad univerBum 
poematii exordium spectare crediderim." This is an entirely safe opinion 
since we know nothing of the exordium of the poem ; but it does not seem 
likely that Aristotle would have made so mutilated a quotation as such a 
supposition would involve. 

Blass prints the two lines as follows : 

iyo) Si T&v fi€P ovvefca ^[y]vi]yayov 
SrjfioPf Tt; TOVT(Dv irplv TV^eiv iTravadfirfV ; 

This form of question, implying the answer " No," fits the context admii^ 
ably; and the testimony of the earth is very naturally invoked to prove that 
Solon had not stopped with his work undone. But I cannot venture to ac- 
cept the rhetorical re, which though Blass supports it by Dem. xx 160, seems 
to me to have little probability. 

The reading that I have adopted is the same as that given by Sandys in 
his edition of the Constitution of Athens, The question propounded in the 
two lines is supposed to have been asked by some critical opponent of Solon's 
policy ; Solon states the question in half indirect form ; then, instead of 
answering directly, he invites the attention of his critic to the real accom- 
plishments of his administration. '* You ask me why I did not finish my 
task. I cannot tell you why I did not finish, because I maintain that I 
did." Sitzler recognizes this as the most probable reading and interpretation 
of the passage. 

Many emendations have been proposed, in almost every syllable of the 
two lines, most of which may be found in Sitzler (1894). 

1. cyo) 8c: it is of course impossible to say what the antitheton to iyta 
was. When a man is surrounded by opponents as Solon was, there were 
many opportunities for antithesis. Crusius supposes that the contrast was 
between Solon and the popular reformers in other states, which is merely an 
imsupported guess. 

1. tC)v fjL€v ovvcica ^wi/yayov Svjfiov: this first element of an antithesis 
is resumed in vss. 15-17, ravra fjJcv . . . Ipt^a /cat SirjXOov o»$ \nr€<rxpfijp^ 
and the contrast appears in vs. 18, Sea-fiov^ 8* opjoiu}^ ktX. The arbitrary 
measures for popular relief were extra-legal and preceded the establishment 
of the Solonian constitution. 

1 f. ^wT/yayov ^fwv : Sandys ofiers two interpretations for this phrase : 
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" I formed the popular party, or (less probably) gathered the people into 
one (by healiug the divisions which separated the various orders in the state)/' 
Undoubtedly the former is right. Cf. awfjXOov in viii 1. Piatt quotes 
aptly Aristotle PoL iii, 1285 b : &a yap to ro\s trpwrovi ytviaOai, rov wAiy- 
dins cvcpycras Kara T€)(ya^ rj troktyMv, rj 3ta to awayayciv rj iropurai )((apaVf 
lyCvovTO fiaaiXel^ iKOvnov koI rocs irapaXafJLfidvova'i varpioi (referring to the 
monarchy in the heroic age). 

ti. The question in this line is supposed to be repeated by Solon after 
one of his critical opponents who was dissatisfied with his policy, ri, 
" why," is to be construed with iwavadfir/y and rovrtav with tux^iv. Bu- 
cherer's interpretation is manifestly impossible : " Bevor ich welches von 
den Zielen, derentwegen ich das Yolk um mich scharte, erreicht hatte, horte 
ich auf ? " 

3. (TvfjLfuipTvpoifj: 'Mn addition to my own arguments in justification of 
myself, I appeal also to the corroborative testimony of the earth " — the 
italicized words show the force of <rv/ir, Xenophon may have had this 
passage in mind when he wrote Hell, iii 3, 2 (rvv€pjapTvfnf<T€ Sk raOr* avr<p 
icoi 6 dXrfOitrraTOi \jey6fjucv09 xpwo^ elvai (quoted by Sandys). 

3. ravra : the truth about the matters raised by your question. 

3. iy Bucrf xp^vov : several attempts have been made to amend this 
phrase, but there is no need of altering it. The figure is not impossible for 
Sojon. The virtue of Solon's policy will not be appreciated until some time 
has elapsed to watch its operation ; therefore time sits in judgment and ren- 
ders a just verdict. The " bar of history " is a slightly different conception. 
Peppmiiller compares Pindar frag. 159 (Bergk) AyBpiav SiKaiiav xpovo^ a-wrrfp 
ipurroi, and Soph. Oed. Tyr, 614 ypovfui Bikolov avhpa Scc/cwo'iv /lovo^. To 
which Jebb (on Oed. Tyr. loc. cit.) adds Pindar 01. xbS 6 t €^cA,cyx<ov 
/10V09 dXatfcuxv irqTVfjLov xp^^^^' ^^* <^^ ^^^ passage from Xenophon just 
quoted. 

4. The genitive Saifiovtov is taken more naturally with /iifn/p than with 
fuyLOTTf. Schneidewin reads Kpovov for xpovov in vs. 3 and punctuates as 
follows : Kpovov fjLTJrrjpj fuyioTr) Sdipjoviav *0Xv/A9rtW, apurra, F^ /AeXatvou 
But xp^vcv is not to be rejected, and without Kpwov, the comma after fXTfrrjp 
is certainly impossible. 

4 ff. Here, as elsewhere, Gre is not thought of as the personality of the 
'whole round earth, but is the earth as conceived by a resident of Attica. 
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The 8tx)ne tablets set in the soil of Attica had enslaved Earth herself. A 
very interesting expression of the same sentiment is found in Plato Laws 
740 a (quoted by Sandys) : Sci tov Xaxpvra rrjv Xrj^iv ravrrp^ vo/iiitiv fjJcv 
KOiinjv avnjv rrj^ irdXccos (vixirdxnp, irarpihoi Sk ovayfq rrjq ^tapa^ Otpairtvciy 
avTTfv &i fJL€ii6v<ji}^ vj fJLtfripa iralSas, rep koI S&nroivav Stov avrrjv ovaav 
OvqTKtiV ovTiiiv yeyov€vai, 

4. The phrase fJin^Trfp fuyCorrj Saifiovuw 'OAv/xiriW is a curious one for 
several reasons : the use of the superlative fuyurrrf with /ii/n^p is somewhat 
illogical, though exactly parallel to the epistolary " My dearest mother " ; Gre 
is not often spoken of as the mother of the gods ; she is never, so far as I 
know, called the mother of the Olympians. 

In Hesiod's theoretical cosmogony {Theog. 116 fF.), she is represented as 
the mother, not only of the gods, but of all things living ; and in the follow- 
ing passages also, she appears as the mother of the gods : Horn. Hymn xxx 
(cis Ti^v firfripa Travrtav) 1 f. Fauii' irafJLfJLTJrtipav aeiaofuu rjv$€/jL€0\ov | vpco'- 
pCarrjVy rj if>€pfitL i.rl )(Oovl irdvS^ onoa coriV ; 17 XOLLpe, Ottav ftr/n^pf oXo^' 
Ovpavov aTTcpocrros. Eur. frag. Chrysipp, 836 Faui ftcyomy #cat At6« AlOrjp, 
6 pkv avOpiawiov koI Otiav ycvertap, ij ^vypolBoXxns oraydvas votui<: irapa&€iqr 

/Ji€Vrj TL§CT€l BvrfTOV^, riKTCL Sk Popov <f>v\d T€ OtfpCiV 6$CV OVK dSuCCtfS P-'^TJJp 

irdimav vcvd/ucTTai. " Die GrOttermutter ist fiir Solon die Erde, dem alten 
Glauben und Kulte gemass; die Gleichsetzung dieser hellenischen pLTJrrfp 
Ottav mit der phrygischen Kybele, der magna vnater, hat er noch nicht 
gekannt. Die Person ist ihm aber von ihrem Elemente noch durchaus nicht 
getrennt : wenn er aus der fufn/p pxyurrrj Hypothekensteine zieht, ist das 
keinc klinstliche Redefigiir, wie bei romischen Dichtem, sondem die Erde, in 
der die Steine stecken, ist wirklich der Leib der Gottin, die ja die Seele 
dieser Erde ist " (Wilamowitz). 

6 f. Plutarch (Sol. xv 5) introduces his quotation of these two lines 
with these words : acfAvvvtroj, yap ^A<dv cv tovtoi<: oti rrjs rt irpoviroKtip.arrjq 
y.ys opoxs dvctAc #ctA., " for Solon boasts, in his poems, of having removed 
the stone tablets from the land which had previously been mortgaged." 

6. For opov^, see pp. 62 f. 

8. The change from the conception of Mother Earth in vss. 4-7 to that 
of the fatherland in the present verse is no less striking than the same change 
in the Platonic passage quoted on vs. 4 above. 

8. Of. Soph. Electr. 707 ^AOrp^v ruiv ^coS/xittcdv. 
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9. Of. xu23ff. 

9. cicSiic<i>s and ^/cauos are here used with reminiscence of the primitive 
meaning of BiKrf, the custom of the conmiunity. They mean, therefore, 
"Ic^Uy" and ** illegally," not "deservedly" and "undeservedly." Solon 
does not express an opinion through these words concerning the absolute 
justice or ii\justice of selling men into slavery for debt. 

10 f. Of. Hom. //. viii 56 f. fxifjuKrav 3^ koI io^ vcfuvi. fid)(€(rOaif | xp€toi 
ayayKOLr), irpo t€ ttouSqiv k<u trpo ywaiKwv. " Inde lonisimus," says Blass. 

1 1 fF. Plutarch introduces his quotation of vss. 1 1-1 4 as follows : kcI 
ruiv aywyifjLwv Trpos apyvptov ytyovortav jroXirCiv to\s pkv avriyaytv d^ro f cn^s 
kt\.*" of the citizens who had been enslaved for debt, some he brought back 
from abroad, etc." 

12. a>9 £v TToXXaxS 7rAav<i>fici^ovs : '* a thing which might well happen in 
the case of persons who had traveled much;" cf. Lucian Charon 1, 488 
3ei<f€t9 CKcurra 019 &v €i8(i>s aTravra, and Plut. Cat, Mai. 4 trplaaOai . . . 
ftS ^1^ 3ed/4.cyo9. 

14. ^dri SccnroToiv rpofiev/jiivov^ : these words describe a condition which 
would appear especially deplorable to the mind of Solon whose guiding prin- 
ciple was that human rights and human liberty should be safeguarded by 
just and impartial laws. 

15. ravra fxiv resumes the antithesis instituted in vs. 1 ra>v fuv ovvexa 
iwi^yayoVf which is complete in vs. 18 with Ota-fj^is 3c. See note on vs. 1. 

16. Ptrpf T€ Kol 811C17V : pCrjv repeats the idea of Kpdrei, and the line is an 
apology of the lawgiver for resorting to force at all ; ordinarily a thing done 
fii'f is not done SCkq, but Solon had united the two antagonistic principles, 
and since he acted in accordance with justice, he could not be blamed if he 
used force at the same time. • 

17. The same assertion is made in viii 6. 

17. StrjXOov : "I finished my course." Bergksaid that ^rjXOovcan only 
be a synonym of ^pc^a and that this is a meaning . foreign to the word ; he 
therefore read Snywo-*. But Si^XOov need not be a synonym of ipe^cL, In the 
sentence ravra /mcv Kparii, . . . Iptioy Kparti contains the important idea ; 
the method of his achievement, rather than the achievement itself, is em- 
phasized. But ip€$a, standing at the beginning of its line, wins a secondary 
emphasis for the idea of thoroughness in achievement, which is then made 
more explicit by the words SirjXOov ^ wrtaxofirjv, cpc^ and Si^XOov are not 
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a pair of synonyms. lp€$a is transitiye, Si^kOov intransitive ; and there is a 
slight pause after €p€$a. 

18. Ocafxoxs : Andocides (de myst 81) calls the laws of Draco Ota-fwik 
and those of Solon vo/iov; {xPW^^*- '^^^'* ^oXtnvoi vo/iocs kqjL ^paxovro^ 
Btcrfioh). In Aristotle Const, of Athens iv 1 we find A/xuccov Toxy; dccr/novc 
l$riK€y j and Aelian ( V. H. viii 10) says the laws of Draco were called Ota-fioL 
But Solon uses the word Oca/iov^ of his own laws, not only here, but even in 
one of the laws attributed to him (Plut. SoL xix 3 ore Owfio^ €<l>dvrf oSc). 
In the common Greek usage, Sea-fioC were ancient laws which were supposed 
to be sanctioned by the gods. 

18. T<u Kaic<^ T€ K&yaO^ : manifestly the difference between the two 
classes is social and political, not moral Such language is natural in the 
mouth of a Tory like Theognis, but sounds strange when coming from an 
impartial lawgiver like Solon. But the use is common enough in Greek, and 
it is sufficient to quote Hom. Od, iv 64 dXX* dvSpcuv ycvos i<TTk BioTp€<f>€fay 
PatTiXrimv | (TKrj7rrov\ti»v, trrti ov k€ xaxot roiova'St t€k(H£v ; and Soph. Oed. 
Tyr, 1063 (TV /xcv yap ov8* cav rpCryj^ iy<o \ firjrpoi ^vo) rpiBovXxK ixifMivti 
Koxri ; 1397 vvv yap KaKOs r (ov xdjc Kaxwv evpuTKopjoi. 

19. ev^ciav €t9 hfaarov Appjoaoi &Vi;v : there is something Sophoclean in 
the intricate suggestiveness of this line, which uses old phrases in new ways. 
The key to the correct interpretation is to be found in the political change 
from unconstitutional oligarchy to constitutional democracy. In Hesiod 
(IT. and D. 225, 226) we find the operation of the former type of govern- 
ment : oL Sc S:xas (clvouti kojL ivBj^fwuri ^iSovaiv | iBeCas loal p-rj tl nn/x/c/Scu- 
vovai Sixaibv, | Toiai. TiOrjXc irdXi?, Aaoi 8* dv^cvcrtv iv avry. 

In such a polity as this, all disputes are brought before the jSaotAccs who 
judge thera on their merits (Sixas 'i^cuis — or crKoXias — SiSovo-tv). Now 
when Solon came to write this present line, he was confronted by a new po- 
litical condition : disputes were now to be settled, not by the personal decision 
of a magistrate, but in accordance with the written law. He had to write, 
therefore, not evOeun: ^Uas, but tvOcTav hU-qv^ not "just decisions,^' but ** im- 
partial justice.'* Solon, being a legislator and not a judge, substitutes the 
abstract singular hUyp^ for the concrete plural hUa^^ Very good ; but what 
verb can he use with tvBiTav hUr^v in this new sense ? The jSao-tXctc gave 
decisions : what did Solon do ? He created a flexible instrument which 
could be trusted to provide just decisions on all occasions for all kinds of 
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people. So with a flash of literary skill, he uses the word apfioaas to indi- 
cate the adaptability of the new constitution to its multifarious purposes. In 
the end he has produced a line of real distinction, which is none the worse for 
the touch of paradox given by the rather sinister phrase dp/ido-as Sun/v, which, 
if the reader happens to think of it, will sound like manipulating justice. 
The translation given by L. and S. (s. v. apfj^w) is certainly wrong : ** dpfju 
BCicrjv ct9 Tiva to bring judgment upon him." The passage in Hesiod quoted 
above disproves it, as do also the following : xii 36 evOwti StKas o-icoAias ; 
Pindar F, iv 153 (Christ) tvSwt Xaots Sixas ; Aesch. Bum. 433 Kp2v€ 8' 
cv^ecav ^jo/v ; and the word tvBvSucia. Wilamowitz is also surely wrong when 
he says (1902) that evOclav SiKrjv apitwrwi is a figure from the plumb line. 

20. Solon had the same power over the people that a driver with a goad 
in his hand has over his animals ; but it was his duty to use the curb quite 
as much as to ply the lash. 

20. xcvrpov: cf. Soph. frag. 683 (Pearson) Xa^wv \ vavovpya xcp<''^v 
Ktvrpa KJifitv€i, trdXiv. 

21. KaKo<f>paj87J^ : *' wrong-minded '' ; if intentionally, "malignant,'' 
"unscrupulous"; if unintentionally, "ill-advised," "foolish." Here, as in 
the one Homeric passage where the word appears (//. xxiii 483), it has the 
former meaning. 

22 fif. In Aristides' quotation of this fragment, there is a break after 
the words ovk £v Koriayt hrfyuov. But after the brief remark, cTra rC ^^rpriv 6 
SoXoiv, he gives the rest of the quotation, c2 yap ^^cXov xrA. Bergk prints 
this latter part ei yap ^^cXov . . . iaTpdff>riv \vko9 as a separate fragment, 
and attaches to the longer fragment in Aristides the two lines which are 
found in Plut. Sol. xvi 2 ( = xi 1 f.) The arrangement of the verses in 
Aristotle makes it certain that Bergk was wrong, and we may be fairly sure 
that the succession as given in Aristotle is correct. Piatt, however, insists 
on a lacuna between ovk &v Karco^c 8^fu>v and tl yap iqO€Xov, But this is 
unnecessary. Solon says : "I drew up impartial laws. Any other man, 
holding such power as I held, would have favored the S^fio9, and woiild have 
feiled to exercise any check upon their passions, which would have gone to 
great lengths. For partiality to either side, in his case as in mine, would 
have cost the city many lives." yap means : " I know what would have 
happened in his case, because I know what would have happened if I had 
acted in a similar fashion." 
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22 ff. The interpretation of these verses has given rise to considerable 
discussion and to several attempts at emendation. The real difficiilty lies 
in the two questions : who were rots cvavrtWiv ? and when was t6t€ ? oi 
ivavTLoi I take to be the aristocrats who opposed Solon's policies, totc was the 
perio<l during which Solon's reformatory measures were introduced and bis 
constitution adopted. Y. 23 is in the nature of an afterthought, and refers 
to the opposition which Solon met throughout his career from both parties : 
Tot<nv are the aristocrats ; ovrtpoij the popular party. " If I had consented 
to the course which my opponents favored at that time, or if thereafter I bad 
consented to the treatment which their opponents were always planning for 
the?ti^ etc." This is also Bucherer's view, who says : " Und dann wieder, 
was die anderen (ovrcpoi = oi h-tpoi), die extreme Volkspartei, gegen diese, 
die Regierenden, jedesmal ins Werk setzen wollten." For the use of rjO€Xov 
with an accusative, which Piatt says is impossible, cf. Thuc. v 50, 2 ta^ Sk 
ovSk Tavra rjScXov, where the accusative as in Solon is a neuter plural. The 
optative if>paa'ataTOy making a conditional relative clause of the past general 
type, is highly appropriate : the pressure from the aristocratic party came at 
only one time, but when Solon was once established as the champion of the 
popular party, he must have been called upon frequently to say "no " to the 
vindictive demands of his constituents. 

25. Cf Herodotus vi 83 *Apyos av3pa)v i-xjIP^^' 

26. oXkyiv irdvToOev irouvfuvo^ : " putting forth my strength to defend 
myself against attacks from all quarters." Such periphrases with the middle 
7rou2<r$ai are very common. Cf. Soph. Oed. Col, 459 lav yap vfUi^, (2 $€voi, 
OikrjO* 6/iov I irpooTdTia-i rats (rc/xvaurt &tffiov)(oi^ Oeaiq | aXidjy 'a^yuitrOai (to 
succor the stranger). Peppmuller's interpretation is different : " Um dro- 
henden inneren Krieges willen nahm Solon die Hilfe, wo sie sich ihm zu 
zeigen schien." But oAx^v Trouia-Oai surely cannot mean " seek aid " ; and, 
furthermore, the comparison in the last line shows that Solon could not 
rely for aid upon anyone but himself. 

26. Cf. vi 5 tanqv S' Siix<l>tpaXu}V Kparepov adK(K dfJL<f>OT€pounv, 

27. iv Kvalv . . . icTTpdflyqv: cf. Hom. //. xii 43 ^v re /cvvccrot . . . 
Koirpio^ rjk Xccov OTpe<^r(u. 
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See the introductory note on ix. 

I. 817/10) : given an emphatic position as the true subject of cISov in con- 
trast to ocroi fjLtL^ovs Koi fiiav ofjutCvovt^, but attracted into the dative with 
oviiZ'.uajL and so made grammatically a part of the rhetorical parenthesis. 

1. Sia^oSi/v: this word is found also in Pollux ii 129, and, in the form 
&a<^a&xv, in Alcman v 56 (Hiller-Crusius). 

2 f Evidently an allusion to the clairvoyant power of the mind in 
sleep. Of. Aesch. Bum. 104 f. evBovaa yap <f>prjv Ofifwxriv XafivpvvercUf | 
iv 17/icpa $c ftotp* afTpoa-KOTTo^ ^poriov. On this passage in Aeschylus, the 
scholiast says : iy tw KaOcvScLv 6 vovs &KpifiiaT€pov opa, firf vapav\ayiiip,evo^ 
tJ OitjL. Pindar (frag. 131) expresses a similar thought: cu8« Sk trpaa-a-dv 
Tcov fjuikitav drop €vSoKTC<r<rtj' iv ttoAXois ovtCpoi^ Bukvwtl rtpvytay itf^ipironTav 
XpL^tTTiav T€ KpLO-Lv ', aud Ciccro (de div, i 30, 63) : " cum ergo est somno 
8ev(x*Atus animus a societate et a contagione corporis, tum meminit praeteri- 
torum, praesentia cemit, futura providet ; iacet enim corpus dormientis ut 
mortui, viget autem et vivit animus." In Dem. F. L. 275 (quoted by 
San<lys) a /A178* ovap rjkiriadv Tnairort, the word for "dream " appears, but in 
Solon nothing is said about dreams. 

3 f Two explanations are offered for the incomplete line. Crusius, 
evidently thinking that the second half of the line has been lost in trans- 
mission, proposes to restore it by writing iv vvkrja ovtipdrtav, a phrase which 
is paralleled in Hom. Od, iv 809 and Babriiis faib, 30, 8. Kenyon thinks 
that Aristotle broke off his quotation with cuSovrts clSov, and that vs. 4 did 
not follow immediately after vs. 3 in Solon's poem. Now, though the phrase 
proposed by Crusius is quite possible, it seems equaUy strange that Aristotle 
should have faileil to quote these words if they were in the original poem, 
and that a scribe should have lost them in copying. On the other hand, 
Kenyon's proposal is both plausible in itself and at the same time relieves 
the awkwardness of the optative cukouv dv succeeding the indicative ctSov dv. 
If the verbs follow one another closely as they are given in the quotation, 
then it seems impossible not to take aivoiev dv as parallel to cTSoi' ar, the 
two things which would have happened if Solon had not been strictly im- 
partial. This use of the potential optative is not uncommon in Homer, but 
Monro (Hom. Gram. p. 273) says it is confined to Homer. It would not 
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be impossible, I think, iu Solon, and the sequence of eiSov £v . . . alvoiev 
av is not absolutely intolerable. But the whole difiBculty disappears if we 
accept Kenyon's suggestion, which he made on quite other grounds. Fur- 
thermore, the two potentials, 9s a matter of fact, do not depend upon the 
same condition. The implied condition for cZSov av is '' if I had not supported 
the popular cause as I did." If this condition were also assumed for alvdUv 
cv, then the rebuke would be directed only against the complaints of the 
popular party ; whereas the words with which Aristotle introduces the quo- 
tation indicate that the rebuke is intended for both parties. We must 
suppose, then, that the condition for alvoUv av is ''if the nobleB were to 
learn the real moderation in my plans for reform." 

XI 

See the introductory note on ix. 

1. This fragment begins with the same words that are used in iz 22 — 
ovK &v icarecrxc 8$/xov. Before the discovery of the London papyrus, Bergk 
printed xi 1. 2 after ix 21 and regarded ix 22 (ci yap rj$€Xjov) to 27 as a 
separate fragment. Even now, with the text of Aristotle iu hand, some 
scholars have attempted to fit the fragments together in some order different 
from that in which they are given by Aristotle. But it seems hardly likely 
that Aristotle or anyone else would have torn the poem apart in order to 
quote in so extraordinary a fashion. It is more likely that similar ideas and 
similar expressions recurred in the whole series of poems which Solon com- 
posed at this period in his career. Whether all three of these iambic quota- 
tions come from the same poem or not, it is impossible to say, but it is 
highly probable that they do. 

2. Of the textual variations in this line, only one has any serious effect 
upon the interpretation. Plutarch gives trlapj the papyrus irvap. Both are 
Greek words : jrlap means " fat " (substantive or adjective) ; irvap means 
"beestings," the milk given by a cow immediately after calving. The read- 
ing irvap is defended by Piatt, who maintains that vvap was regarded as a 
dainty in Athens, as well as in modem England ; that a thick crust rises 
on it when it is stirred (this he has on the authority of a farmer's wife) ; 
and that the metaphor refers to the division of the people into factions, as 
TTvap is divided by shaking. This is ingenious, but fantastic. Even sup- 
posing the statements about wvap are true, how does c^ctXcv yoAa harmonize 
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with this interpretation 1 If we read irtop, several constructions are pos- 
sible : (1) ydXoL may be the object of dyropa^as, and map the object of iiuXev ; 
(2) yaXa may be the object of the composite verb irloLp ii€ik€v (a suggestion 
of Sandys) ; (3) jnap and yoAa may both be objects of e^etXev on the prin- 
ciple of the double acx^usative with verbs meaning ''deprive." In all of 
these it is assumed that irlap is a substantive. Another possibility is (4) to 
take truxp as an adjective with yoXa, and ydXa as the object of c^tAcv. There 
is nothing decisive to be said in favor of any one of these, iruxp is regularly, 
if not invariably, a substantive ; it seems to me impossible to take ydXa 
with AvTopdias, not because it is too far removed, but because the order 
&vors the combination Avrapaia^ iruip and iielXtv yaXa ; a composite verb 
like irtap iitikev requires very definite support. On the basis of these obser- 
vations, I prefer the third possibility. 

There is a further difficulty in the passage. The only kind of fat which 
is obtained from milk by shaking is butter, and butter was practically un- 
known in classical Greece. We do hear something, however, of a butter made 
from mare's milk among the Scythians. Herodotus (iv 2) describes how 
this butter was made by shaking the milk in a wcK>den vessel ; and Hippoc- 
rates (de morbis i 508 Foes.) in speaking of the same process uses the >vord 
fiovTvpoVf which we may gather was of Scytliian origin : koI to /xcv wiov, S 
fiovrvpov xoAeoiKTi, ijniroXrfs SuoTarai iXa<f>p6v iov. We must conclude that 
Solon became acquainted with this Scythian practice in the course of his 
travels, and referred to it in a rather obscure metaphor; or that butter- 
making, though not mentioned in literature, was not unknown to Attic 
peasants. See Hehn, KuLturpJlanzen und Hausthiere^ ed. 7, p. 154, 
1902. 

2. For the moods in vss. 1 and 2, cf. Plato Meno 86 d : ovk kv ia-Kc- 
^ofic^ irpoTtpov €iT€ 8i&ixrov ctre ov BiBaKTov rj aperq, irplv 6 ti iarl TrpHarov 
i^rjrrjaafuv avro (Sandys). 

3 f. The figure is similar to those in vi 5 and xi 26. 

3 f. TovTwv : evidently the opposing factions. There is something 
a little inharmonious in the combination perai^^io . . . opo^, to pxrai^iov 
is the space between two opposing armies ; 0/309 is the boundary, or the 
stone marking the bounrlary, between adjoining countries or estates. The 
word opos probably came to Solon's mind for two reasons : (1) because he 
had much to do with ofXH (in another sense) during the course of his legisla- 
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tion (cf. ix 6) ; and (2) because there is no word which would properly cany 
out the figure begun in yxrai^ia ; indeed there was no such thing as a 
barrier set up between two armies to prevent them from joining conflict : 
and yet this was just the function that Solon claimed to perform. Aris- 
tides paraphrases the passage in the following words (xlvi 278) : eorri; 8* [i.e. 
]SoAa)v] €v fJxOopLia irdvTiav dvSpeiorara koI Si/ccudrara, waircp riva^ a>? aXtj- 
^tas €K y€(afjL€Tpui^ Trcptypairrovs <f>v\dTT(av opov^. Here Solon is compared 
to a man who is guarding a surveyor's stones or stakes by which the boun- 
daries of an estate are indicated. 

XII 

References: Bergk (1881) ; Croiset (1880, 1903) ; Dials (1888) ; Gottling 
<1850) ; Hecker (1860) ; Hiller (1888) ; Keene (1886); Leutsch (1872) ; Meyer 
<1893) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894) ; Wilamowitz (1893) 

This poem is not given in S and L, the two best manuscripts of Demos- 
thenes ; in A there are only a few verses. In the other manuscripts the 
39 verses are giveu without any indication of a lacuna. It will be observed 
that at vs. 10 there ure three pentameters in succession, and that at vs. 25 
there are two hexameters. To mend the latter passage Gottling introduced 
into the text a pentameter from Planudes (Iriarte, Cod. Afatrit, p. 113) as 
follows : iraUaKa SovAocrvio;; (vya <f>ipov(Ti pCa. Some have tried to make 
this verse tolerable by emendation ; most reject it as a Byzantine product. 
At vs. 10 attempts have been made to restore the passage by importing 
hexameter lines from other fragments of Solon ; and Bergk, observing that 
the words oStVcoto-* Ipypxitn iruOofievoi are also found in xl 12, reconstructed 
the passage as follows, leaving a lacuna of only half a line : 

€V(f>poavva^ tcoafielu Sairb^ iv "^o-v^irj, 
TrXovTOvaiv B* aSUcaf; . . . 

ovO* Up&p KTedvtov oure tl Srjfioaicov 
(f>€tS6fi€voi^ kX^tovo-i S* e<^' apiray^ aWoOev aWo^, 

But these attempts at restoration, however ingenious, are not convincing, 
and we have a better chance of reading Solon's own words if we leave the 
text as it is and merely indicate the lacunae. 

Wilamowitz asserts that only the first sixteen lines were read by Demos- 
thenes' direction before the Athenian audience, and that the remainder of 
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the poem was added by an early editor of Demosthenes* speeches. This is, 
of course, possible, but uncertain ; and for Solon at any rate unimportant. 

Are we to suppose that the verse ^/icrcpiy 8c TrdAts is the actual be- 
ginning of the poem as it was composed by Solon ? There is no decisive 
evidence on this point. Voemel points out that the particle Be is no 
obstacle to regarding this as the beginning (cf Xen. Anab. v 5, 13) ; in- 
deed he thinks it highly likely that we have the opening of the poem : 
" Imo optime convenit commoto atque elato Solonis animo relicta sententia 
'Aliaequidem urbes interierunt et interibunt,* sic incipere : *sed Athenae 
sunt perpetuae.' " This is not impossible ; and if it is true, as Wilamowitz 
supposes, that the end of the poem was added by an editor, it is not prob- 
able that the same editor would have left his quotation incomplete at the 
beginning, unless the poem was very long. 

See the discussion of this poem on pages 105 ff. 

1 ff. The theological views revealed in these lines are noteworthy. The 
fortunes of the state depend upon both gods and men. The favor of the 
gods can be assured if the state has a powerful champion among them. But 
even though the gods show no hostility, ruin may come through the per- 
versity of men. The whole passage is imbued with the Homeric feeling 
about the government of the world, which recognizes the human and the 
divine as partners in the administration. In this partnership men indeed 
do not possess equal power, but they have a responsibility similar to that of 
the gods. Meanwhile men and gods alike are under the sway of a dark and 
unscrutable fate which even the Greeks could not transform through per- 
sonification into either god or man. Cf. Hom. Od. i 32 : 

*fl irdTTOi^ olop Bi] w Oeoif^ fiporol alrioayinai . 
i^ '^fi^ayv yap <f>aai kclk Ififievai' ol Sk koX airroX 
a<fnfaiv aTaadaXirjaiv vTrepfiopov aXye* e'Xpvaiv, 

1. Kara Atos oTcmv : cf. Hom. //. ix 608 <f>pov€u} Sk T€TifjLrj<T6€a Atos oX(rg ; 
Od. ix 52 Tore Brj pa Kaicrj Aios dla'a irapiarrj \ rffuv alvofx6poi(nv, tv oAyca 
iroXAa vdOoifjL€v. The phrases kot alaav, irap* alicrav, and virkp aZo-av are 
frequent in Homer, but the combination Kara Ai6> dauv is not found 
there. 

2. fJuaKapiov Ottav aOavdrtav : cf. Hom. II. iv 127 Oeoi puajtapts dOdvaroi ; 
Hes. Theog. 881 fidtcapt^ ^eoi; Theogn. 759 a\Aot d^amrot pjoKapi^ dtoL 
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3. Of. Horn. IL y 828 roCti tol f/cov iirirappoOo^ dfu (said by Athena 
to Diomed). 

3. ima-Koiroi : the regular word for a tutelary divinity. In Horn. //. 
xxiv 729 Hector is called the protector of Troy — ^ yap oXcuAas iirurKOTw, 
5s T€ fuv avrrjv | pvaKtv. 

3. oPpifAOTrdrpr) : a frequent epithet of Athena in Homer, where, as 
here, it always closes the verse. 

4. This figure of the hands raised in protection is found several times in 
Homer, e,g., II. ix 420 pAXa yap kdtv evpwira Zcvs | x^^xl irfv vircpco^c, 
T€$ap<n^Ka(n Sk Xaoi In Eur. Iph. Anl. 916 Clytemnestra uses the same 
phrase in her supplication to Achilles, the *' son of a goddess " — tjv^ roA- 
fu/cccs (TV fjLov I \€Lp' viTtpTfxvajLj (Tco'cpa'ficda. Aristophanes probaUy had 
Solon's words in mind when he wrote the following passage in the KnighU 
(1173 ff.): 

A A. cJ A7]/i\ ivapyok i} 0€<k a iTriaKOirel, 
Kol ifvv inrep^x^i aov j(inpav ^oDfiov irX^av, 

Atj/i, oiei yap olxelcff* av en ri^vBe rijv iroXiv^ 
€1 fiff <f>av€pw ^fi&v inrepeix^ rr^v yyrpav. 

yyrpav l^wpxnj irAcav is, of course, put Trapa TrpocSoKtav for X^^P^* 

5. avTOLi this word, standing at the beginning of its sentence, con- 
trasted with Zeus and the other gods, carrying no meaning of its own but 
simply intensifying the subject, which we discover only in the next line, 
presents a contrast between things of visible and concrete reality and divine 
beings whose existence we know only through faith. It is a contrast similar 
to that between the real body and the invisible soul in Hom. IL i 2 f. 

5. afffpaSLya-iv : this word is commonly used by Homer in the plural to 
mean ** rash and imprudent acts.'' 

6 f. Who are aaroll Who are ^pxtv lyyc/ixovcs? And to whom does 
hvjfiov refer? The answer to each question has been disputed. Since 
Solon's poems, and the present poem in particular, are the chief source of 
information concerning social and political conditions in Athens at the end 
of the seventh century, there is little assistance to be found outside the 
poem itself. Von Leutsch asserts that the do-Toi and the Bjjfwq are the no- 
bility, claiming to find evidence for this in the narrative of Diogenes Laer- 
tius i 49. What this evidence is I cannot discover. Bergk assumes that 
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doTOi are the nobles, and Weil defines them explicitly as 'Ues vrais citoyens 
ou Eupatrides, oppos^« au 8^fio9, k la pl^be." It seems to me unlikely that 
at so early a period a politicaZ distinction of this sort would be made be- 
tween the two classes in the community ; the difference between them was 
still social and economic. All alike were da-roi, and the equilibrium of 
political rights was a problem for the future. On the other hand, dcrrot 
never, so far as I know, means the nobly bom or the rich in contrast to the 
lower classes. In the present passage daroi are contrasted with Btw. and are 
precisely those special 3,v6p<iyn'oi whose home is the city of Athens, the human 
population of Attica. Wilamowitz, apparently interpreting dcrrot in this 
way, complains that xRVf^^*- frtidoijxvoi, is improperly connected with it : 
not the doToi as a whole, but the Si^/xov ^ye/xdvcs are guilty of avarice ; there- 
fore yjirjftafTi, Tr€ij96fi€voi is to be rejected as an " iibles Fiillsel." But cannot 
a whole people be accused of lawlessness, avarice, corruption, luxury, or any 
other social disorder, even though only a small number among them are ac- 
tually guilty of the offense ? To Solon it appeared that the people of Athens 
were too fond of money-making ; but he would not have denied that many 
among them were of a more admirable sort. Meyer finds a contrast between 
people of the town and people of the country : " Im iibrigen zerfallt in diesem 
Gedicht die Schildemng der Missstande in zwei scharf gesonderte Theile : 
(1) Habgier und Ungerechtigkeit der dcrrot, besonders der BT^fwv i^yefic>Kcs, 
vss. 5-22, zusammengefasst in den Wbrten ravra fjJtv iv Si/fUf) orpcc^crcu 
Koxd, also die Verhaltnisse der regierenden Biirgerschaft, der stadtischen 
Bevolkerung ; (2) vss. 23-26 Notlage der Trcvtxpot, der abhangigen Land- 
bevolkerung." I see no justification for this view whatever, either in par- 
ticular words and phrases or in the spirit of the whole poem, aarv does 
indeed mean the town in contrast with the country in classical Greek. But 
in Homer, Hesiod, the elegiac and iambic poets of the seventh and sixth 
centuries, with which last group dorot is a common word, it never means 
townsfolk in contrast with countryfolk. Again, rwv ir€vixp<»>v in vs. 23 can- 
not be properly confined to country people. There was need and distress 
among the ^fxtoepyoi, as well as amoi% the agrarian serfs. The real contrast 
lies between ci^ ^fuu (23) and yatdi^ dAAo&iTnJv (24), the condition of Athe- 
nians at home and the condition of Athenians abroad. ra>v 7revt;(p<i>v comes to 
the front in its sentence, because it is the greater destitution of this class that 
has brought about their banishment to foreign lands. Sn^fwv may mean 
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either the whole people of Athens, oi cfo-Tot, or the lower classes as con- 
trasted with the nobility. The one thing it cannot mean, as I believe all 
will admit, is what von Leutsch claims for it — "the nobility." Prob- 
ably in the oligarchical order of the early sixth century BvjfjM^ would have 
sounded like the "masses," the undifferentiated people. ,^fwv i^ycfioves, 
as all recognize, are not " leaders of the democratic party." There was as 
yet no democratic party ; it was Solon himself who first created it. The 
" leaders of the people " are the oligarchic counterpart of the kings of the 
earlier regime, who in the epic are often enough called •^yt/iovt^. In Athens 
at the beginning of the sixth century they were the members of the upper 
cla^s, which was determined partly by birth and partly by wealth, and, in 
particular, those who for the time being held the public offices, all of which 
were reserved to the upper class. Bergk's claim that the •^yefA6v€s are tlie 
vpvTdv€K Tii)v vavKpdptav is unfounded. Cf. vii 1 dvjfioq S* oJS* Av apurra ow 
^yc/Aovco'O'tv hroiTo ; xiii 3 avBpiov S' ck fuyaXtav iroXis oAAvrat ; Theogn. 
41 f. dxrrdi fjukv yap Iff oiSc o'ad<^povcs, i7y€/idve9 Sk \ TcrpdffKLTai voXXrjv C9 
KaKorrjra v€a€LV ; 855 f. TroAAcuct ^ ttoAis i^Sc &* •fjytfioviav Kajcorrjra \ w(nr€p 
K€KX.LfA,^V7j vav9 'Hupa yrjv cSpa/tev. 

7. €TOLfJLO^ : cf. Hom. //. xviii 96 avrlxa yap ro^ ^vctra pxff^icTopa 
irorrpxK €TOifju}^. 

9. Cf. Pindar Isth, iii 1 ff. et rt$ dv8po>v cvrv^^i/o'cus rj airy cvSo^oi? 
dfi^Xois rj aBivei irXovrov Karc^ci <j>paalv alavfj KOpov, 0^109 cvXoyuus do-ra»v 
lt.€;xiyBai, Cicero />ro Murena 9, 21 ego mei satietatem magno meo labore 
superavi. 

9 f. ovSc TTopovcmg . . . ^(rvx^? ' ^^^ passage should be construed as 
follows : " to eiyoy (€v</»po<rwas) in an orderly {Kwrpuuv) and quiet {h v^'^X^^i) 
manner the good things which actually lie before them (irapovaas) on the 
banquet-board {Sairo^).^* There are several meanings of Kwryudv to be noted : 
(1) The most usual meaning in Homer is " to marshal " an army — a use 
so common that it is not necessary to quote instances. (2) It means " to 
prepare by careful arrangement," and is used idiomatically of the preparation 
of a meaL Hom. Od, vii 13 ; Vm^PNem, i 22 ; Xen. Cyr. viii 2, 6. Cf. 
also HoTn, Hymn vii 59 yXvKtp^v K(xTfjLrj<raL doiSi/v ; and Solon xz 2. (3) It 
means also " to conduct in an orderly manner," " govern," " rule." Herodotus 
i 59 iv€fx€ Ttfv TToAiv Koo-fiiuiv KaXo)s TC Kal €v ', 100 TavTa fi€v Kara ra9 Sucas 
iiroi€€, raBc 3^ aXXa ^KCKWTfilaro ol ; Soph. Ant. 677 ovroxs <!/Avyrc * ^orc rocs 
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KotrfjuovfiiyoKy \ kovtoi ywatico9 ov&x/xa>9 riaayjruij *' the regulations made by 
ot Kocr/iovKrcg, the rulers ; meaning here, his own edicts " ( Jebb) ; Ajax 
1103 f. ovS* (L<tB* ottov (TOt TOvSc KoarfjLrj<T(u irXiov \ (ipx$9 cjccito Otcfioi rj 
Kol TcuSc (Tc. (4) The meaning " adorn " or " embellish " is too common to 
require illustration. Now, in the present passage, the first and last mean- 
ings are manifestly impossible ; the second cannot be allowed because the 
€vif>po(r6vaq are already vapowms. Indeed, I do not think there is any 
reminiscence of the Homeric Bofyrrov €k6(t/jxl in spite of the juxtaposition of 
Koafi€lv and Souros. It is apparent, therefore, that the only meaning admis- 
sible is "to conduct in an orderly manner/* and it is not by any means 
unlikely that there was some political connotation which suggested the word 
to Solon. At any rate, as Jebb points out (Soph. Ant 677), the word 
Koarfio^ was used of a constitution, especially an oligarchical constitution 
(Thuc. iv 76 fiercurnjirai rov Koofiov koI i^ ^fioKparCav . . . rpixj/ai. ; viii 72 
fUvtiv iv r<p ^Axyap;(tK(p Koa-fua). Furthermore, the Cretan Koa-fxoi, referred 
to by Aristotle {PoL ii 10, 1272 a), were oligarchical magistrates with 
military as well as civil powers. Peppmiiller's translation, " sich hingeben,*' 
which is accepted by Bucherer, is out of the question. If Koa-ficlv is prop- 
erly understood, it only remains to observe that &itrds is to be construed 
with €tK^po(Tvva^ and that the whole sentence is to be taken in a figurative 
sense. Concerning both points there is some difference of opinion. Bergk 
construed ^to^ with •^(ruxirj and assumed that the line referred to the 
meals which were served to the magistrates in the Prytaneion at the 
public expense. Others suppose that Solon is thinking of the convivial 
meetings of the political clubs (cpavoc) where demagogues fan the fiames 
of discontent. In answer to these contentions, it may be said : (1) we 
are, presumably, at too early a period for democratic propaganda in the 
clubs ; (2) it is not likely that official meals in the Prytaneion were called 
" festivities " {€v<f>po(rvvaq) ; (3) if this sentence is to be taken in its literal 
sense, referring either to the Prytaneion or to clubs, then ovk lirUrravraj. 
KaT€X€iv Kopov must also be understood literally, which would make the 
fii/fuw ^ycfidmg guilty of literal gluttony. The fact is that Solon is speak- 
ing metaphorically. As men of unrestrained appetite conduct themselves 
at dinner, so the leaders in the state conduct themselves in their unoxtn trolled 
greed for riches. 

11. "They yield to the temptation of dishonest practices." Cf. xl 12 
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dAA* (Jl8i#cot9* ipyfjuitri, v€ij96fi€V(K \ ovk iOiXtov hrtrai [sc. 6 Trkovro^']' ^® 
phrase is more natural with irXovro^ as its subject, than with a personal 
subject, and it seems to me unlikely that Solon wrote these words so soon 
after vs. 6. 

12. KToivwv : not in Homer, but Hesiod uses it (W, and D. 315). 

13. Weil says that kXcWovo-iv looks like a gloss and that he would 
prefer fuLfnTTova-iv ; Butcher marks jcXcTrrovcrtv ^<^* aprray^ as a loetu despe- 
ratus. This seems to me hypercritical. icXcTrroixriv hardly requires justifica- 
tion, and for c^* ofnrayg the following quotations afford adequate support : 
Horn. IL xxiii 574 is ficVov dfiffxyripouri hucda-aart firi^ iv Aporyy ; Deni. 
xviii 273 ov yap ctt* cvvoii^ y* ipxH, Tr€t.p€\iap€is IXirthmv koX l^rfXav koI rifimv ; 
Thuc. i 37y 2 <^ao-l 8c (vfJLfuixuiv Sta ro crio<f>pov ov3cvo$ ira> ht^ao'Stu' ro S* 
iirl KOKOvpyifjf. koI ovk Ap€rj itrtn^^cwmv, 

13. SiXXoOtv aXAo9 : *' one from one source, another from another." 

14. '*They have no fear of Dike, that august being upon whom, as 
upon a rock, human society rests." Two other passages should be read in 
connection with this, and the three will be found to throw light upon each 
other : (1) Pindar OL xiii 6 fL iv rji [Corinth] yap Evvo/ua voto, icaoiynfra 
TCy pdBpov iroXiW cUr^oAcs, AiVa icot ofiOTptxfHK Ecpi/va, rapJuu AyBpaxn 
'rrXovrov, xpwrfai TnuiSeg cvfiovkov ®€pATos ; (2) Aesch. Choeph. 646 f. Aiica? 
3* Ipu^Toi iroOp.rjV' wpo)(aXK€V€i 3* Albia ifnuryavovpyos. Evidently BipLtOXa 
AtKT/? is equal to Aocas irvOp^riv, and the OipjeOXa or irvOp.riv is Dike herself 

— a PaOpov woXxwv &a'<t>aX€s. Pindar, praising EvyopXa as well as Aiia;, 
must certainly have had Solon's words in mind ; and the startling mixture 
of metaphors — Justice, the sister of Eimomia and the foundation of cities 

— reminds one of the personification of €^ in ix. Indeed, the figure of Qe 
is instructive in the present connection. As G^ is the material basis of 
human life, so Dike is its spiritual basis ; but both alike are possessed of 
divine personality and both are sacred (a-ep.vd). To use a familiar modem 
metaphor. Dike might be called the " comer-stone of society." The passage 
from Aeschylus, for which a variety of interpretations have been offered, 
means, I believe, " Dike is now being established as the foundation," for 
the changed fortunes of the children of Agamemnon. Here, as elsewhere, 
Aim; is a negative principle, personified as a being who either restrains men 
from certain actions or punishes them if they commit them. Cf AescL 
Seven 670 f. rj dvjr* &v tlrj 7rav8iKa>s i/^€v8<uvufto9 AiVci^, ^woixTa <f>itm, iravToXpuf 
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<f>p€va^. Of. CroiBet (1903, p. 587) : "Cette d^esse de la justice n'est plus 
tout k fait, comme on le voit, celle d'Hdsiode, la vierge faible et craintive, mal- 
traitde par des mains brutales, et qui criait k son pfere pour obtenir protec- 
tion. Elle a maintenant une force patiente, elle attend parce qu'elle est sCire 
de ses fins, et, dans le silence efifrayant oh elle s^enveloppe, eUe ressemble aux 
lois myst^rieuses et indluctables de la nature, que rien ne presse, mais que 
rien non plus n'arrSte ni ne retarde." 

15. Ta yiyv6fjL€va . . . cdvra : cf. Horn. IL i 70 (= Hes. Theog. 38) 
Ta T* ^OKra ra r IfTfToyufva irpo r iovrcu 

16. ^X^ : a gnomic aorist. 

16. Cf. Plut. Sol. V : "To this Solon is said to have answered that 
men kept their agreements with each other when neither party profits by 
the breaking of them, and he was adapting his laws (op/uu^crcu) to the citi- 
zens in such a manner as to make it clear' to all that the practice of justice 
was more advantageous than the transgression of the laws." 

17. TovTo refers to the moral corruption of the leaders in the city, which 
has been described in vss. 5-15. Starting from them, this corruption is 
banning to spread (^Srj ipxtrai) like a sore over the whole city. c\ko9 
a<f>vKTov is in apposition to rovro. Weil explains' roOro as "cette apparition 
vengeresse de la Justice," an idea which the neuter rovro would hardly sug- 
gest and with which l\xo9 a4>vKrov is incompatible. Furthermore, he makes 
this same pronoun the subject of ivcycCpu in vs. 19 (reading rj for 17 — 
"une correction irr^fl^chie "). This requires that vs. 18 be taken as a 
parenthesis, which seems too awkward for consideration. 

17 ff. ipxerai (17), ^XvOc (18), iireyupu (19), describe the actual 
state of affairs in Athens. The whole city, under the blight of corruption, 
has sunk into servitude ; civil war, though still asleep, is about to wake. 
<2Ac(rcv (20) is a gnomic aorist like ^X^c in vs. 16. 

18. The subject of rjkvOt is ^pxreprj woXxs understood fromwoXci in the 
preceding line and uppermost in the mind of Solon throughout the poem. 
Solon uses the word SovXoo-vio/v elsewhere of the state of the Athenian 
people (xiii 4 ; xiv 4). 

19. 17: i.e,, hov\o(rvvrf. Other commentators hold different opinions: 
Weil (see on vs. 17) understands Atjo; as the subject of iweyeCpei. Wolf 
inquired, " Utrum ^ BUrj an r/ ttoXis ? " and Schaefer replied, " Mira dubita- 
tio Wolfii. De urbe dici quis ambigat 1 " The simple verb ^yctjpctv is com- 
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mon in Homer with TroXfLyuov and such words. For the idea that the 
enslavement of a part of the citizens leads to war, cf. Arist. Pol. ii 12, 
1274 a 17 /Ai^Sc yap rovrov KvpuK a>v 6 ^/los ^oivXoi h.v clrf kcI itoXc/uos and 
passim. 

20. ipar-qv: only once in Homer — 11. iii 64 fti} ftot &up' cpara 'rrp6if>€fi€ 
Xpvo-ci/s *A<l>po^LTrj^f but common in the Homeric hymns and in the elegists ; 
cf. Tyrtaeus viii 28 ©V iparrj^ rjfirf^ ayXaov dvOo^ cxjy; Theogn. 1131 AX)C 
fjfirjv iparrjv 6X.o<f>vpofuii,, rj ft' ciriActVct. 

21 f. The difficulties which are prcsente<l in these lines lie in the inter- 
pretation of the words ^va-fjueviiav and o-woSots and in the uncertainty of 
the reading rol^ d&xovo-i ^lAcus. (1) 3ixr/icv£ujv. Are these enemies in- 
ternal or external ? Certainly not external. It would not be tnie to say 
that Athens was being rapidly destroyed by external enemies. Megara 
indeed was a menace, but not formidable. Furthermore, the whole poem is 
concerned with the social and economic condition of Athens ; foreign rela- 
tions are not mentioned. If, then, they are internal enemies, who are 
they? Clearly the persons described in vss. 5-1 G, the men who shrink 
from nothing in their lust for wealth. But 8ixr/AcvcW means something 
more than **the persons liereinbefore mentioned." It is an ugly word and 
in effect predicative in the present sentence : ** those who are bringing about 
the ruin of the state " may not unjustly be denominated the enemies of the 
state. What Solon chiefly wishes to assert is not the decline of the city, 
not the rapidity of its decline, but the venomous hostility of the men who 
are responsible for its decline. (2) o-woSocf. Two meanings are suggested 
for this word. The first is "conflicts" or "combats." Schaefer says "ck 
crwdSois verto in conflictu : rdi% d&Kouo-i autem est dativus quem dicas in- 
commo<li." Shilleto's note is : " Wastes away in conflicts with those who 
wrong their kindred and friends [reading c^'Aow]. I conceive the dative 
Tois ah.Ko\Kn is a[)propriately governed of the verbal o-iVoSos, as iroTfwv icAct- 
Kot9 AafiSaLKiSuaLv Soph. Antig. 860." Grammatically it is not impossible 
to take (rwo&>is thus, though both explanations of the dative roi% a&LKQvc% 
are a little strained. But what are these conflicts ? They are not with ex- 
ternal foes ; and civil dissension witli its bloodshed is only just beginning 
(vs. 19). It is, therefore, generally recognized as better to take crwd&Ks in 
the other sense of " gatherings " or " unions." " Cos congressus" says Weil, 
" qui plaisent aux mauvais citoyens, ne sont peut-etre pas, comme on ex- 
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plique g^n^ralement, des combats, mais des reunions factieuses, des associations 
(cTatptcu), foyers de conspiration et de giierres civiles." This I believe to be 
the right vi^w. But it is not necessary or even desirable to assume that 
these avvoSoL were primarily political in purpose. Undoubtedly the men 
who attended these meetings were of the ruling class ; they had no political 
<»hjeft to achieve ; they were absorbed in money-making. They may, indeed, 
have sought to manipulate the political situation to their own profit. But 
thoy liad no definite political propaganda, neither a tyranny nor a democracy. 
(3) roU d&Kovo-i ^tAm9. ^iXcus is Bergk's conjecture; the manuscripts 
give <f>iXois or k^CXqv^, Emendations are numerous, but Bergk's is the sim- 
plest and the best. <rvvoSot, such as have just been described, are properly 
said to be dear to mischief-makers. Men who are occupied with their own 
selfish purposes, regardless of the good of the community, are accustomed to 
hold secret meetings in which they plot for their own advancement ; honest 
and loyal ambitions, on the other hand, do not seek the dark. One of the 
other proposed emendations of the line deserves special consideration. Diels 
is offended by the sound of the diphthong and vowel in juxtaposition in 
Tpvxcrcu iv, a thing which is not allowed, he maintains, by the elegiac poets 
in the first foot of the pentameter, unless there is also a sense-pause at the 
same point. Therefore he demands a sense-pause in the present line, and 
rewrites it as follows : rpvytrai^ iv trwoSot? r ?<r* aBucov<n ^'Aoc Now I. 
am not disposed to give much weight to the metrical argument ; the elegiac 
remains are too scanty to justify any geneiBlization. But even supposing we 
accept Diels's law, there is no serious breach of it in the reading adopted in 
the present text. Though the pause after Tpvx«Tat is not sufficiently im- 
portant to be marked by a comma, there is nevertheless a pause. The sense 
is c(»mplete with the word rpv\€Tai and the remainder of the line is added 
to explain the nature of the hostile acts by which the city is being brought 
to ruin (cf. the note on Svo-fievccuv above). What is the meaning of Diels's ver- 
sion ? The Svo-ficvcW, he says, are the optimates ; the <t>C\oi, Solon's friends, 
the leaders of the popular party. But supposing Bwrfievitav could be readily 
understood in this sense, is it possible to believe that any reader would 
recognize who the <fH\oi are and whose friends they are ? Solon is not con- 
cerned in this poem with the difficulty of restraining both parties from ex- 
cess and he is not identified with the popular party. Diels discovers some- 
thing else in the two lines which I do not believe any open-minded reader 
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would have suspected : aarv is contrasted with cvvoSol in a chiastic arrange- 
ment : " inimici potentia abusi in publicis bonis praedantur, sodales item in 
rebus privatis inhonestum lucrum facessunt." But darv, alone, without em- 
phasis by position, is the last word a Greek poet would choose in order to 
contrast public with private affairs ; and crwoSoi are just as likely to be con- 
cerned with public affairs as private. If ^t Aot are to be contrasted with 
Bva-fieviiav, then surely they must be friends and enemies of the same person, 
who can only be Solon ; and Diels does not claim that the Svcfieviwv are 
enemies of Solon. The following emendations may also be mentioned : 
Tpv\€rcn, iv (TuvoSoig ff ovg [i= silos'] AStKOMri ^lAovs (Hiller) ; iv owoSocs 
T^9 (i&KiTO't^iXocs (Ahrens) ; rys cKix' iarl <f>iXa (Bergk) ; twv krapuxv dSC- 
#coi9 (Hecker) ; rots dSixovo-c ^t Aovs (Keene). 

21 f. The figure of disease, which was fii-st suggested in l\#co9 &<I>vktov 
(vs. 17), is still in the poet's mind, rpu^^ou is often used of a physical 
decline. The city which hitherto has possessed the charms of ruddy health 
(iroXvT^fMTov) has fallen ill of a wasting sickness. 

23 ff. Of. ix 8-12. xii was written before, ix after, the adoption of 
Solon's remedial measures. 

23. (rrpift^rai : ordinarily this word is used in its present sense only 
with persons as subjects, and it is not common with them ; here it undoubtedly 
produces a slight personification. Of. Horn, Hymn to Apollo 175 "^fjnU B* 
v/ierepov #cXco9 ciaofuv oaaov iir* alav "j dvOpiowtov arpti^fuaOa irdXc&g c? 
vauTawaa^ ; Soph. Electr, 516 (Clytemnestra to Electra) dvafiartf fUv, ai; 
ioiKa^, al oTpiffKi ; Aeschrio 2, 2 (Hiller-Crusius) <rr€v6v tcaff ^EXXijinrovTov, 
ifiiropwv X^P'ffVt I vavroi $aXda'<rq^ ^OTpc^ovro fivpfJirfK€i. 

25. detKcAuMo-i: "degrading." 

26. Thus the social disorder affects the personal life of every individual. 

27. A man's house is no longer his castle. 

27. The inversion of ovxcrt is found elsewhere, e.g., Soph. Trdch. 161 
vvv^ &<:iT oiK &v €?irc; Phil. 1217 Ir oiSei^ «>; Aristoph. Plvt. 1177 
$v€iv €T ovScis 6£iol ; but it is natural only where the two elements of the 
compound, though inverted, form a close phrase. In the present line the 
separation is justified by the idiomatic combination ovk iOiXovaij meaning 
"they refuse," 

27. ix€iv : eciuivalent to d/xwetv, " ward off," " repel," the object being 
TO ^fioaiov KaKov. Of. Hom. //. xi 820 dXX aye /xot roBe dirkj Biorpci^s 
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EvpvirvX iJpcDSi \ V p ^Tt irov (rxqaovci vtktapiov ^Ekto^' *A)(ajLOi, | ^ 17817 
^BCtTovTOL VTT* avTOv 8ovpl &ifiCKrc9 ; xxi 309 <^i Ac Koxriyvrfrif trOfvo^ &vipoi 

28 f. vif>€p$op€v, €vp€ 7 iiot gnomic aorists in the strict sense of the 
term, but aorists describing what has come to be the regular course of events 
in Athens at this particular time. 

29. In Homer el is more frequent than idv in conditions with the sub- 
junctive ; in the Attic poets it is very rare. 

30. ravra : referring to what precedes. Vss. 32-40 sum up in more 
general terms the lesson which is to be learned from the particular observa- 
tions in the earlier part of the poem. 

32. According to Hesiod (Theog. 902) Eunomia was one of the Horae : 

Sevrepov rfydyero [sc. Zev?] \nraprjv Scfiip, rj T€/c€p''Clpa^, 
Eivo/i{r)v T€ Aucrjv t€ /cal lStlpi]Pi]V reBaXuiav^ 
at ipy* dypevovai Karadv-qTOKn fipoToiai, 

The three sisters appear again in Pindar 01. xiii 6 ff. (quoted on vs. 14). In 
the present passage Eunomia is plainly not a person, but a rhetorical per- 
sonification. One of the poems of Tyrtaeus is called Eunomia by Aristotle 
{Pol, 1307 a, 1). 

32. dpTUL : see on iv 4. 

32. <iiro<^m: "render"; Aristoph. Knights 817 <rv 8* 'A^mtov? 
c^ifn/oa? fUKpoTToXiTa^ dTro^vcu ; Wasps 1028 Iva rbis Moucras alo'iv XP^H^^ 
firf vpoaywyov^ diro<f>Tjinj, Parallels in prose are not uncommon, but the 
use is very rare in poetry. 

35. Of. Soph. Track. 1000 fmvia^ dvOo^ ; Aesch. Pers. 823 vfipi^ ykp 
iiavBowr iKopfirwrt ardxyv \ drrys, o6tv wdyKXaxrrov €(ap^ Oipo^, 

36. €vOvv€i Swcas o-icoAias : i.e., puts an end to corruption and introduces 
impartiality and even-handed justice in judicial decisions. Cf. ix 19 and 
the note. Cf. also Hesiod W. and />. 261 if. . . . Paa-iXiwv, 0* Kvypa. 
vocvvrcs I oAAjy 7rap#cXiVoK7t Sixag (r#coXi(us €V€irovT€^, | TaOra f^vXaxro'op.tvoi.y 
paxriX^^, lOvveTe t 8iicas | ^po<f>dyoL, aKoXuav 8^ 8i#cca>v ctti irdyxv XdOeaOc ; 
Pindar Pyth, iv 153 tvOwt Xaois SUas. 

38. Cf. Hom. II. xvii 384 iptSo^ dpyaXerp. 

39. TTtwra : this word is not found in the Iliad but appears a number 
of times in the Odyssey. It is used, almost without exception, of persons, 
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as in Theogn. 501 &vSpoi 3* oTvos ISci^c koov, | koI fiaXa irtp mwrov ; Lucian 
(Bacch. 8) has it in the neuter : ci Sc jnyvra So^cu ra Xjeyofieva, 6 SciXitvo^ 
apa ^v lAccus. 

XIII-XIV 

R^erences : Iladley (1903) ; Heidenhain (1882) ; Heinemann (1897) : 
Hiller (1883) ; Murray (1889) ; Piccolomiiii (1895) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894, 1900) ; 
Stadtmiiller (1882) ; Wilamowitz (1893). On these two poems see pp. 99 ff. 

XIII 

1. x'<^*^^ ftevos rfSk xo^ofi?? : ftsvo? is thus use<l of natural forces by 
Homer : //. v 524 6(t>p evSgat fi€vo^ Bopcao koI aXXwv { i^XPV*^^ avifxwv ; vi 
182 BiLvbv dTroTTveioixra 7rvpo9 fiivo^ alOofXfvoio ; xii 18 iroTOfJulav fiCKO? 
claayayovrt^. 

3. fjLovdpxov : a similar use of the genitive is found in Thuc. i 8, 2 oT re 
rjcaov^ vir€fx€vov rrjv tCjv Kpturo'ovuiv SovX.€{av» The word fjiovap^o^ appears 
first here, unless Theognis 52 is earlier, where it appears in the Ionic fonn 

fiovvap)(o^. 

3 ff. The verbs ^XXvrai, iTrttrtv, coti are general in sense, making state- 
ments of universal application ; ^$17 ^P"^ applies to the actual state of affairs 
in Athens. 

5. i(dpavT : it is more likely that this is intended for iidpavra, than for 
iidpavriy since the elision is easier and the need of a dative is not felt till ov 
p^Biov i<m is heard. The hvjfio^ should be understood to be the subject of 
the participle, and the ambitious politician its object. 

6. The need of this admonition is seen from the last line of xiv. The 
Athenians must watch closely every symptom of the times and so be rea<ly 
to defend their rights before it is too late. Of. Plut. Sol, xxx 5 : ore kcu to 
pLvrffiov€v6fi€vov cIttcv, d>9 vp(orjv pJkv riv cvfjuapia-rcpov avrois ro koiXvocu ttjv 
TvpavvLS'JL avvuTTap.fvrjv, vvv 3c fittJ^ov ccrrt koI Xafiirportpov iKKWJ/ai Kal avt- 
Xciv avv€aTU)(Tav rj8rf koI Tr€(t>VKVLav. 

XIV 

1 . The same insistence on human responsibility for disaster is found in 
the opening lines of xii. 

1. Xvypd: cf. Hom. Od. xviii 134 aXX ore 8^ koI Xvypa Scoi lioKopiq 
rcXccroxri | #cai ra ^cpcc dcKo^Oficvo^ rcrXi/ort $vpM, 
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2. rovrwv fjuHpav : the genitive is appositional. Cf. xv 1 8 fiolpav Oavd- 
Tov and Theogn. 356 roXfui, Kvpvc, KaKoiaLv cttci KajcrOXjoia-iv €)(axp€s, \ cure (re 

KOU. TOVTUiV fJLolp* CTTC^^oAAcV €\€LV ', 592 afl<f>OT€ptOV TO Xa;(09. 

3. pwni. SiJVT€^: "giving pledges or hostages," thereby putting your- 
selves in their power. Soph. Oed. Col. 858 kcI pjd(,ov dpa pwrtov voKa, 
rdxpi I ^lyo-ci?, where, as Jebb points out, pwriov Otlvai is equivalent to the 
regular phrase ivexyptw ^ctnu. When one recalls the mortgaged lands which 
had been set free by Solon (cf. ix), the figure seems a very natural one for 
the poet to have employed to describe exactly wliat the Brjfw^ must ha\ e 
done in its relations with Pisistratus. This reading seems to have more point 
than the one adopted by most editors — pv/mra Soktcs, which is given by 
Diodorus and Plutarch. These two evidently understooil pvpuara to refer to 
the bodyguard which the people had granted to Pisistratus. But Wilar 
mowitz has pointed out that since rovrovs in this b'ne is in the plural, the 
poet is not thinking of Pisistratus alone ; and I might add that since pv/uara 
is in the plural, it must refer to something more than the bodyguard alone. 
The phrase must mean, then, " giving them the means of defense " ; and it 
is not easy to see just what this refers to. Peppmiiller explains pvpuara as 
" Schutz " or " Stiitze," by which he would seem to imply that the phrase 
means ** lending them their support," or something of the kind : and this 
strains both the concrete pvfjuara and the literal meaning of Sovvai. 

3. TovTovs : the particular cfvSpag fuydXov^ who were in power at the 
time. If the poem was written after the usurpation of Pisistratus, the 
reference must be to Pisistratus and his party^ Wilamowitz (1893, II, 312) 
insists that there is no reason to believe that this is true. 

5. a\a>7r€#co9 ixv€(rt ^SatVci : " walks with the tread of a fox " ; t^vos here 
means a ** foot-fjEdl," as in Eur. Or, 140 o-rya o-tya, Actttov txvos apfivXrj^ Tti9cTc, 
firj KTVTTCiT ; Phoen. 105 opcyc wv o/jcyc yepcukv vc^ X*^P* ^^"""^ KXifjuucuiv 
iro8o; txvo9 iwavriWwv. The interpretation "follow the footsteps of a 
fox" (so Peppmuller, Bucherer, Kynaston) offers a metaphor which does 
not properly describe the cunning of the Athenians. The shrewdness 
of the fox was proverbial in the sixth century : cf. Archilochus 96 (HiUer- 
Crusius) Tw 8* ap* oAcuTri^f K€p8xXrj <rvvrjvT€TO \ ttvkvov l;(Ovaa voov ; Semo- 
nides 7, 7 (H.-C.) rrfv 8' cf aXirp^^ ^co5 iOrjK dXtairtKO^ | ywatxa, wdvroiv 
iBpiv ' ovSf. fuv Kojclov I kikrfOev ov^v ovSk Tiov dfuivoviav. Piccolomini com- 
pares Cratinus frag. 128 Kock vfiiov ct^ pkv cKaoro? d\winf$ ScDpoSoKctrcu 
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(emending the last word to ScopoSoKc? 8c), and Aristoph. Kmghts 752 ff. 
ol/xot KaKoSaifiMVj a>s dvoXcoX* ' 6 yap ycpoiv { otKOt /u^ di^a»v ^(rrt Se^toira- 
To^j I oTttv 8* ^TTi TavTrjyl KoBrfTW. rrj^ ircrpag | K€)(rp^€y wnrtp ifLiro&i^niv 

6. )(avvo^ Kovc : cf. Pindar Pyth, ii 6 1 ;(avKa vpairiBi iroAot/jiom iccvea ; 
Solon viii 4 ;(ai)va ftcv tot* c</>pfluravTo. One hundred and fifty years later 
the Athenians were still afflicted with this open-mouthed stupidity, but 
Aristophanes claims to have cured them : Acham. 633 ff. ijnfaiv 3* cimi ^roA- 
Xcuv ay aBoiv aiuoi Vfuv 6 voLrfn^^t | ?ravTa9 v/i^9 ^cvticor(n Xoyois fitf Xmv 
i^aTraraa-Oaif \ firfff rjSeaOai OiDV€vofi€vov^ fii^T* civai ;(avvoiroXira9. 

7. oioXov: this word suggests admirably both the nimble eloquence 
which fascinates the auditors and the shifty wiles which delude them. 
Aeschylus has the compound aioXooro/io^ in Prom. 661 used of the obscu- 
rity of an oracle. The suggestion of trickiness and deceit is found in Hesiod's 
compoimd cuoXofii/Tts {Theog. 511) and in Pindar Nem, viii 25 fieyurrov 8* 
cudXcp i/^€v8€t yipas dyrirarat. 

XV 

R^erences: Killer (1888); Sitzler (1879); Stadtmttller (1882); WeU 
(1862) ; Wilamowitz (1893) . 

This poem, which is manifestly preserved in its complete form, is ascribed 
to Solon, not only by Philo, but also by the four other authors by whom it 
is quoted ; Diogenes Laertius also, though he docs not transcribe the poem, 
states that Solon fixed the limit of human life at seventy years ; and Herod- 
otus (i 32), in telling the story of the interview between Solon and Croesus, 
puts into Solon's mouth the words : i^ c/38ofi7/#covTa irea, ovpov r^s {0179 
dvOptlyir<a irporCOrffu. Furthermore, Aristotle refers to certain poets who di- 
vide the space of human hfe into periods of seven years : PoL 1335 b, 32 ff. 
(speaking of the age limits within which a man should beget children) 8io Kara 
rrjv rrj^ hiavouis OKfXTJv. avrrf 8c cortv iv rots wXcto-Tois rjinr€p tcov iroirfrwy 
Ttvc? cipT^Kaaiv ol fierpolvvTCS raxs c)88ofiacri rijv ^XiKtav, irtpl tov )(p6voy toy 
rCiv vevn^KOvra irlavi 1336 b, 38 ff. 8ix) 8* cto-tv ^Xixuu vpoi &^ avayKoiov 
SLrfprjaOai rrjv irajJ^cuiv, fitra rrfv Atto twv cttto^ f-^XP^^ vPv^ *^ iraXiv fi^ray 
rrjv a<t> yPrf<s P'^xpi- Ta>v cvof Kfu ukoo-lv irCtv* ol yap Tais kphoyudxn huapovv- 
TC9 rwi riXiKta^ a)s ctti to ttoXv Xcyovaiv ov xaiccas, 8ci 8c ry huupiaxi f^ 
<^vo'ca>s lTaKo\xnjO€LV' vaxra yap rexyrf koI 7rcu8cui to irpocXcMrov Trjs <t>va€iai 
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jSovXcroi SyawXr^povv. It is extremely probable, therefore, that the poem is 
a genuine composition of Solon. Its authenticity, however, has been dis- 
puted. Porson r^'ected the poem on two grounds : first, because of its 
prosaic and unpoetical character; second, because in xxxvii Solon asserts 
that a man ought to be glad to live till his eightieth year. Ahrens bluntly 
declared the poem spurious. Usener said that vas tls in vs. 7 is an im- 
possible combination, and condemns the whole poem on this ground. These 
are very slender arguments. Tras rts, as Wilamowitz points out, is found in 
Theognis, Aeschylus, Pindar, and Herodotus. As for the limit of human 
life, Solon may well have recognized that seventy years was the general nde, 
and yet, in his healthy attitude toward the world, it is only natural that 
when the ^pessimist Mimnemus fixed the limit at sixty, or ten less than 
seventy, he should have insisted that eighty, or ten more, was better. The 
argument from style leads nowhere. The poem is not an inspired produc- 
tion. But it is characterized by neatness, precision, symmetry ; a certain 
measure of variety is attained in spite of a forbidding subject. Judged by 
hitemal evidence, it is as likely to be the work of Solon as of another. The 
fact that he did not attain to the measure of poetical excellence displayed by 
Shakespeare in As You Like It when he was dealing with a similar theme, 
proves nothing. Solon was not a Shakespeare. 

The interest which the poem possessed for later writers was based on 
two circumstances : it attempts something like a scientific division of the 
space of human life, and it is an illustration of the significance of the num- 
ber seven. Hippocrates (ircpt ip^fid^tov 5 = viii p. 636 Littr^) in a 
passage which is quoted by Philo immediately after Solon's poem, divides 
the life of man into seven ages : from the first year to the seventh, vaiSuw ; 
from the eighth to the fourteenth, wai^ ; from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
first, fUipoKuiv ; from the twenty-second to the twenty-eighth, vedvurKo^ ; 
from the twenty-ninth to the forty-ninth, An^p ; from the fiftieth to the fifty- 
sixth, vptfrPvrrji ; and from the fifty-seventh till death, ycpa>v. Polhix (ii 4) 
repeats Hippocrates' seven ages ; and the subject of the division of the life 
of a man is discussed frequently (cf. Censorinus, de die natali, 1 4 ; Bois- 
sonade, Anecdota, II, 455 ; Daremberg, Notices et extraits de manuscrits 
tn^dicauXy 1853, p. 141). Clement and Anatolius, on the other hand, as 
well as Philo, are led to quote Solon because they are discussing the prop- 
erties of the number seven. 
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Weil (1862) discovers strophic composition in the present poem, as he 
does in xl : " Das menschliche Leben, auf siebzig Jahre yeranschlagt, wird 
in zehn Hebdomaden geteilt. Da aber die siebente und achte Hebdomade 
zusammengefasst sind, so ergeben sich nur neun Altersstufen, deren jeder ein 
Distichon gewidmet ist. Die drei ersten gehbren der Jugend, die drei letz- 
ten dem Greisenalter an, und das ganze zerfallt in drei Strophen yon je drei 
Distichen.'' The same alignments can be brought against this proposal as 
have been advanced in the notes to xl. 

1. €pKo^ ohovTfov : a common Homeric phrase. 

2. TTpuirov: adverbial. 

5. rg rpLTarrj : sc. kfihoyuoj^u 

5. Of. HonL 0(1. xi 3 1 9 irpCv <r<f>(OLv inro Kpord^iounv 2ovXou9 | dvO^aai 
Trvjcourcure ytyv^ evavOil Aa;(VT; ; and Aesch. Seven 664 flfl dAA* ovt€ viv 
fffvyovra firjTp6$€v aKorov, \ ovt* iv Tpoffnuo'iy ov8* lifniPrjaavra irco, | ovr' iv 
ycvctov avkXxiyrj rpi;(a)/Aaros. 

6. Of. Aesch. Prom. 22 f. crro^cvrd^ S* ^Aiov 4^Prf ^A.oyi | XP°^'^ 

7. Cf. Horn. //. xiii 484 ical S* l;(a rjpri% avBoi, 6 re Kpdroi iari 
/icyioTov. 

8. Locus des/jeratus, 

9 f. Hesiod ( IT. and D. 695) and Plato {Eep. 460 e and Laws 772 e) 
also regard thirty as the right age for a man to marry. 

9. fjutfivrffi€vov : cf. Hesiod W. and D, 616 tot' lirar* dportiv fUfiytf 
/ACK09 crvoi I (opouov j 641 ifyytov fiefxvrjfxevoq eivai | o>/muW vdvrwv. 

10. uaoTTuru} : cf. Horn. Hymn v 104 iroUi 8* cioroirurcD OaXepov yo»w. 
11 f. Cf. Horace Ars Poetica 166: Conversis studiis aetas animusque 

virilis | quaerit opes et amicitias, inservit honori, | commisisse cavet, quod 
mox mutare laboret. 

11. trtpl irdvra : a phrase found also in xiii 6 and xl 69. 

11. KaTapTveTai : probably the earliest appearance of this yerb in the 
sense of " train ** or " educate." Homer has only the simple verb dfyrwa 
and uses it with v ; the compound always has v except in the present 
verse. 

13. cTTTa . . . cv iphopAxnv . . . ojcro) : obviously an effort to secure 
variety and avoid the repetition of the phrase which has been used four times 
already. The meaning is the same as if ^v r^ kfi^p^t ipBofidl^i had been 
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written, and the phrase is not parallel to ^v ^rt' Irco-tv of vs. 2, which means 
" in the course of seven years.'* 

15. fjLoXaKilmpa : this word is not found in the present sense in Homeric 
or early elegiac poetry ; but an excellent parallel is furnished by Thucydides 
(ii 18, 3) : airuiv Sk ovk €Xa\i(TTrp^ *Ap;(t8a/A09 iXa/Sev air* avrov {i.e., from 
the methods employed by him at Oenoe), Boku)v koI iv tq (wayotyig rov 
iroXcfuw fAoXoKoi tlvai koI rocs *A$rjV(uois ivLTi^to^y ov irapaivdv Trpodvyaa^ 
iroXcftciv. 

17. It is interesting to recall that the Hebrew Psalmist also fixed the 
limit of human life at ** three score years and ten." 

1 7. #cara fierpov lkoito : i.e., KaOiKovro ro fiirpov avrrj^ (sc. rrjs Scxan/g 
ipSofxa^) ; ro fxirpov is the " full measure '' or the " end.'' 

XVI 

R^erences : Daremberg (1869) ; Killer (1888) ; Madvig (1871) ; Piatt (1896) ; 
Sitzler (1879, 1900). 

On xvi and xvi-a see page 13, footnote 3. 

The two kinds of riches described in these lines may be called separable 
and inseparable riches, and Solon maintains that the second are at least as 
good as the first. Separable riches are such possessions as are enumerated 
in the first two lines — money, land, horses. Inseparable riches are those 
which are inherent in the person of the owner, and, as here conceived, they 
are purely physical. Perfect health and a sound body insure not only im- 
munity ft-om pain, but also afford the means of positive ei\joyment through 
the satisfaction of the normal appetites. But human appetites are not 
fixed and unalterable throughout life : each age brings its own desires and 
capacities. The formula, therefore, for inseparable human wealth (to speak 
in mathematical language) varies as the desires and capacities of the subject 
vary with the advancing years. Here is a whole philosophy of life. Con- 
fironted by the three allied enemies of the human race, disease, old age, and 
death, which is the better viaticum for a man to choose, separable or in- 
separable wealth ? The choice is easy : material possessions will avail 
against none of the foes, personal well-being will render at least one of them 
powerless. This is a slight amplification of Solon's thought, and presents 
the lai*ge principle upon which he bases his disparagement of material riches. 
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3. fiova ravra : i.e., dppa iraOtlv and <rvv S* cij/)27 ytyverot dpfioSui, 

4. yaxTTpi re Kai irXcvpy Koi irofrCv : datives of means with dj3pa iraBtiv ; 
the three parts of the body stand, by synecdoche, for the whole physique, 

4. Cf. Horace Ep. i 1 2, 5 : Si ventri bene, si lateri est pedibusque tuis, 
nil I divitiae poterunt regales addere mains. 

4. Daremberg (1869, p. 9) : ". . . il (sc. Solon) a plac^ la vraie 
richesse, je veux dire la vraie sant^, dans un bon estomac, dans une robuste 
poitrine et dans des pieds agiles ; s'il ne dit rien de la t^te, c'est que dans 
Tantique mddecine cette partie, dont la poitrine avait usiurp^ les fonctions, 
ne jouait pas encore le role important que lui accordent la physiologie et la 
pathologic modemes." 

4. d)3pa TToBtiv : this phrase is ordinarily used to mean the enjoyment 
of such luxuries as money can buy, and comes as a surprise after three such 
humble sources of pleasure as yaucrrpL, irXtvprj, and voa-tv, 

5. iraiSo^ T ^Sk ywajLKos : the genitive is to be taken with ^fit). 

5. iinjv Kai ravT SattiKyjfrai : ravra refers vaguely and somewhat guanl- 
edly to the pleasures of love, which have already been suggested by ?rai3o9 r 
17^ yvvaticds and which are more definitely named in rjPri, From the tone 
of this clause and the presence of icat one may judge that such pleasures 
were not reganled as indispensable to happiness. 

6. rjPrj : parallel with the datives yaarpl rt koX irXxvprQ koi iroo'iv and 
another source of the pleasures of the simple life. 

6. avv 8* Zprf ktX. : this is still part of the relative clause introduced by 
<^ in vs. 3. 

6. -(upi; : every season of human life from childhood to extreme old age. 
Each one of the ipSopASc's described in xv may be called a taprj. 

6. appMSta. : personal powers and external opportunities appropriate to 
each age. Perrin (1914), printing rjprj and cSpiy in vs. 6, translates vss. 3-6 
as follows : " While to the other only enough belongs | To give him comfort 
of food, and clothes, and shoes, | Enjoyment of child and blooming wife, when 
these too come, | And only years commensurate therewith are his." This 
translation seems to me quite wrong for the following reasons : it leaves 
ravra (vs. 3) out of account ; yaarpt and TrotTtv might suggest food and 
shoes, but irXtvprj could hardly suggest clothes ; rjPrj belongs to moiSd? as 
well as to yvvaiKO'Sj and it is hardly likely that the boy should be the man's 
own son ; <Lprj does not naturally mean the whole stretch of a man's life i 
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and " commensurate therewith " is not clear — commensurate with what ? 
Some of these errors are found also in Schneidewiu and Hartuug. Humbert 
has it correctly : "... celui qui n'a que les biens suivants : les jouissances 
que procurent un bon estomac, de vigoureux poumons, des jambes solides, 
Tamour pendant sa jeunesse ou des plaisirs en rapport k son age." 

7. TTtpiuxruL : a rare word ; found in a -somewhat similar sense in Apoll. 
Rhod. Arg, ii 394 ircpuaaui <f>vXa Bcxetpajv, 

XVII 
R^erence: Wilamowitz (1893). 

Aristotle seems to have had in mind the whole poem of which these four 
lines are a fragment when he wrote (Eth. Nic, 1179 a, 9 f.) : xoi ZSoAcdv 8c tovs 
ev&i</iOva9 io-ctfs dTret^Vero icoXcoSy thriov /JuerpLio^ rots cicros Kcxopr^filvov^, 
TreirpayoTa^ Sk xaAXiora, ws <{»ero, koI )8e)3io>icora9 <ro>^/w)va)?* cvSc^crat yap 
/xerpui KtKrrffievois vparrtiv a 8c?. 

1. icaicoi, ayaOoi: not primarily a moral distinction. The dyaSoi are 
the persons of good family who have had the benefit of training, education, 
and environment, and who are possessed therefore of that general human 
exceUence which was called cipcn^ ; the icaicoi are persons of the lower classes, 
inferior in all points of human excellence. The ayaBol are the ^lite ; the 
KaKoly the vulgar. Siperryi in vs. 3 is not virtue or merely moral excellence, 
but rather that high development of the physical, mental, moral, and aes- 
thetic endowments which are included in the whole human complex. Such 
open;, embracing the full measure of a man, is attainable only through birth 
and breeding in the first instance and personal endeavor besides. One of 
these sources is rarely suflBcient without the other. Furthermore, &p(rvi is 
not for the poor and needy ; normally a competence, if not wealth, is neces- 
sary for its attainment. And yet Aptrri and wealth are not identical ; Solon 
himself is an example of a man who had one without the other. Wilamowitz 
(1893, II, p. 305) asserts : " Die (ipcri; ist bereits die der seele, nicht die des 
blutes fiir ihn (Solon). Die moralische bedeutung der begriffe 6rfaB6% und 
#caxo9 gilt bereits fiir Solon." This he says in order to justify the contention, 
which is probably true, that the poem was written in criticism of the timo- 
cratic constitution which prevailed in Athens. But it is unnecessary to 
insist that open; and ayaOo^ must refer to either birth or morality. The 
philosophic conception of vii*tue was still far in the futun^ at Solon's time. 
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On the other hand, there was probably a moral ingredient in the compoBition 
of apery from the beginning. 

1 . irivovraL : " are poor." The word is not fnund in this sense in Homer 
and Hesiod) but it is common in Attic. 

1. dyaSol 8c vivovrai : subordinate in thought to woXXoi vXavrown 
KoxoL : avTOLcr in the next line refers to KaKoL 

2 f. Cf. Plato Laws 728 a : iras yap o r iirl yrjs koI wto y^ XP^'^^ 
dper^^ ovK dvra^ios. 

4. Cf. Eur. Electra 941—944 17 yap f^\kn% )3e/Saio«, ov ra xpiifmra. \ rj 
pjkv yap ocet irapap.€vo\XT* alptt. kolkol' \ 6 8* oX)3o« dStxais kojL pjera (ncamv 
(wtov I l^iirraT cUkidv, <r/uic/o6v Av^cras \p6vov. 

XVIII 

It is difficult to say whence these two rather insignificant verses came or 
why Plutarch and his authorities saw fit to preserve them. The legend is 
preserved in several places (see Meyer, 1893, II, 568) that the laws of Za- 
leucus were directly inspired by Athena, in which case they might well have 
taken poetical form; and Hermippus (Athenaeus xiv 619 b) reports that 
the laws of Charondas were sung at banquets in Athens. The present lines, 
therefore, may have formed the introduction to a poetical version of some 
early code. But it is unlikely that Solon himself wrote them, because if he 
had written no more than this, it would have gone into the wastebasket; if 
he had written his whole code in verse, we should have had fragments of it 
in that form. 

2. Tvxr)v ayaOriv : a common Attic formula, especially in the dative. 

2. fcv&>9 oTTcto-cnu: a Homeric phrase; cf. Hom. //. vii 205, viii 141, 
xii 255 ; Od. iii 57, etc. 

XIX 

R^erence: Sitzler (1897). 

It is probable that the two couplets here quoted by Plutarch are derived 
from diffierent poems and are brought together as evidence for Solon's scien- 
tific ideas. That it is unfair to deduce his ideas from them is manifest. 
The first couplet appears also in xiii, preserved by Diodonis, where it is fol- 
lowed by four other lines. The second couplet (xix) probably formed part 
of a longer passage in which Solon drew the comparison lietwcen the S7/A09 
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and the sea, as in xiii he compares the strong men in a state to a storm 
cloud. Cf Fr(ig, iamb adesp. 1 1 (H.-C.) : ^rjfxoi Sia-rarov kokov \ kcI 
6aXdjiT<n) vdvO ofwiov inr avtfAOV pivC^crax, \ koI yaXr^vo^ yv Tyx7, vpoi 
7rv€v/jui Ppa)^ KOpwTO'CTCLtf I kIJv Tt9 cuTta yevrjTaif rov iroKirrjv Kariiruv, 
Herodotus vii 16 to. (TC koI dfK^orcpa irtpiriKovTa avOpatwwv xaicav ofjuKuu 
affHJLWowTLf KaroLirtp rrjv iravrtDV ^^(rifiwrdrrfv dvOpfOTrouri ddXajcra'av irvcvfULTa 
4>aa-i Ip.iTLTrrovra ov v€pu}pdv <f>wri tq eoivr^s )^rj(rOai. Polybius xi 29 oOcv 
del TO irapairk-rja-iov irdOo^ (rvfLjSaiVcc Trcpt re tovs o^Xov^ koI r^v ddXarrav. 
KoBdvtp yap k6jc€lvyj9 17 pkv l&Ca <^v(ri9 ccrriv dBXafivjs roT? xptufiivoi^ icat oTao-i- 
ffj?, OTav 8' CIS auT^v Cftwcltriy ra itvtvpara ^t a, Touivrrj ffKuvtrax roi^ xpttifJitvoL^y 
oiQL TiKCs &v <5(rtv 01 kvkXowtc? avr^v ave/AOi, toi/ avroi' Tponov /cat to wA^^os 
del Koi <f>iLV€Ttu Kil yCyvtraJL irpo^ TOo>i ;(p(i>ficVovs, oroi;^ av ix3 f^pooTdra^ kol 
av/i)8ovXov;. Dionys. Hal. xvii 12 TrapairX-qa-iov ri ttoo^ovo'Iv at ^fioKpa- 
Tov/A€VfU ?ro\et$ toTs TreXdyta-iV iKtivd t€ yap vtto Toiv dvifitav rapdrrtrai 
^vcriv typvra •^p€pj€iv [sic.]|, avTat Sk vvo tq>v ^pjoywy'tiv tcvK^vTai pnrj^v iv 
avTolq cxoiMTot xaicov. Cicero pro Cluentio 49, 138: Ex quo intelligi potuit 
id quod saepe dictum est : ut mare, quod natura sua tranquillum sit, yen torn m 
yI agitari atque turbari, sic populum Romanum sua sponte esse placatum, 
hominum seditiosorum vocibus, ut violentissimis tempestatibus concitarL 
2. SiKoiOTaTi; : " well-regulated," " law-abiding." 

XX 

B^erencea: Diimmler (1894), Leutsch (1872). 

For the circumstances of the composition of this poem see pages 39 ff. 
There is probably no special significance in the opening words, which should 
not be taken literally. If Solon had really been a herald, he certainly would 
not have made his proclamation in verse. He is a herald only in a figura- 
tive sense, intending to accomplish through his poem the same kind of result 
that a herald would have accomplished through his spoken proclamation. As 
a herald comes firom a city which is in danger and distress to implore the 
aid of a neighboring city and delivers his plea before the assembled citizens, 
86 Solon makes himself the champion of imperiled Salamis and pleads her 
cause in verse. The suspicions of Leutsch (1872, p. 137) concerning the 
authenticity of this couplet are sufficiently answered by this interpretation. 

2. Koapjov CTTCcDv I & literary composition, in which art governs the choice 
and combination of words; here the object o^Oefxevo^ (= woiijaas). Cf Thuc. 
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iii 67 Xoyoc lirco-i Koa-firjOhrrts } Find. 01, 11, 14 Koa-fwv . . . dSu/icX^ 

jccAo^o-o) ; Philetas of Cos, 8, 3 (Schueidewin) dAA' circW ciSok Koa-fiov koI 

TToWa fioyija'a^ { fivStav iravroifov cifiov CTrtoro/bicvos. 

2. (JSi/v : a poem to be sung, here used ia apposition to KocfMov iv€W¥, 
2. dyoptjs : a speech ; this meaning is rare, but it is found in Horn. //. 

ii788. 

XXI-XXII 

References: HiUer (1886); Mekler (1896) ; Piatt (18»6) ; Shorey (1911) ; 
Sitzler (1879, 1900) ; Wilamowitz (1893). 

XXI and xxii almost certainly belong to the same poem, from which 
also viii is possibly drawn. For the circumstances see pp. 56 ff. 

XXI 

2. di^tXvxpv : cf. Semonides vii 35 (H.-C.) d/xctXtxos 3c Troo-t Kd.iro&vfuri | 
i^poiaLv TfTa kol <f>L\oi(n ytyvenu. 

3. Karaur^vva^ kXw : cf. Eur. Ilel, 845 to Tpwucov yap ov Karajuryyvta 
kXIo^, 

3. There is some difference of opinion about the interpretation of iuolvo.^ 
Kol KaTourxvva^ kXcos. What stain upon Solon's reputation is meant? 
Wilamowitz, followed by Bucherer, thinks that the stain is that which 
Solon's reputation actually incurred in the minds of the migority when he 
refused to seize the tyranny. The other view is that the stain was that 
which his reputation would have incurred if he had seized the tyranny. 
Wilamowitz claims that xxi and xxii belong to the same poem and that 
xxii precedes xxi ; the first line of xxii, then, seems to him to justify his in- 
terpretation of xxi 3. This is .extremely improbable, for two reasons. 
(1) The participles fiidva^ and otcr^vva? fall most naturally under the in- 
fluence of the negative ov, and therefore cannot be taken in Wilamowitz* sense. 
Bucherer tries to parry this argument by saying that the ov belongs closdy 
to KaOrjil/dfirjVj making with it a single idea, ** verschmahte " ; and by this he 
explains why wc have ov and not fii^. But ov is, of course, the proper nega- 
tive in this sentence, which is not a conditional, but a causal or objective 
clause with alSevfim. For the idiom of the negative which is extended to 
the two participles, see Shorey (1911). (2) The words fuayas and Karot- 
(rxuva<: are far too strong, for even Solon's critics, to use of his fiulure to 
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seize the tyratiny, whereas they express exactly Solon's conception of the 
disgrace which would have fallen upon him through such an attempt. 
Humbert is right here as usual — "si je n'ai pas voulu, dans la crainte de 
fl^trir ma gloire, avoir recours k la tyrannic," etc. Shorey points out that 
there is nothing in this fragment or the next to justify the interpretation 
that they are Solon's serious apology for not having seized and used the 
tyranny in the interests of either of the two political parties. The apology 
which they contain is not a political apology at aU. " It is at the most 
the ironical apology of the higher morality to the lower morality of the man 
of the world — the apology of a Socrates to a Callicles (Plato, Gorg, 
522 d) " (Shorey). 

4 f. Solon here refuses to be judged by the ordinary standards of his 
day, and therefore feels no cu&os in disr^arding them. He sets up a new 
moral principle not hitherto recognized, and, by acting in accordaooe with it, 
he justly claims superiority over the rest of the world, which has not yet 
recognized the principle. 

XXII 

Not only the thought of these lines, but the tone of the language as 
well, are characteristic of the common man (ro\j^ ttoAAovs xat ^vXovs, to use 
Plutarch's words). The last line in particular is distinctly Aristophanic. 

1. Of. Soph. Ant, 79 ro S^ | fiix^ TToAircuv Spav l^w ^"qyavo^, 

I. PaBv<l>p(ov: cf Pind. ^em. vii 1 ElXeiBvia, irapthp^ Moipav paBv- 
if^pwaiv ; Aesch. Pers. 142 ^povrtha kcBvtjv koI fiaSvPovXov. 

1. /SovXt^k : a very rare word. 

3. Cf. Herod, i 141 XajSciv ap.^iP\-q7rpov Kol TTCpt^oAciv T€ irXrjSoi 
iroXXov rSiv l^wav fcai c^ctpixrat. 

3. €ir*awaa-€v: "drew the net tight," as in Dem. xxiv 139 TiBvrjKtv 
iirunnurOeirroi tov pp6\ov (of a death by hanging). 

4. OvfAoiv . . . Kot <f>p€vCiv : these qualities are thought of as necessary 
for one who would usurp the tyranny, not for a fisherman drawing in his 
net. 

4. apofrr^ : " at the same time." 

5 ff. Cf. Eur. Phoen, 503 if. cyw yap ov^, f-V^^Ri SiiroKp-wl^i^ cpw* [ 
A/TTpiov &v iXBoLpL ^Xiov Trpof dlrroAAs | kgu y^9 IvtpStv^ Svvaro9 (uv hpatra/L 
raSc, I T^v Btiav fuyump^ oxtt' Ix^&v TvpawiSa. 
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7. fio-icoc ScSop^i : cf. Aristoph. Clouds 439 ff. vvv ohf drtx^ o re 
PovXdvtoj. rovrt rov/xoy a-lafx avrourcy irap€)^uif rvirreiv irctv^v hvtfnjv av^/ACtv 
piyjji^ dcricov Sctjpctv icrX. ; Knights 370 Sc/>a> o-e OvXokov icAoir^ ; Plat. 
Euthyd, 285 d ^yo> ^cv, ^<^i7i 'cat avrosy cu Scaicparesy erot/A/o^ ci/u irapc^iv 
ifjuivTov rots £cFOi9y icat ^av /SovXwvtoa iipeiv Irt /jlSXXjov tf vvv BipovaiVf ct 
/xoi 17 8opa /i^ C19 dcKov rcXcvn^et wnrtp 17 rov Map<n>ov, ciAA* cts dperqv. 

7. cTTtrerpi^^ : evidently a word of the popular speech, not found in 
the earlier poets (though Sophocles has lirCrpiirro^ in Ajax 103), but 
common in Aristophanes. In Se&tp^ KdmrerpliftOai the perfect tense de- 
scribes the eternal state which the speaker is willing to accept in return for 
one brief day of glory. 

7. ylvoi : subject of Ivtrtrpit^Bax ; not, as Bucherer says, accusative of 
reference. 

XXIII 

Plutarch is here quoting parenthetically the second line of an elegiac 
couplet ; yap is not part of the verse, and cpy/xoai must have been Ipy^uunv. 
The occasion of the quotation is the description of the dissatisfaction and 
criticism which prevailed after the establishment of Solon's laws. Whether 
the line belongs to a poem which was composed at that time is uncertain ; 
the sentiment would harmonize well with that of vi. Bergk says that possibly 
the poem from which this line is quoted contained also Theogn. 801-804 : 
OvSsU AvOpiUnnav ovt* laacrai cure irt<f>VK(v, \ ooris iracnv oScov Surrroi ci? 
AtSco>* I ovSk yap Si OvriroiiTi Kol SijSavd -ouriv Avatro'eif | Zcvs KpoviSi/f, 0F7rot$ 
irSxriv a&e v Svmrai. But it seems certain that Solon would not have written 
verses of so cynical a strain. 

XXIV 

R^erences : Koehler (1892) ; Sitzler (1897). 

See pages 95 ff. 

The lines refer probably to a sojourn in Naucratis as well as in Sais and 
other Egyptian cities. Eoehier (1892, p. 345), indeed, feels so certain that 
Naucratis is referred to that he regards the verse as a proof that a Greek com- 
mercial settlement existed at Naucratis before the time of Amasis (569-526). 

trpoxo^m : used thus commonly in the plural of the mouth of a river ; 
cf. Hom. //. xvii 263 ; Od. v 453, etc. 
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XXV 

For Solon's visit to Philocyprus, Mug of Soli in the island of Cyprus, see 
pages 95 if. 

These lines formed a part, probably the close, of the poem referred to by 
Herodotus (v 113), in which Solon praised Philocyprus more highly than all 
other tyrants (cv Ittco-i otvco-c rvpawiDv fxdXurra), With Solon's farewell to 
Philocyprus may be compared the farewell of Odysseus to Alcinous in Hom. 
Od. xiii 38 fifl, where Odysseus, like Solon, bespeaks prosperity for his host 
and a safe return for himself: d/ivfiova 8* cUkoi Skoitiv | voarrjau^ evpoifu 
avv ipT€fA€€(ra'i tftLXouriv, | vfui^ 8* aZOi /icvovrcs iv<f>p€LLvoiT€ ywaiKa^ \ iccm- 
/9i3ii9 icoi rc/cva' Ocol 8* &p€Trjv OTrourciav | iravroii^v, koI fi-q rt koicov fiera- 
8i;/uov civf, 

4. Kvirp49 ftooTi^vos : cf. Hom. Hymn vi 1 8 e28o9 ^v/xa{ovrc9 uxrrc^vov 
Kv^e/Mii;;; Theogn. 1304 oviccrtSi/pov | cf cis Ktnr/Doyevovs 8uipov locrre^Fov. 

5. oiKUT/juff : properly an abstract noun, " the founding of a settlement," 
here used fur the settlement itself. The word is uncommon, but it is found 
in Plat. Laws 708 d iroXcoiv olKtafwi. 

XXVI 

B^erencea: Blass (1888) ; Crusius (1896) ; Sitzler (1894). 

The reply to Mimnemus which is here referred to has been preserved by 
Diogenes Laertius (see xxxvii), and most editors regard the two fragments as 
parts of the same poem. Some go even fiarther. Bergk remarked that vss. 
1069 f. in Theogiiis' collection — 

*'A<f>pov€9 avffpcyrroi xal vipnoi, oXt€ dav6vTa^ 
KXalova, ov^ rjBrj^ avOo^ airoWvfievop, — 

were probably written by Mimnemus ; Schneidewin pointed out that Solon's 
couplet may be a reply to them ; and Blass (1888, p. 742) thinks there 
is no doubt but that we have two complete poems, one by Mimnemus, 
consisting of Mimn. frag, vi (B.) and Theogn. 1069 f., the other by 
Solon, consisting of xxxvii and xxvi. I cannot accept this reconstmction. 
In the first place, Solon's lines are not really a reply to the lines in 
Theognis ; in the second place, they do not easily follow immediately after 
xxxvii. There is an air of epigrammatic finality in xxxvii, which will not 
tolerate the addition of such a sentiment as that expressed in xxvi. It 
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seems to me not improbable that xxxvii formed the close of a longer poem 
addressed to Mimnemus and that xxvi is a quotation from the earlier portion 
of that poem. These lines attracted the attention of Cicero, who alludes to 
them in two places. In the Tuscidan Disputations (i 49, 117) he trans- 
lates them into a Latin couplet : '* Mors mea ne careat lacrimis, linquamus 
amicis | Maerorem, ut celebrent funera cum gemitu." In the Cato Major 
(20, 73) he compares them with a verse of Ennius in which the opposite sen- 
timent is expressed : " Solonis quidem sapientis est elegium, quo se negat 
velle suam mortem dolore amicorum et lamentis vacare. Volt, credo, se esse 
carum suis, sed baud scio an melius Ennius : ' Nemo me lacrumis decoret, 
neque funera fletu | Faxit.*" On this opinion of Cicero Nageotte (1888, 
p. 167) remarks: "II (i.e., Cicero) trouve plus de courage dans le Romain 
que dans le Grec. J'en suis £3,ch^ pour Cic^ron, mais il n*a pas compris les 
yers de Solon. Solon ne se lameute pas du tout, comme il le croit, h Tid^^e 
de la mort ; ce qu'il veut seulemeut, c'est que son souvenir soit cher h ses 
amis, que son depart les attriste. J'aime mieux ce besoin d'affection qui se 
prolonge meme au-delk du tombeau, que le sto'icisme un peu pedant 
d'Ennius." 

XXVII 

Allusion had been made by the previous speaker in Plutarch's dialogue 
to Solon's law forbidding intercourse between slaves and boys. 

1 . "^Prf^ ipardia-Lv in SLvOtai : cf. Hom. II, xiii 484 koI S* l^ci rjfiiji 
3.vO(K, o T€ Kparoi iarl /Aeyurrov; Mimnemus 1, 4 17)8179 SvOea, ytyvcnu 
apiraXfa \ avSpaxriv 178c ywatiw ; Tyrtaeus 10, 28 6<f>p' iparif^ vPv^ iyXaov 
avOo*: €XJ7; Theogn. 1348 vaLSetrf^ avOo^ l\ovr iparov, 

XXVIII 

R^erenc^ : Gomperz (1880). 

6$€v : this refers to the arguments which have been advanced by the 
speaker in support of his view that the love of men for women is a nobler 
thing than the love of men for boys. Devotion to wine, women, and song 
is not at the present day regarded as a characteristic of the calm of middle 
life, still less of advancing age (Trpia-pvrrj^) ; but to the Greek it was natural 
to believe that the gifts of Aphrodite, Dionysus, and the Muses were the 
decent pleasures of the normal man. 

1 . Kinrpoycvous : cf. Kuirpic XXV 4. 
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XXIX 

This line may have belonged to the same poem as xxx and xxziii. See 
the note on xxxiii. 

lySiv : this word, which properly meant a " mortar," was also, according 
to Pollux (loc, cit), the name of a kind of dance (co-rt fikv ovv ?y3t9 koI 
opx^^^*^ <nC'it"')f ^ which sense it was used by Antisthenes and probably 
also by Solon. 

XXX 

Phrynichus points out in the passage immediately preceding the quota- 
tion the impropriety of using the word arpofiiXtK for either a pine nut or a 
pine tree, the proper words being ttiVv? and wtrvo? icaprros. " The words 
from Kol yap to the end," says Rutherford, ** may well be a spurious addition 
made by some one who happened to have heard KOKKtav so used by the vidgar. 
The remark is awkwardly introduced, and contradicts ro Sk ^ScSSc/tiov 
viTwav Kapiroq, There is no reason for assigning to kokkoiv in Solon's iambics 
the meaning of arpoPiXo^, * the edible kernel of a pine cone.' " See note on 
xxxiii. 

XXXI 

1. yviapjofTvinfji^ : a very rare derivative, formed from yvat/uDv as aaxf^po- 
<rvvrj is formed from a-uaftpwv. It means " the ability to see and compre- 
hend." For yva)/i,o<rvn/9 &<t>av€s fiirpoVf cf. aBavartov d^Mvrf^ voos in xxxii. 

2. TTovrcDv TTtCpaT l\€i : the meaning of vtipara here as in many other 
instances is uncertain. In Homer it has at least two well defined meanings, 
" ropes " or "cables," and " end " or " bounds " ; besides the passages where 
either one or the other of these is applicable, there are many others where 
there is room for doubt. In such a place as //. vii 102 avrap virtfiBt \ vUifi 
irelpaT l\ovrai iv aBavdroKn ^eoto'tv, it is not impossible that the poet was 
thinking of a figurative use of irtCpara in the sense of " ropes " ; the gods 
may hold the strings which control the course of human events. On the 
other hand, the word may mean here " the consummation " or " power of 
accomplishment," as riKo^ frequently does. Whichever figure lies at the 
back of this idiom, it is obvious that we have the same idiom in Archilochus 
52 (H.-C.) VIK179 S* cv dcoto-t TTctpaTa; in Theogn. 1171 f. Fvca/ii/v, KvpKc, 
Oeoi OvrfTOio'i Bi^owiiv apicrov \ dvOptinroi^' yviafxrj Trttpara Travro^ l;(ct ; and 
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in the present passage in Solon. Now if we put by the side of these Hesiod 
W. and D. 669 cv toi? yap [*.c., iv toi? ^eois] reXo? eortv ofjuuti AyaBiay re 
KOLKUiv T€f and Semonides 1, 1 f. t€\(k ftcv Zcv9 Ix^^ Papmrvwo^ \ iravruw oc* 
loTi, it seems fair to assume that vtipoLra l\tiv with the genitive is equiva- 
lent to reX.o« l)(€iv with the genitive and that both mean " to possess the 
power of bringing to fulfillment," "to be sovereign over." This conclusion 
is corroborated by Soph. frag. dub. 1028 (ap. Clem. Strom. V xiv 128, 2) 
ovSk ^£019 avOaCpera TrdvTa TreXovroi, | v6<r<f>i Atos* Kclvoq yap Hxu rc\os '^Sk 
Kol ^xiv, in which not only consummation but also initiation is ascribed to 
Zeus. Furthermore, reXcy: l^^tv came to have a political sense, " to be en- 
dowed with plenary powers," as in the treaty quoted by Thuc. iv 1 18. If we 
conclude, then, that Trct/joT* ^x^iv means " to be sovereign over," whatever may 
have been the origin of the use, there is still another question to be raised. 
The subject of l^c^ is ^^^ personal ; o is a neuter pronoun whose antecedent 
is /A€Tpov. We may say, of course, that the real subject is yvcDfuxrvi^ /xer- 
povy or, going one step farther back, God himself, who possesses yvwfwcrvyrj^ 
di<^avc9 fiirpov. This is probably true. But can we suppose that Solon was 
unaware of the suggestive relationship between the words fxirpov and 
TTctpara? We shall not be accusing Solon of a philosophical abstraction, 
nor do we need to impute to him any of the doctrines of the latef schools, if 
we insist that there hovered before his mind the very concrete figure of the 
infinite wisdom of Gk)d containing and comprehending within itself all things 
of finite dimensions. This figure, however, is only an overtone, I believe, 
enriching the familiar idiom which is employed. The lines quoted above 
from Theognis give a curious twist to the thought and the language of 
Solon's couplet. Theognis makes hvunan wit supreme, though he deigns to 
acknowledge that this wit is the gift of heaven. The difierence between 
these two couplets is typical of the difierence in the philosophy of the two 
men. 

XXXII 

The lines of Hesiod which are here referred to are quoted by Clement 
immediately before the present passage (Hesiod Melampodiej frag, clxix 
Kzach^) : fidvn^ S* ov8a$ ^oriv ^Trtx^ovtW iyOpwrwv, | oorts Lv ctSc'i; Ttrp^oi 
voov aiytoxoio. 
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XXXIII 

R^erences: Hammer (1902) ; Sitzler (1894, 1907). 

It seems probable that this fragment and xxix and xxx belonged to the 
same poem. What the subject of it was, we can only conjecture. Hartung's 
suggestion that it was a satire on the gluttony of the rich is the most plaus- 
ible one. Crusius remarks that the present fi*agment recalls the fabulous 
world of pleasure and deli.^ht which the comic poets were fond of describing, 
and hazards the guess that Solon relegated to this world the ungrateful per- 
sons mentioned in x. Cf Anacreon, frag. 13 (H.-C.) : ^pLorrjau fitv i-pum 
XeirroO fUKpov droicAaS) | olvov S* c^cttiov icaS^v, vvv ^ ajSpui? ipoeaa'av 

1. TT.Vouo-t icat Tpuyyovinv : the regiUar phrase for a Greek symposium, 
when the banqueters drank their wine and ate with it sweetmeats, cakes, and 
bonbons of all kinds. Cf. Dem. Fals, Leg, 197 ravrrfv to pkv irpSiroy 
ovtqhtI vLV€iv ij<ru;(7 koI rpwyctv r/vdyKaiov ovroi ; Aristoph. Peace 1324 ovko. 
re Tpoiyciv ; Herodotus iv 143 opfirffievov Aapeibv potas rpoyyciv ; i 71 irpo; Sk 
ovK olvto BtaxpifovTCLL [i.e., the primitive Persians], dAAa vSpotrorcoixn, ov 
<n;ica 8c i)(own rpcuyctv, ovk oAAo dya^oi' ov8iv. 

1. Irpui : one of the countless varieties of small cakes which were made 
by the Greeks. Cf. Atben. 646 d Irpwv Trefx/MTtov Xcirrov &a <rqadfiov koI 
fie\iro« yivo/ievov. 

2. aprov : bread made of wheat flour. 

4. dtraa y^ <f>€p€i : e.g., figs and pomegranates. 

XXXIV-XXXVIII 

No modem critical edition of Diogenes Laertius exists. The quotations 
have been made from Cobet's edition, and the textual notes have been 
supplied from the edition of Hiibner, from Bergk's Poetae Lyrici Oraeci^ 
and, for xxxvii, from Diels (1902, p. 480). 

XXXIV 

For the circumstances referred to in this and the following fragment, see 
pages 39 if. These two fragments evidently belong to the poem called 
^'Salamis,'' from which xx also is derived. Lehmann-Haupt (1912, p. 19) 
says without any authority whatever that the poem closed with the couplet 
of 
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1. TOT* : t.tf., if we give up the attempt to recover SaJamis. 

1. Pholegandros and Sicinos were two small islands south of Paros 
among the Cyclades. 

2. 6vrL y ^AOrjvaiov : ye is an indication of the scornful tone in which 
Solon would have uttered the name of the city which had disgraced itself 

3. iftaTis iJSe kt\, : " this remark would become current in the world." 

4. Avrjp : with 'Arrticos. *Attiico9 Avyp is one predicate of ovto?, and 
Toiy 'SfiLKoLfuva<l>€T<av is another. 

4. SoAa/um^cTctfv : a characteristic Greek compound, admirably con- 
ceived to signify the contempt which Athens would bring on herself Such 
catchwords, crystallizing the spirit of a party, are dangerous weapons of 
offense in political controversies. 

XXXV 

1. io/Acv : the vowel of the stem (c) is lengthened under the ictus, as in 
Hom. II. ii 440, ix 625, xii 328 ; in all these passages lofuev forms the 
first foot. 

1. vtpl vqaov : cf. Tyrtaeus x 13 (B.) : Ovfn} y^s irepl rrja-^ iui\iap.€$a 
Kox vepl TTOiBiav \ Oin^Kwpjev. 

2. )(a\€7r6v T ala-^iK Suroxroficvoi : Demosthenes, speaking of Solon's 
success in rousing the Athenians to recover Salamis, paraphrases these words 
{Fah, Leg, 252) : koI t^v pjiv \iiipav Avia-ina-t nj TrdXct, rriv 5* xnrdpxovauy 
aia")(yvrjv aTnjWaiev. 

XXXVI 

R^erencea: Killer (1883) ; Leutsch (1872) ; Zacher (1882). 
For the occasion on which these verses were supposed to have been 
uttered, see Appendix 7. They may belong to the same group of poems as 
xiii and xiv. 

1. Solon claims that the madness of which he is accused will shortly be 
revealed, insinuating thereby that when it is revealed it wiU be found to be 
not madness at all. 

1. doTots : Leutsch (1872, p. 262) claims that the dcrroi here are the 
nobles, evidently basing his opinion on the fact that the popular party sup- 
ported Pisistratus and might be supposed to be already acquainted with his 
ambitions. But Zacher and Hiller insist that the &cttoi are all the towns- 
folk, and they are certainly right. 

2. Conspirators have been deceiving the people and concealing the truth 
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from them ; but when they put their plans into effect, the truth will come 
out of her hiding-place into the midst of the people where all can see her. 

2. *iq fUcrov : cf. Soph. Phil. 609 8co-/itdv r dymv | ^3ci^ *A;(au>is cs 
fUaoVf Bripav fcaXi/v. 

Immediately after this couplet, Diogenes quotes the four lines of xiii 
with the assertion that they also relate to the usurpation of Pisistratus. 
Bergk thinks that the two fragments belong to the same period in the life of 
Solon, but that they are not derived from the same poem. 

XXXVII 

n^ercncea: Dials (1902) ; Sitzler (1907). 

See the notes on xxvi. 

1. ci . . . ircio-au: not equivalent to a condition with a subjunctive, 
but bearing the meaning, rather, of ec €^e\ci9 7r€i$€<rOai (see €k)odwin, 
Moods and Tenses, 407) ; the cb^, therefore, of Kav probably has nothing to 
do with the verb, k^v throws its emphasis on vOv alone, *' even now," 
** even at this late hour " ; for which use the following passages may be 
compared: Aristoph. Acham, 1021 fitrfyrfaov elpi^vrj^ ti fioiy kAv itorr irrf; 
Clouds 1130 ciSoT* To-tus fiovki^crax \ k&f iv Aiyujrr<p tv)(^s.lv wf fiaXXov If 
Kpivtu fcoXok ', Jjysistr. 67 1 ei yap cfScIktci ri9 "^fjuav raicrSc k&v afiiKpav 
Xafirfv ; Soph. Electra 1 483 dAAa /uot irdpt^ \ k6lv a-juKpov ciTreiv. 

2. &n <r€v TOiov iir€<f>paadp.rpf : for the genitive o-cv, cf. Xen. Mem. i 6, 1 ; 
Plat. Phaedo 89 a ; for the enclitic at the end of the first half of the 
pentameter, Theogn. 706 ; Mimn. 1, 2. 

2. Cf. Hom. Od, viii 94 AAxiWk 8c /ixiv oio^ i'n'€<f>pda'aT* rfB* €v6rja'€v ', 
II. V 665 TO pkv ov Tis ^wc^pouraT* ou8* lv6rq(T€, | p.rfpov i$€pwTai Sdpv fUiXxvov* 

3. AiyvooraSi; : this complimentary epithet lias been restored to the 
text by Bergk from Suidas s.v. Mifiv€pvo^ : AiyvpTidSov . . . cKoAciro 8c 
Kol AiyvaxrrdSrj^ &a to c/ificA^9 «cai 1781; (Xiyu Bekker). Diels (p. 480) 
derives the word from juyvs and a8ciF, " a member of the family or guild of 
clear-voiced singers," comparing 2aAa/uFa<^u>i/ and the comic compounds in 
Aristophanes ; but Sitzler, though he allows the word the same meaning, 
thinks a compound with 9^8civ impossible for Solon's time and derives it 
directly from Xtyvs. 

4. fUMpa Kixoi &avdTov : the same phrase appears in Callinus 1,15; 
Tyrtaeus 7, 2 ; and Theognis 340. Cf. also Solon xv 18 and xl 30. 
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XXXVIII 

R^erencea : Diels (1889) ; Hiller (1878). ^ 

Metrical scheme : 

^' \j \j _^ \y \j -^ vy Kj — \j yj — 4 
2. ^ ^ v^ _^ v^ w ^ v^ v^ ^ 4 

8. Jl_6v^v^^w^-. 4 

6. ^Z.j^v^jlwjil_ 4 

Flach (1884, p. 362) maintains that this fragment is authentic, but it 
is generally regarded as spurious, on the following grounds. For each one 
of the Seven Wise Men, Diogenes Laertius records the number of lines of 
poetry that he had written, the elegiac couplet which was inscribed on his 
grave, and a fragment of lyric verse composed by him. These three items 
are always given together (Thales, i 34 f. ; Solon, i 61 f. ; Chilon i 68, 71, 
73 ; Pittacus i 78 f. ; Bias, i 85 f. ; Cleobulus, i 89, 91, 93 ; Periander, i 
97. For Periander alone no lyric is preserved). In the case of Thales, 
Lobon of Argos is explicitly mentioned as the authority from whom they are 
derived. Now since the number of lines of poetry is demonstrably fictitious, 
most of the Seven Wise Men having written nothing at all, and since the 
epitaphs, being all cast in the same mold, are manifest forgeries, it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that the lyric fragments, too, were composed by 
Lobon or some other compiler from whom he borrowed them. For the 
whole matter, see Hiller. 

1. Trt^v\jarf\L€VQ^ : cf. Hom. II. xxiii 343 aWd, ^iXos, <l>pov€wv irc<^v- 
Xay/i€voq cTvat. dvSpa tKaarov is the object of opa. 

3. irpwrtveirri : used without an accusative of the person addressed, as 
in Pind. Pyth. iv 97 KXarnov 8^ Ovfi<} 8ci/Aa irpotrivvfircy and Aesch. Agam, 
241 irpocrcvvcR-civ ^cXovcra. 

XXXIX 

f 

R^erence : Heinemann (1897). 

For the relationship between Solon and Critias, see page 34. Aristotle 
(Ehet. i 15, 1375 b) quotes the first line of this couplet in the following con- 
nection (he is speaking of the employment of the poets as a source of his- 
torical evidence) : Kal KAco<^u>v Kara Kpiribv roiq ^Acdvo? cXcycibts i^^pTJanTo, 
keytav ort 7rd\ai da-tXyrjs rf ocKta' ov yap ay irotrt ivoirf(r€ 2oXa>K ccirciy fWi 
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ILpiTUf. in)pp6frpi\i irarpoi dxovetv. It is quite clear that the demagogue 
CleophoD is twisting the meaning of the words to suit his own purposes ; he 
takes them as a proof of the depravity of Critias, as Cope remarks in his 
note on the passage, though they were reaUy intended by the poet as a com- 
pliment to the father. That this is true may be seen from Plato's words in 
the Charmtdes 157 e 17 re yap irarpwa vfiiv [i.e., Critias and Charmides] 
oixuiy '^ KpiTiov Tov Apa>Tr(3ou, kcu vit *AvaKpeovro9 kcll vtto "XoXwvo^ kcu inr 
aWoJV iroXXtov voirfruiv eyfccfcco/iuur/uicn; irapaScSorcu '^/uv, o)9 huki^^tpawra 
KciAAci TC KoX dpCTQ Ktu T^ oWrf Xtyofiivrj evSaifjuovitjf.. 

1. €iir€fA€V(u : the grammatical construction cannot be determined, but 
as the fragment stands, the infinitive must be taken as equivalent to an im- 
perative. Cf. Hom. //. vii 372 ff. iyu^cv 5* 'ISaTos ino KOiXas iirl vfja^ ( 
€iv€fi€y *ATp€i^s, *Ayafi€/ivovi koI Mcvolaw, | fivOov *AXc^av8/x>io, tov eivcica 
vCi#co9 optape' \ koI 8c t6^ tlnifuyoi irvKivbv lir<K ktK. 

2. dfAopTivof^: cf. Hesiod Theog, 511 apjaLprCvoov r *E7nfiriOm; Aesch. 
Suppl, 542 ivOev "lo) oL<TTpw ipeaaofiiva ^cvyct dpaprtvoo^. 

XL 

R^erencea : Clemm (1883) ; Croiset (1914) ; Darembei^ (1869) ; Oom- 
perz (1880); Hense (1874); Hiller (1886, 1888); Larsen (1900); Van Leeuwen 
(1904) ; Von Leutsch (1872) ; Linder (1868) ; Murray (1889) ; Piatt (1896) ; 
Rest (1884) ; Schmidt (1847) ; Schneidewin (1848) ; Sitzler (1879, 1894, 1900) ; 
StadtmUller (1882) ; Tucker (1887) ; Weil (1862) ; Wilamowitz (1893, 1918). 

See also pages 105 ff. 

1. Clement of Alexandria, who quotes the first verse of this poem, in- 
troduces the quotation with these words : liokwv rrjs cAeyeuis a3c apx!^T(u. 
This indicates that Solon's poem actually opened with the lines which are 
preserved in Stobaeus. The words rrj^ ^Xeycui9, standing as they do with- 
out explicit reference, might suggest that the present poem was known as 
the elegy of Solon par excellence. Immediately before the quotation from 
Solon Clement gives the following verse from Eumelus (frag. 16 Kinkel) : 
Mvrffuxrvyri^ koI Ztfvos 'OAv/iTriov iwm Kovpat, It is impossible to say 
whether Solon is imitating the epic poet, or whether the resemblance is 
accidental. At any rate, the same parentage of the Muses is well established 
in Hesiod : e.g., Theofj. 52 ff. MoOo-cu 'OAvfurtaSes, Kovpax Aios alyioxpiOy 
I rag iv HupiQ KpovtS>; rcfce irarpl /uycura Mvrffiotrivff ; and 915 ff. Myrfpo- 
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<rwi/? 3* iiavTi^ ipacrauro KoXXiKOfjuoijo, { c^ ^s ol Movotu )(pva'dfiinjK€^ ^i^y^ 

VOVTO I €W€a. 

1. dyXad: a frequent epithet of children in Homer, as in IL ii 871, 
xviii 337 ; Od, xi 249. 

1 ff. The opening lines of this poem were parodied by the Cynic phi- 
losopher Crates in the following passage, which has been preserved by 
Julian (frag. 1 Bergk) : 

Mvrjfioa-vvrj^ /cal Zr)Vo^ 'OXvfiiriov ayXcut r^/cva, 

^opTOp ifi^ avv€)^(a^ Sore yaardpL^ fire fioi aUl 
y^copU BovXoavvt)^ XiTov €0r)K€ fiiov. 



d)<f>€\ifiop 8i (^/Xot9, /i»; yXvfcepbv rldere. 
yprfiiaTa K ovk eddXco avvdyetv KXvrd^ icavddpov SXfiov 

/jLVpfir)K6f: T a<\>€VO<; ^'qfiara ficu6/i€V0<;^ 
aXXa Sifcaioa-vvr)^ fierd^eip koX irXovrov aylveiv 

ej<f>opoVf €V/CTr)TOv^ rifiiov ek aperrjv. 
T&v Sk TU')(ii}v 'JSipfirjP Kol Mov(ra9 IXdaofi ayvd^ 

ov Sawdvai^ Tpv<f>€pal^^ aXX* aperah oalavi, 

2 f. Solon prays the Muses to grant him o\p(y: and dlya^ 8o^ but the 
&\p(K is to come from the gods and the 8o£a is to come from men. The 
latter contrast is a suggestive one : it is true that happiness and prosperity, 
on the one hand, are the gift of the gods, and a fair reputation, on the 
other hand, the gift of human society. But both these things Solon desires 
of the Muses. This would seem to indicate that the Muses will be the 
prime cause of Solon's happiness, the gods and society the proximate causes. 
Weil (1862, p. 2) calls attention to the fact that we have here the typical 
prayer of a wise man of Greece, equally removed from asceticism and ex- 
cess. He also points out that Euripides had thi^ passage in mind when he 
was writing the portion of the lost Erechthem which has been preserved by 
Stobaeus iii 3, 18 (frag. 362 N). Note especially vss. 11-13 : dSiKcos 8e 
fi^ KTtii •)(prjfjuar\ rjv povXrj iroXvv \ \p6vov /J^XajSpoi^ ififievciv' ra yap Kojcto^ 

dlKOVS IcrOSoVT OVK i\€l CTdiTtJpUlV. 
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2. fjLoi : for the dative cf. Hesiod Theog. 474 oc Sk Ovyarpi <^iky fiaka 
fuv kXvov Tf^ imOovTo ; Theogn. 4 crv 8c fUM kXvOi ; 1 3 ev^ofiivia fWL kXvOl. 

3. 7rpo9 $€u}v S6t€ : cf. Horn. Od. xi 302 n/irfv irpb^ Zrp^oq c^ovrcs ; Pin- 
dar OL vii 90 (165) BiSot St poi alBouiv xdpiv \ koI iror aoTOiV koI wort ^evcov. 
If the words 7rp69 avOpuiTrtav Sd^av ltx€iv dya^v were not preceded by oXfiov 
trpos $€S>v, Trpoq dvOptoTTUiv would mean without question " in the eyes of 
men." But wpo^ Oclov certainly must mean ** through the agency of the 
gods " ; therefore irpos dvOpiovtov would probably have to the Greek ear the 
meaning " through the agency of men." 

5. yXvKvv : cf. Pindar Pyth. vi 52 flf. yXvKtta Sc <^piqv \ koi frvpirorajuriv 
bfukiiv I /icXwrcrav aLp.€Lp€Tax rprfrov irdvov. 

5. (uSc: Le.j oKfiio^ koI ivSo^o^ cov. 

6. alBoiov . . . 3cii/dv : four times in Homer these two adjectives are 
joined to qualify the- same noun : in II. iii 172 (u8oi09 tc fun iaa-i^ «^iXc 

curupc, 3civds T€ ; xviii 394 ^ pa vv fioL Sciki; tc koI odSoLrf ^cos ivSov ; Od. 
viii 22 (09 K€v ^aiyKcaai ^I'Aos iravricrcrt. yivovro \ 3civo9 t cuSocd^ T€ ; xiv 
234 Scivds r 0180109 TC ficTa Kpi^Tcoro-i Tcrvyfjirjv. It seems fairly certain 
that in the present passage Solon has the familiar phrase in mind and that 
he is endeavoring to draw a distinction between the two words and to define 
them with more precision. 

7. p,€v is logically placed : the positive desire for money is contrasted 
with the unwillingness to eT\joy ill-gotten gains (i/uicipa) fikv . . . a8tKo>9 Sk 
ov). 

7 fif. Similar ideas are expressed by Hesiod W. and D. 322 ff. and 
Theognis 197 ff. 

8. ^A^ : gnomic aorist. 

9. ov . . . 8<oori : Slv is omitted in accordance with the regular Homeric 
practice in general conditional sentences. 

9. 'jrapaytyvcTai : cf. Theogn. 139 ov8c r^ dvOpiowwv irapaylyvtraiy ocra 
iOiXrjcriv. 

9 ff. Cf. Hesiod W. and D. 320 xpi^pjara 8' ov^ apnoKTa, ^coaSoTa iroX- 
Xov Afitiyw; Pindar I^em. viii 17 (tvv $€w yap Tot <^vtcv^ci9 oA)So9 dvOpto- 
TtouTi irappjwtSrrcpoi ; Pindar Pyth. v 4 ; Eur. Electra 943, Ion 378, frag. 
354 N. 

11. fmitavToi: the manuscript reading Tip,S)(nv is generally admitted to 
be meaningless here ; but no explanation is offered for its presence in the 
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text, and no really satisfactoiy emendation is proposed. One circumstance 
leads me to think that the word may perhaps belong where it is, bearing a 
meaning which has not yet been recognized : Euripides clearly had the 
present passage in mind when he wrote frag. 354 (quoted above). But 
Tifiav is not, after all, used by Euripides in any unusual sense and does not 
ofifer any real proof that Tifuuxriv is right in Solon's line. There is a 
clearly marked contrast between Sv fuy Sumtc ^ccu in vs. 9 and ov 3* avSpcs 
TifjLS)(nv in vs. 11. The contrast is further emphasized by the phrases 
v^' vfipio^ and ov Kara jcocr/tov, which both describe a process exactly the 
reverse of that indicated by the words ov /icv Swo-i Ocoi. Furthermore, in vss. 
1 1 f. we see wealth figuratively represented as following reluctantly those 
whose methods are dishonest. We need some word which will harmonize 
with this situation. Ahrens' copjecture /tcnWcv has met with the most 
favor, being adopted by Hartung, Hiller-Crusius, and Buchholtz-Peppmiiller. 
Other conjectures are Si^wo-iv (Emperius), o-vXoKj-iv (Linder), fcriWaxrtv 
(Weil), Tcr/AoKTiv (Sitzler), futfaxriv (Bergk), rivtinnv (Tucker, **but the 
money which men pay under tyrannous compulsion ") . Stadtmiiller refers 
to Leutsch's emendation, dva/oxriv for ri/i^a-iv, and says he does not 
know why he di«l not prefer cnWy-ixriv which m found in Crates i 5. 
Stadtmiiller himself proposes fcivukriv, because (1) Solon himself (xii 12) 
shows that the kind of wealth which must be most avoided is the property of 
sacred shrines or of the state ; (2) Kivtlv is the regular word for tampering 
with such moneys (Thuc. vi 70; ii 24; i 143). The reading adopted in 
the text is my own conjecture and was suggested by vs. 7 of Crates* parody, 
which is quoted in the note on vs. 1. Nothing is more likely than that 
Crates should have taken this word from Solon's poem, and no word could 
be more appropriate in the present place. 

11. ov Kara Koa-fwi/ : a Homeric phrase. Solon uses it here to mean *' ir- 
regularly," " unnaturally," " contrary to the regular course of nature." Such 
a proce<lure is likely to weaken the fabric of things ; orderly and regular 
methods, on the other hand, produce a structure compact and solid €k vcarov 
7njOfi€v<K ii KOpv<fyi^v. 

1 2. Bucherer observes that the poet represents wealth as a person vir- 
tuous at bottom, who is misled by wicked men and follows them against his 
will 

13. dvafiuryerai: the personification of the preceding lines continueB, 
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when irXouros follows a man reluctantly, it is not long before an; "joins 
the party." The true meaning of the verb in this passage is indicated 
by Dem. liv 8 mu rouroi? wepirvyxavofiev, to^ 8* avtfuCyOrnuv, els fuv avrcov, 
dyv«l»9 Tt9, ictX. — two groups of persons unite. Cf. also Herodotus : 199 
ovjc d^icvficvat dlFafu!<ryco^i TQ<ri aXXfia-i, "refusing to associate with the 
others." 

13. Sinfj: the nominative, which has less manuscript authority, is the 
reading of Hartung, Bergk, HiUer-Crusius, and Buchholtz-Peppmiiller. 
Hense prefers the dative. The nominative is better, because, as is shown 
by the quotations given above, dvafuayta^ai is properly used of joining a 
group. In the present instance the group consists of rw irXovrcp and r^ 
vXova-ii^ and an; is naturally taken as the subject. 

14. I.e., ii 6\tyov ylyverai ^ r^s Oirrfi dp)^ (Scnrcp icat ^ tov jrupoi. 

15. 4>\avfyrj, dvii/pi; : agree with an; understood, an;, mild and gentle 
at the start, leads to vfipioq ipya ; vfipuy: ipya bring the punishment of 
heaven ; therefore an; is dvirfprj in the end. 

16. Byv: almost exclusively an epic word ; also found in one line which 
appears twice in Theognis (597, 1243). 

17. irdvTwv ifftopji rcXo9 : cf. Soph. Electra 175 In p.iya^ ovpavxo \ Zvkf 
o9 iffiopji iravra koI Kparvvti. Zeus does not fail to observe all that happens 
upon the earth, but he sees all things in their proper relations ; and he 
waits till the sequence of events is closed before interfering to adjust the 
wrong (see vss. 25-28). 

17. iiairCvrf^ : wind and justice come alike unexpectedly. 

20. trvpoffiopav I a familiar epithet; cf. xyi 2 and Hom. //. xii 314; 
Od. iii 495 ; Theogn. 988. 

21. Since the home of the gods has been concealed by clouds from the 
eyes of men, and since the boisterous effect of the wind is first seen upon 
land and sea, it is natural to represent the wiiid as rising upon the earth and 
making its way upward, dispersing the clouds in its path, till it comes to 
heaven itself. Wilamowitz (1913, p. 264) remarks: "Der Sturm kommt 
aus der Tiefe : denn nach allgemein griechischer Vorstellung wehen ja die 
Winde im Erdinnem (Tv^ocos ewat)-" But I doubt if this conception was 
so common that we can assume that it was in Solon's mind here. 

23. i;cAuKo p.€vo<i : see note on xiii 1. 

27. aici . . • &a/uiircpc9 : a familiar combination in Homer and therefore 
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to be taken together ; cf. Horn. //. xv 70 ix tov 8* c^v roc lircira mJUwiiv 
impa vrfiiv \ alkv iyla T€vxoifu Suifurepis, ov n^ativee the meaning of the 
verb, not the predication. The adverbial phrase modifies the affirmative 
which is produced by the double negative ov \€\rf$€, 

27. X.€\7jO€ : this perfect is not found in Homer but later became com- 
mon. It appears in Semonides vii 9 (H.-C.) : rvjv 8* c^ aXirprji dcos iOrjK 
dXcuTTCKO? I yvvaiKay Traimav IBpiv' ov&€ fuv koiccov kiXrfOtv ovSkv ovSk rcov 
ofuivovuiv ; Theogn. 121 ci 3c <f>iXov voos dvSpos ^i anjOecro'i XxXi^Orj \ ^frvSpo^ 
c<tfv. In meaning it is not to be distinguished from the present. 

27. dXiTpov : cf. the passage from Semonides just quoted. 

28. iq rcA.o9 : cf. Soph. Phil. 409 IfocSa yap viv iravro? Av Xoyov kukov 
I ykdao'cry Bvyovra koI jravovpyia^, d<f>* 17s | firfSkv Sliouov i^ T€Xoi /acXAoc 
irociv. 

29. oc 8c <^vyaKriv : it is not necessary to change this to ci 8c f^vyoxriv 
as most of the editors do. After 6 fi€y and 6 8c the poet would be led by 
the sound to write 01 8c even though oT is relative and not demonstrative. 
The fact that no grammatical antecedent for oT appears in vs. 31 offers only 
a slight anacoluthon. 

30. fjuoipa . . . Ki\Yj : see note on xxxvii 4. 

31. Hpya tCvowtlv : rivuv is used with the accusative of the thing atoned 
for in Hom. //. i 42 rto-cuiv Aavooi c^ia 8aKpva 0*010-1 fiiXtcraiv ; and Od. 
xxiv 352 ci crcoF fivrfirnjpes draxrOaXov vfipiv h'uray. In the verb rcWv 

' the ( is regularly long in epic, but short in Attic. 

31. divatrioi ktX, : if the text is sound, the expression is awkward but 
not impossible. Ipyo^ standing alone without a modifier, can hardly mean 
"their guilty deeds." Feeling, therefore, that Hpya is incomplete, the 
reader waits for a complement and finds it in rwrmvy which, in spite of the 
strong attraction of 7rar8e9, must be taken with ^/r/a. This interpretation 
makes it unnecessary to resort to emendation. 

32. Cf Tyrtaeus xii 30 (Bergk) : icot 7rat8a)v wat8c9 koI yhtn i(owlaio ; 
Hom. Od. xiii 144 o-oi 8* iarl koI c^oirio-cu ria-i^ oltL 

33 ff. With this whole passage compare the following fragment of Si- 
monides (85 Bergk; 69 H.-C), which WUamowitz (1913, p. 273) thinks 
is by Semonides : 

tv hi TO KoXKia-TOv Xao9 hiirev avrjp' 
*oiT) irep <f>vW(ov yevc'q^ To(r) Si koI avSp&v.^ 
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TTavpoi fiifv 0vr)T&p oiaai Se^d/xevoi 
aT^pvoi<; iyfcareOePTO'' irdpearL yap iXirU eKoar^y 

avhp&v fiT€ v4(ov a-rrfdeaiv ifi(f>v€Tai, 
OvrjT&v S* S(f>pa Ti^ avdo^ IxV t^okvrjpaTOv rjfiri^f 

Koij(f>ov eyoav Ovfibv TrrfXX* ar^Xeara voel' 
oCt€ ycip iXiriS* l;^€t yr)paa€/JL€v oire daveladcu^ 

ovS* uyiT)^ orav ^, <\>povTl^ e^et Kafidrov. 
vrfTnoi^ oh ravTj) fceiTat v6o^, ovSi laaaiv 

tt)9 XP^^^^ ^^^ V^V^ ^^^^ iSioToi 6\(yo^ 
dvqrovi' aXXh av raura fiaOayv /Scorov ttotI r^pfia 
yjtvxi T&v ayad&v rkriOi x^pi^ofievo^. 

34. This verse offers the chief textual difficulty in the poem and Hense 
marks it as a locus desperatus. Many methods of restoring it have been 
proposed : for the meaningless iq 817V17V, Ahrens suggested cv^vciv, Hartung 
€vO€v€€Lv, Bergk &rfv€v€iv or ev 37;civ, Hermann alvdv ^v, Schneidewin c^ 
puv ct9, Linder rjB€iv rjv, Valckenaer rjvSavev rjv, Emperius kc3^v €19 avrov, 
Rost €v o';(i7<rciv avrw?, Tucker tZ S^ ^x^^v auro^i Murray ^yScvciv avrds 
{"indigere sibi videtur"), Riedy cT9 divi^v auT09, van Leeuwen Sciv^fcI* av- 
Tov, Leutsch cvSciKi/v (cf. cvSta), tv S* ly^civavro) $o£av €KaxrToq l^"- T^® 
favorite emendation, which has been adopted by Hiller-Cmsius and Buch- 
holtz-Peppmtdler, is that of Buecheler : cv Seiio7v, '* every man holds a high 
opinion of himself." Reasons why this is unsatisfactory will be ofifered 
•shortly. First let us consider the movement of thought and the grammati- 
<;al relations in the three lines. ( 1 ) dyoBo^ and kuko^ are in the singular 
number, whereas if they were to be taken closely with voev/xev they would 
naturally be in the plural. It is probable, therefore, that they belong 
rather with the distributive cKaoros and that the second half of vs. 33 is 
closely connected with vs. 34. (2) The phrase Soiav ix^iv means properly 
•*have a reputation," not "have an opinion." Bergk claims that it is 
equivalent to SoKtiv and may bear either meaning. This may be true ; but 
it is not certain that the meaning " have an opinion" is possible and there- 
fore it is less likely to be right here. Compare vs. 4 above. (3) The whole 
of the second half of the poem (excepting the two doubtful lines 39 f.) is 
<x;cupied with an account of the vain efiforts of men to mold their own des- 
tiny. Undoubtedly an exaggerated estimate of their own powers acoom- 
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panics their efforts. But, as I said, men's misapprehension of the truth 
about themselves is not mentioned elsewhere except in the one doubtful 
passage. It will be seen that none of the requirements implied in these 
considerations is met by Buecheler's emendation. Furthermore, it seems to 
me highly improbable that Seiyi^ could be used with the sense which is here in- 
tended. The reading which I have adopted in the text seems to me to satisfy 
all conditions, jf^eiv depends upon votvfiev (cf. Linder, p. 503 : " Accedit ser- 
monis error his coniecturis omnibus communis, modum finitum dico {€x<u) 
post w8e vo€vfi€y. Nam quum dictum sit, <S8e voevfuv {sic Bentimtu), expect&- 
tur infinitiviu^ quo id enuncietur et uberius explicetur, quod per particulam 
cS8e ante significatum est.'') ; the participle ivrtivoiVf preceding l^^iv and 
agreeing with its subject, bears greater emphasis than the infinitive, according 
to the familiar Greek idiom ; and avro^ is taken closely with Ivruvtav. oISc 
refers to a thing which is implicit in the earlier part of the poem, namely 
the disposition of men to disregard the all-seeing eye of Zeus and to 
forget that they cannot really be masters of their own destiny, voev/xcr 
with the infinitive means " we intend " ; cf. Hom. //. xxii 235 lau 
fjLoXXov voim 4>p€al rifii^awrOaiy and xxiv 560 voco) Sk kolI avros | *£«cTopa 
roc Avcrcu. The words ofiSts dyotfos re kuko^ re mark the transition 
to the larger theme which is dealt with in the succeeding part of 
the poem. The subject up to this point has been the inevitable ret- 
ribution which comes upon the evil-doer though he nuiy be oblivious 
and feel himself secure. Now the poet expands his law to include all 
men, good and bad alike, and makes it read : No man knows what the 
future may hold nor can he affect his destiny in any important way ; 
his hopes are vain and spring from his ignorance of the impotence 
of man and the onmipotence of God. cvrciVcov means "straining every 
nerve " ; cf. Eur. Orestes 698 ei 5* tJotJ^*^ ^*5 avrov IvrtLvovri yukv \ >piAa»y 
vireacoi Kcupov tvXafiovfuvoi^ \ la-io^ &v ^fCTrveixreicv. So^v ^x^iv means 
" have a name," " be somebody " ; cf. vs. 4. 

35. Cf. Soph. Ant. 615 ff. d yap 3^ iroKvnXayKTOi ikvU iroAAois fsht 
SvaaL^ AvSpQiV, iro\Ao:9 S* ^Trara jcov^vocdv ipiirr<ov, 

36. x^*^^^^^' ^ somewhat coarse word, more appropriate to iambic 
poetiy ; it suggests silliness and stupidity, as well as open-mouthed antici- 
pation ; cf. xiv 6. 

36. Kow^s IXirunv : " idle dreams of the future." 
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37. dfiyaXegai : a standing epithet of yov<roi (Horn. IL ziii 667 ; Heeiod 
W. and D. 92, Scut. 43). 

38. foare^/Mumro : a rare word, not in Homer ; once in Heeiod ( W, and 
D, 248 (S paa-iXxjeq, v/acis Sk KaTailipdi€<r$€ nu avroc | rjv8e Sucrp^), It is 
evidently used by Solon with the same meaning as i^pdxraroy '* plan," " con- 
trive,'' with the object clause a>« vyc^ IvTai. And yet the hope of success 
that prompts the effort is ill-founded ; human effort will have little effect 
one way or the other. 

39 f. Bergk proposed to bracket this couplet as foreign to the thought 
of the context. He maintained that it was originally a marginal note on 
vs. 31 and was later introduced into the text. Hense does not bracket the 
lines. Most scholars agree with Bergk — Schneidewin, Hiller-Crusius, Buch- 
holtz-Peppmuller. lander retains the lines, but says they belong immediately 
after vs. 34 ; in order to make them fit this place he changes ^[AXo9 to ^[AXci>c 
and Kol icoXos to mu Si koX^^. The couplet is defended by Schmidt and Rost. 
The former discovers in the whole passage a train of thought which I cannot 
follow and which he himself does not pretend is possible without certain 
unjustifiable emendations. Rost shows clearly by his analysis of the passage 
that the couplet is not impossible ; but he does not convince Hiller, who 
stiU maintains that though the lines are not absolutely impossible it is really 
better to remove them. Weil agrees that the lines are undesirable ; but his 
strophic arrangement would not suffer by their removal, because he would 
then indicate a lacuna after vs. 48, where it would afford a welcome relief 
to a somewhat strained situation. The objections to the couplet are apparent. 
Solon is speaking of jcov^ cXiriScg and he gives many concrete illustrations 
of them. These two lines alone refer to the mistakes which men make, not 
about the future, but about the actual state of affairs in the present. They 
are true and characteristic of Greek thought ; but they are not entirely in 
place in the present passage. In spite of all this I cannot convince myself 
that they should be bracketed. The texture of the whole poem is veiy 
loosely woven, and it is not at all impossible that Solon himself, quite as 
well as an interpolator, should have introduced them into the composition. 

41. Of. Mimn. ii 12 irtvlrf^ 3* Ipy oSwrfp^ irc^^i. 

43. (nrevSei 8* 3XXjo$€v SiXXoi : human effort springs from various causes 
and follows various paths. 

45. ixSvoevT : a Homeric epithet quite unworthy of the important place 
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it occupies, unless it is intended to suggest the dangers to which sailors are 
exposed from man-eating iish ! This meaning of the word is denied by 
Ebeling for Homer, having been suggested by G^oebel (see Ebeling, Lex. 
Horn. 8. v.). Tucker also feels that the word is " quite out of place " (mean- 
ing, I suppose, *' inappropriate '') and thinks that it is probably a corruption 
from lv$a KoX tvB\ This is very ingenious and I am almost persuaded to 
adopt it in the text. Leutsch thinks the Word is given its prominent posi- 
tion to indicate that the people referred to are not traders but fishermen. 
Wilamowitz (1913, p. 261) Remarks: "Dass das leere homerische Epi- 
theton lyfivofvra so nachklappt, dass der Pentameter, der auch entbehrlich 
ist, ganz Ubersprungen wird, ist das starkste Zeichen davon, dass Solon die 
fremde Technik doch nicht beherrscht." 

46. ^t3o)Ai^v : once in Homer {R, xxii 244 fjLrj^ n Sovpatv \ ccrro) ^- 
3u>Ai/). For <l>€iS(a\rjv Olfievos cf. Hom. Od. i 116 (rfccSa<nv Oclvou; Soph. 
Aj(ix 13 (nrov^v iOov riyvS* ; Antig. 151 twv vOv BitrSax kyfafuxrvvav ', Eur. 
Med, 66 atyrfv . . . ruivSe O-qaofuu Trcpi. 

47. y^v T€fiv<ay : this phrase almost invariably means "destroy the trees 
and crops,'' and only two or three passages are quoted in which it means 
" cultivate the soil," as it does here ; c.y., Hom. IL xiii 707 rc/ici Sc tc 
riXaov apovprp ; Aesch. frag. 196 iv ovr aporpov ovrc yarofUK \ Tc/ivci St- 
KcAA dpovpav, 

47. TroAvSci/3pcov : with y^v ; this word is used frequently in Hom. Od, 
xxiii and xxiv as an epithet of dypos, Odysseus' farm outside the town. In 
ancient agriculture there was no strict division into field and orchard. 

47. CIS ivuLVTov : " throughout the year," " the year round " ; cf. Hom. 
//. xxi 444 oT *Ayi;vopt Aou>/uic3oKri | irap Aio5 cA^dvTcs Orfrtvaufiev cis m* 
avTov I fjLurOfa iwl prfrw. There is no adequate support for taking the phrase 
in the sense " year after year," " year in, year out." 

48. XaTp€v€i : properly " work for hire," but probably Solon is not 
thinking only of laborers employed by others. He means rather to suggest 
the drudgery which is forced upon the farmer by his relentless occupation. 

48. Toto-iv : the relative pronoun, its antecedent being &W<y: ; cf. Plat. 
Mep. 554 a Avp(/oii;pds yc T19, ^v 8* ^yco, wv icai aTro ttuktos Trtpunxriay voujv- 
fjuevo^f Brjauvpoiroios am^p' ov9 8^ koL iirauvci to v\rjOo9, 

48. KafXTTvX* apoTpa : found also in Hom. Hymn to Dem. 308. 

48. Toto-tv Kap.irvX dporpa ftcXct : " plowmen," a generic term for 
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farmers or hiubandmen. Their special task is to till the soil (yrjv rc/ivciv) 
whether with a plow or a spade or a hoe. It is not possible to discern two 
types of farm labor here, as some do — work in the orchard and work in the 
field (roariv being taken as demonstrative and equivalent to aXXoi^ 3c). 

49. Cf. Horn. Od. vi 232 w? S* ort ti9 xpya-ov 7rcpt;(cucT(U apyvptf dlvi/p 
I t8pi;, ov ^H^urro? 3cSacv kcu, IlaXAas *A$rjvrf \ T€)(yrfv iravroirpff 'xapifvra 
8c tpya TcXccci. 

51. Cf. Arcbilochus frag. 1, 2 (H.-C.) xai Movo-ccDy iparov ^poy 

51. ^AAcycTOi pUyrov is to be understood as the predicate of oAXos in 
vs. 51 as also of oAXos in vs. 50. "Natiirlich ist das eine Hiirte,'' says 
Wilamowitz, who first proposed this construction (1913, p. 261), "wieder 
ein Zeichcn unvollkommeuer Technik." Bergk claims that ^irurro/ACKo^ 
is equivalent to a finite verb (cirio-ra/ncvos ^ori or cirtoTaToi) and justifies 
the construction by Hom. Od, xi 606 ; he thinks irapa is a corruption 
for an original 4>i\a or icoAa but he prints vdpa in his text. Hense 
thinks that the efiforts to restore a finite verb have been futile, and 
mentions with approval the suggestion made to him personally by Erwin 
Rohde that a whole couplet has fallen out after ^Trurra/icvo?. Linder 
keeps Movo-acov and removes vapa as an intruded gloss. But it is hard to 
see how irapa could be a gloss upon anything, and the rhythm of the line 
oXAos *0Av/ui7rtaS(uv Moixraoiv Scopa hiZayOti^ is objectionable. Various 
emendations have been offered : ^SaxOtf for 3i3ax^ci9 (Grotius), Xd/Se for 
irapa (Hermann), etc. Hartung's ScScktoc for Bi8a)($€k has much to recom- 
mend it. It supplies a finite verb and removes the awkward phrase Swpa 
8c&ix^c(9 ; and Hartung points out that 8c&ix^ct9 may be a gloss on &ici9 in 
vs. 50. But we are not justified in resorting to emendation. 

52. <ro4>Crji fiirpov i "the fullness of art." The English word "art," 
used without an attributive, frequently means the particular art of painting; 
similarly the Greek word a-oKfiia means the art of poetical and musical com- 
position. This meaning is not found in Homer or Hesiod ; but Theognis has 
it (770) : )(prf Movccwv Oepdwovra Koi iyycXov, ei ti irtpuTaov \ ci8co/, a-otttirf^ 
p.ri <f>0ov€p6v TcAc^civ. It is also common in Pindar (e,ff, , 0/. i 1 20) . The phrase 
a-o<l>ir}i /Acrpov appears also in Theogn. 876 tls 8* &v ivcuvT^ai fiirpov €xu)v 
<ro<f>Lrf<s ; in a couplet which has been preserved in a fragment of Aristotle, and 
which has been unreasonably attributed to Pindar (Pindar frag. 328 Christ) : 
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XoTpc 8U ^priavs koI &% rau^tov AvrifioXi^a'as, | 'Horu)8*, dv^ponrocs furpov cx«»i' 
(ro<^fas ; and again in a couplet which is inscribed on the Tabula Hiaca in 
the Capitoline Museum a> ^lAc Trai ®€oS]iaprfov fidSe raiiv 'OfArjpov, \ o^pa 
&ict9 irdayj^ /i€Tpov €\rf^ a'o<f>ia^. There is a somewhat similar phrase in the 
couplet which is assigned by Suidas to Pigres (s. v.) : Mrjnv Si€tBz, Ozd, 
Urfkrfia^ o *A\iXrjoi, | Movora, <tv yap Trcuriy? irupar c^ci? (roifi'rfi. Homer 
has the phrase rjfirj^ p.€rpov a number of times {e.g., 11, xi 225), and it is 
regarded as little more than a periphrasis for jjprj. Evidently p-irpov means 
something like ^' a definite amount " ; not an incomplete or imperfect thing ; 
a real whole, however small. 

54. lyvo) : sc. 6 pAvTiq, Though 'ATrdAAcov is the grammatical subject 
of the preceding sentence, pAvriv is the most prominent word and readily 
becomes the grammatical subject of the new sentence. 

54 f. It should be observed that Solon does not question the ability of 
prophets to foretell the future ; but he maintains that such foreknowledge is 
powerless to thwart the course of fate. 

55. (TwopapTT^wn : a very uncommon word and apparently without 
parallel in this figurative sense. The simple verb is used in a somewhat 
similar way by Euripides in Bacch. 923, where Dionysus says to the crazed 
Pentheus 6 ^eos opjoprcly irpoaOcv &v ovk cv/acvits; | IvcnrovSo? '^/uv. There are 
probably two meanings intended here, one for Pentheus and the other for 
the audience. The audience understands the words to mean " the god is 
our companion,'' as indeed he was ; Pentheus understands them to mean 
" the god is favorable to us." The figure is a particularly happy one when 
it is applied to the inspiration of a prophet. 

56. ra popaipa pwrcrai: this meaning of /Sveo^at, "prevent," "hinder," 
is not common, but it is found in Hom. Od, xxiii 244 vvicra pkv iv v€pdTrj 
SoXxxfjv <r\iO€v, Hctf 8 avT€ | pvaur ctt' *ClKaivif )(pvcr60povov; in Pindar 
Isth. viii (vii) 53 rat pxv pvovro ttotc paxas ivapip/BpOTOv \ tpyov iv ir^hiff 
Kopwraovra ; and in Thuc. v 63 (he promised) Ipyw dlya^<p pvatxrOax rac 
alria% (TTpartv<Tapj€VO^, 

56. Itpa : " sacrificial victims," evidently used with the poet-Homeric 
implication that omens were drawn from the internal organs. 

57 ff. Daremberg (1869, p. 8) has the following to say concerning the 
present passage : " C'est done parmi les metiers, on, si Ton trouve le mot 
trop dur, parmi les arts que Solon range la m^ecine ; loin de lui accorder 
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une tr^ grandc puissance, il voudrait la soumettre h la d^ision aveugle du 
Destin ou h la volont^ plus ^lair^ dee dieux ; il r^rve meme une partie de 
sa confiance pour ces attouchements ma^pqucs auxqueb les anciens attribu- 
aient tant d'efficaciti dans la gu(^rison des maladies." 

57. natu>vo9 : UairjiDVy the Olympian physician, is mentioned three 
times by Homer (II. v. 401, 899 ; Od, iv 232), and in the Odyssey he is 
the progenitor of the race of physicians. He is not identical with Apollo in 
Homer, though in later times his name becomes an epithet of Apollo. Cf. 
also Pindar Pyth. iv 270 coro-i S* larrip iirtKaipoTaroi, Hoiav Sc (roc rifif 

^ao9. 

57. 7roXv<f>a.pfJLaiKOv : cf. Hom. IL xvi 28 ti^rpoc iroXvtf^dpfJLOKOi, 

58. irp-poC : predicate to JAAot. 

58. T£Ax)9 : ** control of the issues." 

58. Cf. Theogn. 660 ^coi yap roi vip*a-(o<r, oIctlv l[w€<m tcXo9. 

60. XvauiTo : the middle means '* bring about their relief," i.e., through 
the medium of ciuutive agents, rather than actually " relieve," which is the 
meaning of tlie active. 

61. Tov Si : substantive, as if toy fuv had preceded. 

6 1 . KVKiafuvov : this was emended to kokov/acvov by Lobeck in a note 
on Soph. Ajax 309. Hiller-Crusius and Buchholtz-Peppmiiller print xaKov- 
fuvov without a comment. Hense retains KVKUip,€vov. There is no sufhcient 
argument for the change ; and the last touch of certainty is given to the 
manuscript reading by a comparison of Archilochus frag. 62, 1 (H.-C.) dv/ic, 
Ovfif* ap.ri\a.vowi Krfitcrtv KVKia/A€y€, 

62. Cf. Aesch. Prom. 848 f. ivravSa 3i; crc Zcvs rCOrjaLv tp.4>pova \ 
iira^tSiv drap/Bti )(€ipl koI Ovylav fiovoVf and my discussion of the meaning of 
this passage in " Epaphos and the Egyptian Apis," Univ. Calif. Publ. ClaHs. 
PhiL II, 81 ff. 

64. A familiar sentiment, admirably expressed. The irony of ^pa 
tL<f>vKTa IB thoroughly Greek. 

65-70. These lines reappear, with certain variants, in the corpus of 
Theognis, and Williams regards the Theognidean version as a popular re- 
vision of Solon's poem. He further remarks that " the verses in .their 
original form (i.e., Solon's) are more in keeping with the views of Theognis 
himself." 

65. ovSc ris oZScv kt\. : this idea is a commonplace in Greek literature. 
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The closing anapests of Sophocles' Ajax may be quoted as a succinct expres- 
sion of it : Tj iroAAa fiporoi^ iariv iSowriv yva>vai* irpiv iSciv 8* ovScU yuavri^ 

66. ^ /AcAAct (r;(i/<rciv : there is difficulty in determining what idiom is 
employed here, and what is to be understood as the subject of /Ae^Acu The 
possibilities are presented in the following passages : (1) Hom. 11. xvi 378 
HarpOKko^ 8* Q irXjuoTov 6piv6fi€vov IBe Xaovy | t^ p ' ^X* ofiotcXi^aq ; xxiii 
422 ry *p (l\€v MevcAoos ; here ^x^tv with an adverb like ij or t^ means 
" to direct one's chariot in a certain course"; (2) Hom. Od. ix 279 oiny 
t<r\vi . . . €v€py€a vrja ; Aristoph. Frogs 188 Jidptav. Taxco>9 tp.Pai,v€. 
Aiowo-os. iroi (rxT^(T€iv So#cd$ ; cs Kopaxaq ovrtoq ; here vavv axelv or oxciv 
alone means "to land," " to touch at a certain point in a voyage," a common 
nautical expression; (3) Soph. Phil. 1336 a>s 8* ol8a ravra ryS* Ixovr iyia 
<f>pd(Tta ; Ajax 684 &XX d/x^c pJkv Tovrottriv ev a^aei ; here ^x^^'' ^^ used in 
the familiar idiom with an adverb of manner. The first of these three may 
be immediately ruled out because it implies intentumal direction of the 
course, an idea which is inappropriate in the present passage. The second 
idiom is the one generally accepted. Schneidewin significantly compares the 
passage from the Frogs; Bucherer paraphrases, " wohin er steuem, zu wel- 
chem Ziel er gelangen wird"; Kynaston, "where they come to shore." 
Two things are to be said in favor of this interpretation : ^ is primarily an 
adverb of direction, giving tlie course to be followed ; and trxqcrtiv is the 
aoristic future, corresponding to the very form (crxctv) which is used in the 
nautical phrase. But it seems extremely doubtful whether Solon would have 
iised this nautical metaphor without making sure that it would be under- 
stood ; there would have been some hint in the context to guide the reader's 
thought. As it is, there is none ; and the idiom of the type ovrcos cxc^v is 
too familiar to be gainsaid. Furthermore, the propriety of both the adverb 
^ and the aoristic <Tyri<Tuv is neatly proved by the two quotations from 
Sophocles. It is to be concluded, then, that Solon is using the same idiom 
which appears in the passage from the Ajax, the verb in each case being re- 
garded as impersonal. Cf. Herodotus i 32 (tkottUlv 8c xp^ rravro^ XPV/^^^ 

66. Gromperz thinks that the last word is wrong. An undertaking does 
not begin ; a man begins aa undertaking. He would change Apx^fieyov to 
fy)(6fievo<: referring to Soph. frag. 747 N. ipyov 8c rravro^ rjv tis dp)(7fTai 
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xoAitfS) I icoi ras rcXcifra? cikos i<Tff avrta^ ^X^^^' ^^ seems to think the 

word <rxn<T€Lv refers to driving, " die Zugel unserer Hand entgleiten kbnnen." 

67. ov irpovoijaa^ : " unawares," not "because he fails to use foresight." 

69. ircpi wdvra : a common phrase in Solon, "in every regard " (xiii 6, 
XV 11). 

70. €KXv<nv d<l>po(rvvrii : since d^pocrwi; is the cause of any, the removal 
of d<l>po(rvvrj prevents the development of ony. Compare Christ's words to 
the man sufifering from a physical disease : " Thy sins be forgiven thee." 

71-76. See pages 12 ff, 

71. T€pfm: the "goal" towards which men strive in the race for 
wealth. 

71. mffxia-fAjeyov : i.e., if>av€p6v; cf. Lysias x 19 : *Oo-at 8i Trc^ocr/AC- 
vtti^ TToXjovvrai. (quoted from the laws of Solon) ... to fikv irtKfMa-fieytaq 
€OTi <f>av€piii^j iroXjutrOai Sk fiaSi^tiv. 

71. "In the pursuit of wealth there is no fixed goal visible from the 
start." The distant object of one's eflFort constantly recedes while one gives 
chase. 

71. Cf. Plut. de cupiditate divitiarum 4, 524 e : r^v 8i \ffv\iKqv Ikuvtiv 
(t.e., irevtaVf " imaginary poverty ") ovk Slv ifiir\i^a'aav arravres ovre {uivTcs ovr* 
dvo6av6vT€^, oBtv €v irpoi tovtou? XeXcicrat xmo tov 2oX<i>kos VXovrov S* 
ovSkv kt\* 

72. piw : " means of living," " wealth." 

73. Tti dv Kopiaeuv diravraq: "what amount of wealth would be 
sufficient to satisfy the greed of all ? " A reflection upon the appalling 
magnitude of the sum produced by uniting the desires of all individuals in 
the community. There is a full stop at the end of this line. The next 
three lines repeat in a brief and pointed manner the principle enunciated in 
vss. 11 tf. 

74 f Wealth does indeed come as a gift from the gods ; but it is not an 
unmixed blessing. Not infrequently the rich man is punished for his greed 
by Zeus who employs as his instrument the drrf which is bred out of the 
riches themselves. Such any, whose chief symptom is a limitless lust for 
money, is infectious, and when one case appears in a community, it is certain 
that others will soon appear. Thus dXXore dXXoq l^^i repeats the idea 
suggested by diravra^ in vs. 73, that avarice is often epidemic. 

75. i$ avrStv : cic rCtv KepSiov. Some find the antecedent of avrtov in 
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OvrjToury and claim that the pronoun is emphatic here : " good gifts come 
from the immortals/' says Eynaston, ** but mischief and infatuation from 
men's own willfulness.'' But the unemphatic position of the avroiv, the ease 
with which it is referred to iccp&o, and the statement which follows (Jjv 
oirorav Zcvs irifMlnj), all argue against this view. 

75. dya<f>aLV€T(a : cf. Hom. IL xi 174 ry Sc r* i^ dya^aivcTOi ouirvs 

76. d\XoT€ oXAos : that this phrase is sound in spite of the hiatus is 
shown by xvii 4, Hom. Od. iv 236, Hesiod W. and Z>. 713, Theogn. 318, 
992. Cf. also ArchUochus frag. 9, 7 (H.-C.) ^iXXart 8' cUXos ^x« ''«*« (»•«•• 
misfortune). 

ON THE STROPHIC STRUCTURE OF XL 

In 1862 Henri Weil published in a German periodical an article in 
which he claimed to have discovered in the longest of Solon's elegiac poems 
unmistakable evidence of strophic structure, and maintained that it was 
highly probable that other elegies, if they had survived, would show the 
same characteristics. In the present poem he discovers the following 
divisions : part I, consisting of vss. 1-32 ; part II, vss. 33-64 ; part III, 
vss. 65-76. It wiU be observed that the first two parts are of equal length, 
each consisting of 32 verses ; the third part, of 12 verses, is an epode. 
Furthermore, he discerns subdivisions within these parts. The first and 
second parts are composed each of four groups of four elegiac couplets ; the 
third part is composed of two groups of three couplets. 

Now the symmetry of this apparent structure is extremely attractive in 
itself and is recommended to the favor of scholars in an essay characterized 
by the author's usual grace. One is disposed at first to accept it unre- 
servedly. 

The first effect of Weil's discovery was an unfortunate one. If Weil 
could find a symmetrical structure in the poem, why should not another 
scholar discover another symmetrical structure therein, of a different kindt 
This is what was done by von Leutsch in 1872. The Q«rman scholar 
b^ns by pointing out that there is no good reason why the divisions in the 
poem should be where Well had found them : they could be placed equally 
well elsewhere. Then he proceeds to demonstrate at great length that the 
poem is really a vofioi KiSofHtihucoq with seven parts, of the type invented by 
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Terpander. The absurdity of this suggeetion will be apparent to any one 
who reads the argument of its erudite but stupid author, and has been re- 
jected with ridicule by all. 

Two years later, in 1874, Otto Hense came to the defense of Weil'p 
scheme, but he really presented no new argument. He proposed an emen- 
dation (tto^ci for 8ox€i in vs. 39) in order to save the couplet which was 
necessary for the symmetry, but which Weil, following Bergk, had been dis- 
posed to reject as spurious. 

Bergk, in his fourth edition (1882), rejected Weil's scheme, explicitly 
but without argument ; and Wilhelm Clemm, in an article published the next 
year, heartily approved of Bergk's decision. Clemm's reason for rejecting 
the plan was that Weil had not really divided the poem in the right places. 
The introductory prayer, for example, ends not with vs. 8, but with vs. 6 ; 
the second part consists of vss. 34-63, not 33-64 ; and the couplets of this 
second part may be readily grouped in other ways than that proposed by Weil. 

What are we to think of WeiFs scheme ? First of all, it has not been 
pointed out by any of these scholars that it is essentially improbable, I 
think I may say impossible, for any strophic arrangement in a Greek poem 
to be based primarily on divisions in the sul^ject matter and its grammatical 
expression. Metrical structure is independent of subject matter and gram- 
mar, though, of course, not inharmonious with them. As for the divisions 
of the nome, we do not know on what principle they were made ; but it is 
almost certain that they were based upon musical, if not metrical form, and 
not upon the substance of the thought. This observation seems to me 
sufficient to convince us that there is no truth in the proposed scheme, that 
is, that Solon did not consciously produce the symmetrical arrangement 
which Weil saw and which we can see, like a picture in the flames, when 
Weil points it out. The true divisions of the poem, which are not always 
just as Weil constitutes them, correspond to the paragraphs in prose dis- 
course. No Greek could compose a poem without a certain architectonic 
sense which would produce a symmetry sometimes indefinable but always 
perceptible. But Greek metrical form is not so vague a thing as that : it 
is precise and unmistakable. The only metrical form in the present poem 
is that of the elegiac couplet. Croiset has shown, with fine critical insight, 
both the truth and the falsehood of Weil's theory. His statement leaves 
nothing more to be said. 
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XLI 

The chapter in which Stobaeus records this fragment contains many 
other quotations from the poets in which the same melancholy view of hu- 
man life is expressed. Note especially Theogn. 167 f. *AAA.' cUAa» xaicov 
coTi, TO S* drpcK^s okpto^ ov8€i9 I avOpti>v<t}v orroo'ov^ ^eVtos KoBop^ ; and 
441 ov8ci9 yop iravT iari iravoKpio^, 

1. fMoKap^ : an Aeolic form which was restored by Stephanus in onler 
to justify the long ultima ; the word is found in Alcman frag. 42 (H.-C). 
The quantity might be obtained by prolonging the liquid p, but in Homer 
this license is allowed only in cases where the final syllable of a word ending 
with a short vowel is made long before the initial liquid of the next word. 

XLII 

R^erence: Clapp(101O). 

Xuraprj : this a(\jectiye was a common epithet of Athens in the fifth cen- 
tury, and the Athenians took particular satisfaction in it. The first appear- 
ance of it in association with the name of Athens is in Pindar Isthm. ii 20 
Tou? XiTropais cv *AOdvaLs ; and frag. 76 (Christ) (S rot Xivapal koI uxrrc 
^voi icai doiSifiot, I "EAAoSos Ipturpxi, #cA.eiv(u *A$avai, \ Baifioviov TrroXuBpov. 
If, as seems likely, the present quotation from Solon is drawn from a pas- 
sage descriptive of Athens, the famous epithet is a hundred years older than 
has previously been suspected. The exact meaning of the word as an epithet 
of Athens is doubtful > Clapp argues that it refers to the brilliance of the 
atmosphere ; but the present fragment may lend some weigiit to the opinion 
that it refers to the soil as the source of life. 

KovpoTpo<^os : this word is used of Ithaca in Hom. Od. ix 27 rpri\€i 
dAX* ayaBr) KovpoTp6<l>oi, Whether in Solon's poem it was an epithet of 
the personified Earth (F^), of course it is impossible to say. For the per- 
sonifietl icovporpd<^, see Jane E. Harrison, Prolegonienay pp. 267 ff. 

XLIII 

Photius states that Kiyxavuv was used by Solon in the sense of cttc 
^lemt, while Suidas' statement is that it was so used in the time of Solon 
(ol irtpX !!SdXci)va). In what way the words arc synonymous is not clear. 
Though KLy\avuv or Kixavuv is not infrequent in elegiac and iambic poets, it 
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never seems to bear any of the recognized meanings of ^Trc^ccW. Probably, 
as Bergk remarks, the word was used in an ancient law. It may have 
meant " to catch one's enemy," " to bring about his conviction," a common 
meaning of lirt^imx, 

XLIV 

povs was the name of a small tree, the sumach, or its fruit. Apparently 
the wonl is here a neuter, which may have been the form used for seasoning 
which was made from the fruit. It may have been in the poem from which 
xxix, XXX, and xxxiii are all probably drawn. 

XLV 

This fragment is included in the collections of Graisford, Schneidewin, and 
Hartung, but not in those of Bergk and Hiller-Crusius. It consists of a 
single iambic trimeter, and cannot, of course, be part of an elegiac couplet as 
the Paroemiographi assert. Hartung is probably right in saying that 
though these words themselves are not Solon's own, a similar sentiment was 
expressed in one of his elegiac poems. Gaisford, however, thinks ^Xc/eiW 
is a corruption for IdfiPtov or viro^icuiv. 

XLVI 

This fragment is included in the collections of Hartung, Bergk, and 
Hiller-Crusius, but not in those of Gaisford and Schneidewin. The name 
of Solon is not mentioned in connection with it in any of the testimonia, 
and the assignment of it to Solon by the scholiast on Plato is uncertain. 
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APPENDIX 1 
SALAMIS 

There is no difference of opinion about the fact that Salamis 
came into the power of Athens at some time early in the sixth 
century. The questions at issue are these : Did this important 
event happen before or after the cardinal date of Solon's ar- 
chonship ? Had Athens ever been in possession of the island 
before ? Was the conquest effected by Solon or by Pisistratus or 
by some other ? What is to be thought of the ancient tradition 
which related with full circumstantial detail the manner of its 
acquisition through the efforts of Solon ? ^ 

The most important text bearing upon these matters is in 
Plutarch's Life of Solon (chaps. 8-10). 

From this passage we learn, in the first place, that there 
was known in ancient times a poem by Solon, in elegiac verse, 
entitled " Salamis," consisting of one hundred lines. It is 
probable that it was still extant in the time of Plutarch, because 
Plutarch's judgment of its merit seems to rest upon his own 
reading. He quotes the first two lines ; three other couplets, of 
which two are successive, are preserved by Diogenes Laertius. 
We have, therefore, only eight verses, or four couplets, from the 
entire poem ; but Plutarch and his predecessors had the whole 
hundred. 

This poem was probably the most authoritative document 
in the possession of ancient historians concerning the Athenian 

1 A condensed review of the whole subject may be found in Busolt (1895, 
pp. 213-222, 247, 248), with full bibliographical references. The most important 
monograph is that of Toepffer (188i5). Kirchner (1903), Lehmann-Haupt 
(1912), and De Sanctis (1912), adopting various views advocated by earlier 
writers, have not contributed anything of importance to the discussion. Refer- 
ence to Beloch (1913) will be made later. 
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efforts to capture Salamis. The eight verses which are still be- 
fore our eyes tell us something ; the ninety-two lost verses must 
have told much more. If we are tempted to reject hastily cer- 
tain features of the story, we should remember that this authen- 
tic document could have preserved inviolate, under the seal of 
metrical form, a more or less circumstantial record of the condi- 
tions under which the poem was composed. What we learn 
from the extant fragments and what we are to think of the 
events which preceded the publication are questions which have 
been discussed elsewhere (pp. 39 ff.). It remains to examine 
the rest of Plutarch's narrative. 

It will be observed that Plutarch's two accounts of the cam- 
paign against Salamis are highly circumstantial and of an un- 
questionably legendary cast. There is no known way in which 
such stories as these could have been transmitted from the age 
of Solon to the Attic chroniclers of the fifth century, except by 
irresponsible oral tradition. Each story, as a whole, must be 
rejected. But there may be embedded in them fragments of 
truth which have a better claim on our credence. 

The first story appears in several other authors besides Plu- 
tarch. The earliest of these is Aeneas Tactions of Stymphalus 
(circa 362 B.C.), who tells what is manifestly the same story, 
but with very striking differences {Camm. Pol. iv 8 ff.). In 
Plutarch, Solon is the commander and Pisistratus is his lieuten- 
ant ; in Aeneas, Pisistratus is in command and there is no 
mention whatever of Solon. In Plutarch, the scene is laid at 
Cape Colias, a promontory southeast of Piraeus and Phalerum ; 
in Aeneas, it is laid at Eleusis. In Plutarch, the Athenians, 
after the success of their stratagem, sail forth and capture 
Salamis ; in Aeneas, they sail for Megara, and, pretending they 
are Megarians bringing back the Athenian women as captives, 
deceive the Megarians and inflict great losses upon them. 
Thus, in the earliest extant form of the story, all connection 
with Solon and Salamis is absent. 
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Justinus, in his epitome of Pompeius Trogus, tells the story 
again (ii 7 f.). Here, as in Aeneas, the initiative is taken by 
the Megarians, who desire to avenge themselves for the capture 
of Salamis, which has already occurred. Again the scene is 
laid in Eleusis, and Pisistratus is in command. Justinus adds 
that Pisistratus almost succeeded in capturing Megara, and that 
the glory of this achievement served him as a stepping stone to 
the tyranny. 

A version similar to that of Aeneas and Justinus appears also 
in the Strategemata of Frontinus (ii 9, 9). 

Plutarch's version, on the other hand, with Cape Colias, 
Solon, and Salamis, is found again in the Strategemata of 
Polyaenu8(i 20, circa 163 a.d.). But here Pisistratus is not 
mentioned at all, not even as Solon's lieutenant.^ 

Evidently we have in this story a commonplace of strategy 
which could be told as well of one captain as of another, and no 
argument is needed to prove that it is of no historical value. 
It could be told equally well of Pisistratus, who, as we know, 
captured Nisaea, the port of Megara (Herodotus i 59), and of 
Solon, who was the reputed conqueror of Salamis. To which 
name it was first attached, it is impossible to say with assurance. 

The search for the genesis of such a legend is alluring but 
likely to be futile. Toepffer (pp. 22 ff.) offers a solution of 
the problem as follows : He cites a number of texts to show 
that events similar to* those which form the basis of the story 
were supposed to have occurred at Brauron on the east coast of 
Attica, and since Brauron was the home of Pisistratus, he con- 
cludes that the story was first told of Pisistratus at Brauron. 
Later, when Pisistratus had distinguished himself in the war 
with Megara, the scene was transferred to Eleusis. Still later, 
when the fame of Solon had been greatly augmented by the 

1 For the interdependence of these ancient authorities, see Toepffer, pp. 6 ff . 
He takes for granted (p. 22) that the version of Aeneas, Trogus-Justinus, and 
Frontinus is Uie earlier, and that of Plutarch and Polyaenus the later. This iB 
probable but can hardly be regarded as certain. 
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tradition that he was the conqueror of Salamis, the story was 
transferred to him. The several steps by which this last trans- 
ference was effected are explained by Busolt (1895, p. 219, foot- 
note) as follows. The Thesmophoria which were celebrated at 
Halimus, near Cape Colias, bore sufficient resemblance to the 
ritual of the women at Eleusis to carry the story over to 
Halimus. Then, since Megara was not accessible from Cape 
Colias, the object of the Athenian attack was changed from 
Megara to Salamis. Lastly, since Solon was the reputed con- 
queror of Salamis, he became the leading figure in the new 
version of the story and Pisistratus, who could not be left out, 
was degraded to the rank of his lieutenant. 

This is highly ingenious but quite unconvincing and unsup- 
ported by any real evidence. Furthermore, the events which 
took place at Brauron bear only a superficial resemblance to 
those at Eleusis or Cape Colias. The essential feature — the 
disguise of young men in women's garments — is entirely ab- 
sent. The only point of similarity is that in both cases the 
women were engaged in a religious ceremonial ; but in the one 
case, at Brauron, they were actually seized and carried off ; in 
the other, the attempt to seize them was made the occasion for 
a clever ruse. 

Until its origin can be more convincingly demonstrated, it 
is reasonable to assume that the story is a folk tale which could 
be told of any military hero, and that it has no discoverable 
foundation in fact. It was localized at Eleusis and Cape Colias 
probably because women's festivals were held in those places. 
It may conceivably have originated in some piece of ritual 
which required that men should be disguised as women,^ but it 
is quite as likely that the stratagem of the disguise was an 

1 One is reminded of the 6(rxo<f>6poi, the two boys who were dressed in 
women ^s clothes and marched at the head of the procession from Athens to 
Fhalerum at the festival of the Oschophoria. It is significant that the cult of 
Athena Sciras, in connection with which the festival was celebrated, was brought 
to Phalerum from Salamis. 
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original invention, either of the story teller or of some unknown 
captain. In any case, it must be ruled out of court as evidence 
for the history of the conquest of Salamis. 

Plutarch's second account is of a different sort, and though 
it contains a legend like that in the first account, it contains 
more besides.^ 

Toepffer (pp. 7 ff.) claims that the legend came into exist- 
ence at a time long subsequent to the conquest of Salamis. 
His argument may be summarized as follows : The city of 
Salamis on the northeastern shore of the island was founded by 
the Athenians after their occupation. The old city of Salamis 
lay on the south side of the island facing Aegina. But Solon's 
landing is supposed to have been made on the coast facing 
Attica. Now since the attack on the city, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must be sudden and unexpected, the author of the story 
must have been thinking of new Salamis. Therefore, since old 
Salamis, the city actually seized by the Athenians, was for- 
gotten, the story must have been invented long after the 
conquest. 

Two criticisms may be brought against this argument. In 
the first place, if Athens was fighting to recover Salamis, which, 
as we have seen, may have been the case, the new city might 
already have been built during a previous Athenian occupation. 
In the second place, there is nothing to prove that Solon was 
supposed to have landed nearer the new city. The only evi- 
dence for this is Wilamowitz' proposed reading of Svfioirav for 
the manifestly corrupt reading l&vffoiav which appears in the 
manuscripts. Furthermore, Toepffer himself claims to prove 
(pp. 11 ff.) that the promontory of Sciradium lay on the south 
side of the island, and it was here that the ceremony was per- 
formed which Plutarch accepts as a confirmation of the whole 
story. 

1 The stratagem which forms the kernel of this second account is also re- 
ported by Aelian V. H. vii 19. According to Toepffer (p. 4), his narrative is 
derived from the same source which was used by Plutarch. 
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It is not necessary, however, to resort to such fine-drawn 
arguments in order to convince ourselves that we are dealing 
with a legend. Plutarch himself betrays the truth, as Toepffer 
himself saw (p. 18), by his citation of the religious ceremony in 
support of the credibility of the legend, which may be set down 
without hesitation as an aetiological myth. It is altogether 
natural that this piece of martial ritual should have been 
associated with Solon and the capture of the island where the 
ritual was performed, especially in view of the temple of Enya- 
lius, about which more will be said later. 

The Delphic oracle need not detain us. It can be rejected 
immediately as a forgery. But it is interesting to note that it 
must have been composed at a time when the method of burial 
was regarded as important evidence in support of the Athenian 
claim' to the island. Now Plutarch informs us in the next 
chapter that this very evidence was adduced by Solon before 
the Spartan board of arbitration. If, as is probable, the argu- 
ments which were advanced by the Athenians in the court of 
arbitration, and indeed the arbitration proceedings themselves, 
belong to a much later period, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the oracle was an invention of the fifth century or later. 

We are now left with two features in this second account 
which cannot lightly be set aside as fictitious : the Athenian 
decree calling for five hundred volunteers for the campaign and 
promising them complete autonomy in the government of the 
island in the event of its capture, and the foundation by Solon 
of a temple in honor of Enyalius. Neither of these statements 
is involved in the legend itself, and both deserve independent 
consideration. 

The decree calling for five hundred volunteers is a thing for 
which Greek historians could have had authentic testimony.^ 
In the first place, there may well have been a stone, set up in 

1 Toepffer (p. 10, footnote 1) thinks that the number of cleruchs (500) is a 
true reconl of some settlement. But it is uncritical suspicion for him to a*uiy, 
as he does, without proof that it had anything to do with Solon. 
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Athens or in Salamis, bearing a decree passed by the Athenians 
after the conquest of Salamis, in which was formaUy recorded 
the political status of the five hundred men who had offered 
themselves as volunteers. It is difficult otherwise to account for 
the exact number five hundred, and for Plutarch's inclusion of 
a comparatively unpicturesque detail like this in the midst of a 
more lively narrative, which is otherwise altogether religious in 
its origin. In the second place, if five hundred volunteers were 
called and given their political independence in Salamis, their 
descendants would inevitably have formed the aristocracy of the 
island and would have sedulously preserved the tradition of the 
origin of their high estate, whether orally from father to son or 
in written records, similar to those of Athenian phratries. The 
statement, therefore, about the five hundred volunteers is not to 
be rejected on the ground that there could have been no authen- 
tic record of such a matter. That there was such a record, of 
course we cannot say ; but it is much, where our footing is so 
uncertain, to be able to discern a possible path by which reliable 
information concerning the event in question could have de- 
scended to the time of written history.^ 

Now if we are convinced that Plutarch's statement is not 
necessarily a legendary specter, but may possibly be real flesh 
and blood, we should next consider whether or not it is histori- 
cally probable. If the conquest of Salamis was really carried 
through by the efforts of Solon, is it likely that the method 
employed would have been that indicated by the decree calling 
for five hundred volunteers and offering political independence 
in the event of success? The answer is emphatically in the 
affirmative. In the first place, a foreign war at this moment 
would have done much to relieve the tensity of domestic affairs 
in Athens. We know that Solon urged the prosecution of the 
campaign ; conjecture need go no farther than to suggest what 

^ The words 6aoi fiij dt€<f>0dpriffap ip ry /idxv ^drrai ^oaT6pdov% d^Ktp suggest 
the x>088ibUit7 of an iDScribed record. 
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may have been his motives. In the second place, an army re- 
cruited in this way, fighting at once for their own personal ad- 
vantage and for the glory of Athens, would have thus offered a 
double hope of success. Salamis could be held for Athens, the 
Megarians could be shut inside their own port of Nisaea, and the 
sea would be open for Athenian commerce. The extraordinary 
compatibility of these two statesmanlike aims justifies us in 
attaching the greatest importance to Plutarch's statement about 
five hundred volunteers. 

We now come to the other feature of Plutarch's second 
account of the campaign. Near the spot on the coast of Salamis 
where the religious ceremonial was performed, says Plutarch, 
stands the temple of Enyalius which was founded by Solon. 
The form of this sentence deserves attention : a definite temple 
is referred to (to Upop^ as if it were well known, and the verb 
is in the present tense. Either Plutarch had seen it, or, at any 
rate, he had no doubt of its existence. The foundation of it by 
Solon is mentioned as if that, too, were a matter of common 
knowledge. It is the locality of the temple which Plutarch 
emphasizes : its proximity to the scene of the ritual is proof to 
him that Solon, who founded the temple, also had a part in the 
proceedings which engendered the ritual. The temple and its 
foundation stand quite outside the aetiological myth. 

But how could Plutarch or his sources know that this 
temple had been founded by Solon ? Surely nothing is simpler. 
Literary evidence or tradition need not be called on here. A 
dedicatory inscription set up within the precinct would be the 
best proof of all. And if the temple was so founded by Solon, 
such an inscription could hardly have been lacking. Of course 
we cannot be sure. There may have been simply a popular 
tradition in Salamis that Solon was the founder of the shrine. 
But, at any rate, this temple again cannot be overlooked in 
assembling the evidence touching the question whether Solon 
was concerned in the conquest of Salamis or not. 
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After the two accounts of the campaign which have just 
been examined, Plutarch (^SoL x) describes another episode in 
the fortunes of Salamis. The war between Athens and Megara 
continued, he says, causing much hardship to both sides. In 
the end, the two cities called in the Lacedaemonians to serve as 
arbitrators and decide which was the lawful owner of the 
island. A board of five Spartans, whom Plutarch mentions by 
name, decided in favor of Athens. Solon was the Athenian 
advocate in the trial, and we are told of the evidence which he 
laid before the court in support of the Athenian claim. Now 
Beloch has shown (1918, pp. 312, 313) that the settlement of 
the rival claims through Spartan arbitration could not have 
taken place till the end of the sixth century and that there is 
good reason for fixing its date precisely at 508-7. If we accept 
Beloch's conclusions, which are altogether convincing, we 
recognize that there is no connection between Solon and the 
arbitration, and that he was brought' into the matter by tradi- 
tion simply because of his poem and his reputation as the con- 
queror of Salamis. 

A few pages later Plutarch says (^SoL xii 3) that during the 
disturbances incident to the trial of the Alcmeonidae the Me- 
garians attacked Athens, recovered Nisaea, and drove the 
Athenians out of Salamis again. Plutarch's chronology is so 
unreliable that we cannot say for certain just when this event 
took place, if it took place at all. Some think that the loss of 
Salamis referred to is that which Solon had in mind when he 
spoke of the '2a\afiiva<f>€T&p, and that it preceded the supposed 
recovery by him. But we do not know that Athens ever held 
Nisaea until it was won by Pisistratus, and for this reiison the 
loss of Nisaea and Salamis would have to be dated long after 
Solon's archonship. If the Salaminian controversy was still 
burning at the end of the century, it is probable that the loss 
referred to by Plutarch was only one of many vicissitudes in the 
fortunes of the island. 
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This completes the examination of the tradition connecting 
Solon with Salamis, as it is reported by Plutarch and by other 
ancient authors who have something to say concerning the cir- 
cumstances which are included in Plutarch's narrative. To 
these texts we should add the following. Diodorus (ix 1) says 
that Solon was of Salaminian family (a manifest error); and 
Diogenes Laertius (i 45) applied to him the epithet ^aXafiipio^^ 
as if he had been bom in the island. From Aeschines (i 25) 
we learn that in his time there was a statue of Solon in the 
market place of the city of Salamis. The comic poet Cratinus 
(ap. Diog. Laert. i 62), in his play called Xeipmve^^ represents 
Solon himself as speaking the two following lines : 

ol/c& Be VTJaoVf a>9 fiiv avOpdnroDV X(fyo9, 
iairapfievo^ /carit iraaav Alamos w6Klv. 

The meaning of these lines is made clear by Plutarch (^SoL 
xxxii 4), who reports the. story that Solon's body was burned 
and his ashes scattered oyer the island of Salamis. He believes 
the story to be merely a legend, though he admits that it has 
the authority of Aristotle. Whether the body of Solon was 
disposed of in this way or not, the legend, which became current 
before the middle of the fifth century B.c.,^ must have been 
founded on a popular belief that Solon was in some sense the 
heroic founder of a colony in Salamis. If Solon obtained a de- 
cree from the Athenians calling for five hundred volunteers and 
promising them political independence, and if these same five 
hundred men succeeded in their attempt and enjoyed the fruits 
of .their success, there was justice in their regarding him in 
some sort as their oUiarij^^ and in course of time the story might 
easily come into existence that his ashes had been scattered over 
the island. At any rate, the two circumstances corroborate one 
another in a striking way, especially as they do not appear 
together in any artificially constructed ancient account. 

In only three places do we find any divergence from the 

1 Cratinus flourished about 454 b.c. 
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universal belief that Solon was the conqueror of Salamis. 
Daimachus of Plataea (ap. Plut. Comp. Sol. et Publ. iv 1) and 
certain writers referred to by Aristotle in the Constitution of 
Athens (xvii 2) deny that Solon won any military glory in the 
war with Megara.^ This modification of the ancient tradition 
we are justified in accepting. Neither of the stories of Solon's 
military prowess in the fight for Salamis has any real founda- 
tion ; and, furthermore, there is nothing in his character or in 
his whole career, as we know it, which would lead us to suppose 
that he had any talent for arms. All the more reliable evidence 
supports his skill as a statesman rather than as a general. The 
third dissentient voice is that of the Megarians themselves, who, 
according to Pausanias (i 40, 5), claimed that Salamis had been 
betrayed into the hands of the Athenians by Megarian traitors. 
This again concerns the strictly military aspect of the conquest. 
Either the story was a Megarian invention to lessen the discredit 
attaching to themselves in the loss of the island, which is most 
likely; or Megarian treason served as an auxiliary to the 
Athenians on one of the occasions when they were fighting for 
the island. It does not touch Solon's real part in the business, 
even if it occurred during the campaign which resulted from 
Solon's exhortations. 

We have now examined all the evidence concerning the re- 
lation between Solon and the conquest of Salamis. We have 
seen that antiquity with scarcely a dissenting voice ascribed 
the glory of the achievement to him and no other. We have 
found reason to reject some details in the tradition, and to 
recognize in others the possibility or even the probability of 
truth. It now remains to consider the views of some modern 
scholars who resolutely deny the ancient tradition. These 

1 Meyer (1803, p. 647) says that Daimachus was led by the apocryphal 
nature of the story which Plutarch gives as his second account of the campaign, 
to doubt the reality of the war. But Daimachus did not doubt the reality of the 
war, and it is a mere fancy to find the source of Daimachus* opinion in the 
aecond account. 
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views vary in details, but they are united in the common asser- 
tion that the credit for the conquest of Salamis belongs, not 
to Solon, but to Pisistratus. Our best approach to these views 
will be through an examination of the texts which bear on 
the connection of Pisistratus with the conquest. 

Only two passages explicitly connect Pisistratus' name with 
Salamis. One we have already seen in Plutarch, who says that 
Pisistratus supported Solon's plea that the effort to conquer 
Salamis should be renewed and took part with him in the 
expedition which sailed from Cape Colias after the success of 
Solon's stratagem. 1 In Aeneas, however, and Justinus and 
Frontinus, we find the stratagem itself attributed to Pisistratus 
with no mention of Solon whatever. But the scene of Pisistra- 
tus' stratagem is Eleusis, and not a word is said of Salamis. 
Indeed, both Aeneas and Justinus say that after the execution 
of the stratagem, Pisistratus proceeded to attack Megara 
itself. 

Herodotus, in his account of the rise of the Athenian 
tyranny (i 59), informs us that before Pisistratus asked the 
Athenians for a bodyguard he had distinguished himself in the 
campaign against Megara, capturing Nisaea and performing 
otlier great deeds. We have, therefore, by the side of the gen- 
erally attested tradition that Solon was the conqueror of Salamis, 
this new statement that Pisistratus too fouglit against the 
Megarians and conquered Nisaea. If we accept both at their 
face value, we shall have to assume that there were two wars, 
or one long-continued war, between Athens and Megara, and 
that the conquest of Salamis belongs to an earlier, the conquest 
of Nisaea to a later, stage of it. This is also the view of Aris- 
totle (^Const. of Ath, xvii) who says that Pisistratus had greatly 

1 Toepffer thinks that Pisistratus' name is omitted by Polyaenus because his 
account is primarily concerned with Solon. Hug and Bohren think he omitted 
it because he saw the chronological discrepancy. It is more likely that he 
omitted it because it is of no significance in the story ; to Toepffer, specialist in 
the history of Pisistratus, the omission looms large. 
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distinguished himself in the war against Megara before he 
attempted to seize the tyranny, but that chronological consider- 
ations show the impossibility of Pisistratus having been in 
command in the fight for Salamis, as some claim that he was.^ 
From these last words — "as some claim that he was" — we see 
that even before Aristotle's time there had been some to say 
that Pisistratus had been the military commander in the Sala- 
minian campaign. This is the other of the two texts referred 
to above which connect Pisistratus with Salamis. ^ 

The case for Pisistratus rests upon this evidence. ^ The 
arguments which may be drawn from it have been most recently 
and most effectively presented by Beloch (1913, pp. 309 ff.), as 
follows : 

1*. It was believed in later times that Solon had recovered 
Salamis. But, considering the nature of the tradition, there is 
not the slightest proof of the truth of this. It is manifestly 
only a conclusion based on the poem. 

2. Athens, in Solon's time, was not in a condition to think 
of foreign conquest. 

3. There were critical doubts even in ancient times whether 
Solon had really held the military command against Salamis. 
Daimachus of Plataea expressed such doubt ; and, Beloch might 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, 1, 268) considers Aristotle's evidence of no special value 
because he was only copying from the Atthia. But admitting that he was copy- 
ing from the Atthia (which, of coiu'se, cannot be proved), there is no reason to 
believe Aristotle wrong simply because he accepted the statement of an earlier 
authority. 

2 Strabo (ix 894) says that according to some authorities it was Pisistratus, 
according to others Solon, who forged the Homeric line which was quoted before 
the Spartan board of arbitration in support of the Athenian claim to Salamis. 
But we have seen that the arbitration belongs at the end of the sixth century, 
long after the death of both Solon and Pisistratus. 

3 It is surprising, says Toepffer (p. 41), that so important a matter as the 
capture of Salamis should not have been definitely attached in early times to 
some name : Solon was not credited with it till a comparatively late period, and 
no ancient author attributes it to Pisistratus. This is rather a staggering blow, 
one would think, for ToepfEer's argument. But he disarms criticism. Probably 
the true account of the acquisition of Salamis, he says, is given by Pausanias 
(i 40, 5): Salamis was betrayed into the hands of the Athenians, and there was 
no Athenian conqueror 1 
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■ 

have added, the unknown persons referred to by Aristotle ex* 
pressly gave the credit of the military success to Pisistratus. 

4. Pisistratus appears by the side of Solon in Plutarch's- 
first account of the campaign. It is chronologically impossible, 
as Aristotle points out, that both men should have had a part in 
it. If Salamis was conquered when Pisistratus was old enough ta 
hold a high military command, Solon was too old to fight. The 
poem, to be sure, could have been written by Solon late in life, 
but there is not the slightest reason for this assumption : it was 
probably merely a " Schlag ins Wasser " like other chauvinistic 
productions of the same sort. It is to be concluded then, that 
not both men, but only one took part in the military campaign: 
which was it ? If Salamis had been conquered by Solon, it would 
never have occurred to any one to bring Pisistratus' name into the 
business ; but if Pisistratus was the conqueror, it is only natural 
that the credit should have been ascribed to Solon because of the 
poem. Therefore the conqueror was Pisistratus. Plutarch's nar- 
rative is an unsuccessful attempt to harmonize the two versions. 
The conquest of Salamis was accomplished in the same war in 
which Pisistratus captured Nisaea ; but Herodotus does not men- 
tion it because tradition had already transferred it to Solon. ^ 
The following may be said in reply to these arguments : 
1. If the tradition is unreliable in Solon's case, it is equally 
unreliable for Pisistratus. But in a matter so important to 
Athens as the acquisition of Salamis, it is more than probable 
that people would remember accurately who deserved the credit 
for it ; and the ancient tradition, beginning, as Beloch points 
out, at a period earlier than Herodotus, was unanimous in favor of 
Solon. It is a significant thing that the only ancient authorities 
who raise the slightest question, Daimachus of Plataea and the 
persons mentioned by Aristotle, refer solely to the military 
command ; no one denies that Solon was the guiding statesman, 

1 According to Toepffer (p. 29), Herodotus knew nothing as yet of the con- 
nection between Solon and the Megarian war. This is a good example of the 
way in which the argument from silence can be used on botU sides. 
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and the very fact that these two expressly deny his military 
leadership tacitly corroborates the rest of the tradition. 

2. In .the second argument Beloch exaggerates both the dis- 
order in Athens and the magnitude of the effort required to 
conquer Salamis. Athens was not in a state of civil war. 
There was indeed profound discontent among the lower classes 
due to the economic stringency and the restraint upon personal 
liberty. It would have been an act of wise policy to distract 
the minds of the people from their personal grievances by unit- 
ing citizens of all classes in a concerted effort against Megara. 
And the population, so united, would have been powerful 
enough to wrest the island from the neighboring city. 

3. Daimachus, as we have seen, may well have been right. 
Aristotle himself, though he asserts that Pisistratus could not 
have been the captain, does not expressly say that Solon w<i%; 
and yet he directly connects the war with Solon. Solon fired 
the people to make the attempt ; the campaign was probably 
conducted by the polemarch who was in office at the time.^ 

4. We may admit that if Pisistratus was really the con- 
queror of Salamis, the authorship of the poem might have 
operated to deprive him of the credit of it and give it to Solon. 
But, on the other hand, the fact that Pisistratus was known to 
be the conqueror of Nisaea, coupled with the fact that Solon 
was not famous for military exploits, would have been sufficient 
to cause some writers to conjecture that it was Pisistratus and 
not Solon who conducted the campaign. The Solonian author- 
ship of the poem cannot properly be used as evidence that some 
one else carried the undertaking through. The only real 
ground for giving Pisistratus the credit is to be found in 
Herodotus' report that he captured Nisaea and otherwise dis- 
tinguished himself. But it is quite unreasonable to suppose 

1 Toepffer (pp. 4 ff.) seems to think that by discrediting the legendary ac- 
counts of the campaign, he proves that Solon had no part in the conquest. But 
the refutation of these circumstantial accounts leaves the more serious arguments 
in support of Solon's participation untouched. 
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that there was only one brief war between Athens and Megara,^ 
and that since Nisaea was captured at a time when Pisistratns 
was old enough to hold a military command, Salamis must 
therefore have been captured at the same time. If there is one 
fact which is abundantly proved by ancient tradition and by 
inherent probability, it is that the feud between Athens and 
Megara lasted for decades, indeed almost for centuries. Beloch 
himself recognizes that the legal proprietorship of Salamis was 
still in dispute at the end of the sixth century. 

When did these signal events occur ? ^ The ancients, with- 
out exception, believed that they occurred before Solon's archon- 
ship, which fell at some time between 594 and 590. If there 
were really inscriptions relating to several circumstances in the 
affair, as we have surmised, there was probably sound reason 
for putting the conquest at this time. There is no reason 
whatever for dating it after the archonship. Furthermore, if 
the course of events was substantially as we have described 
them, and if they actually preceded the archonship, we have a 
plausible explanation of the extraordinary measure by which 
Solon as archon was made supreme dictator in Athens. There 
was nothing else in Solon's earlier life, so far as we know, to 
justify the state in conferring such unbounded power upon him. 
But the affair of Salamis would have won for him the enthusi- 
astic confidence of all ; he had led the state in a patriotic enter- 
prise ; he had earned the admiration of the poor without 
alienating the respect of the rich ; and he had shown a states- 
manlike comprehension of the internal problems for which 
Athens must sooner or later find a solution. 

1 This is made abundantly clear by Meyer (1893, p. 646) and Biusolt (1896, 
p. 221, footnote). 

2 For the date of the poem, Biisolt (1895, p. 217, footnote 2) quotes with 
approval Gudschmid's observation that there is a youthful vigor about the frag- 
ments of Solon's poem, and claims that it is monstrous to attribute the poem to a 
man seventy years of age and a recognized leader in the state. But the poems 
which are known to belong to his later period show as much spirit ; and Wila- 
mowitz' words are worth repeating (1893. I, 268): *'das stilgefiihl, zehn versen 
anzuriechen, diiss sie nur ein jUngling geschrieben haben kiinne, ist etwas was 
ich auch nur von den gottern zu erbitten fiir tiberhehung halten wttrde." 
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DATE OP THE ARCHONSHIP 

There are several direct statements in the ancient authors 
concerning the date of Solon's archonship. Sosicrates (ap. 
Diog. L. i 62) fixes it at 01. 46.3 (594/3). Tatian {adv. Ghraecos 
41) and Clement of Alexandria (^Strom. i 65) assign it to 01. 46 
(596/3) without more precise specification of the year. Suidas 
(«.v. 2oX.a)i/) states: y^ove iirl t^9 fi^ 'OXvfi7ndSo<; (^01. 47 = 
592-589) ol & v^' {01. 56 = 556-553). The records of the 
date which was accepted by Eusebius do not agree with one 
another: the Armenian version gives Abr. 1426 (= 0/.47.2 = 
591); various MSS. of Jerome give Abr. 1421, 1423, 1426 
(= OL 46.1.3.; 47.1.2=596, 594, 592, 591). 

Besides these direct statements, there are two indirect ways 
of coming at the date, as follows: 

Aristotle {Const, of Ath. xiv 1) says that Pisistratus became 
tyrant in the archonship of Comeas, which fell in the thirty- 
second year after the legislation of Solon. Now, according to 
the Parian Marble, Comeas was archon 297 years before Diogne- 
tus (264/3). If 297 is exclusive, the date was 661/0, if it was 
inclusive, 560/59. 

Again, the length of the tyranny in Athens is variously 
given at 49 years (Arist. Const, of Ath. xix 6), 50 years 
(Eratosthenes ap. Schol. Aristoph. Wa%p% 502; Marmor Parium 
56 and 60; Aristotle Const, of Ath. xvii 1, where the reign of 
Pisistratus is given as 33 years, and Const, of Ath. xix 6, where 
the tyranny of his sons is given as 17 years), and 61 years 
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(Arist. Pol. viii 1316 b, 80 ff., where Pisistratus' rule is given 
as 33 years, and the rule of his sons as 18 years). The Pisis- 
tratidae were expelled in 611/10. Therefore, according as the 
figures 49, 60, 51, are regarded as inclusive or exclusive, the 
archonship of Corneas fell in 662/1, 661/0, 660/559, 669/8. 

Proceeding from these dates, we find, according as we take 
the figure 32 as inclusive or exclusive, that the date of Solon's 
legislation was 694/3, 593/2, 692/1, 691/0. If we accept one or 
other of the dates of the Parian Marble (561/0 and 660/69), and 
assume that the figure 32 is inclusive, which is more probable, 
the date of Solon's legislation was either 692/1 or 691/0. 

The following passage appears in Const, of Ath. xiii: SJXoh 
1/09 ik aTToBrjfi'qaavTO^, ert rrj^ iroXeoa^ rerapayfievrj^, iirl fikv erq 
r^TTapa Biriyov iv fiov^la' j^ Be ir^fiTrnp fierh rriv SoXa>i/o9 CLpxh^ 
ou KaTeaTqaav ap^ovra iih rrjv <nd<Tiv^ koX iraXiv erei irdpnrTcp SaA 
rr}V ainrrjv alrlav avapxlav hroirjaav, iierh ik ravra Bid, r&v 
auT&v ')(p6voi)v AafuurCa^ alpeOeU ap^cjp errj Bvo koX Bvo firjva^ 
^p^eVj &>9 i^r)\d0r) fila t^9 ap;^^9. 

Now we know from the Parian Marble (53 f.) that the first 
Pythian ayiov aT€<f>aviTr)^ occurred in the archonship of Dama- 
sias, and it is fairly certain that the date of this first occurrence 
was 582. Since Damasias held office for two years and two 
months, he must have been elected not earlier than 584 nor 
later than 682. 

It now remains to discover the interval between Sofon and 
Damasias. This problem is complicated by the fact that t^ 
irdinrrtp erei may in each case be taken as either inclusive or 
exclusive, and by the difficulty in the interpretation of iih r&v 
ain&v xp6va)v. 

Two meanings have been proposed for Bid, r&v avr&v 'xpovtov: 
(1) "after the lapse of the same length of time"; (2) "im- 
mediately." Others delete the phrase as an interpolation. The 
normal meaning of hd with the genitive in expressions of time 
is " at the end of an interval of," and if we had here StA rov 
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avTov xP^^ov it would unquestionably be equivalent to t^ 
irdfiirrtp Srei irdTuv, Aristotle probably used the plural because 
he was thinking of the several terms of office included in this 
thrice-recurring period. There is no convincing argument in 
favor of the meaning " immediately " ; and deletion is a counsel 
of despair. 

Now a survey of the passage as a whole leads one to suppose 
that Aristotle is indicating three equal divisions in the time 
which elapsed between the archonship of Solon and the first 
year of the archonship of Damasias, marked by two years of 
anarchy. How long were these divisions ? If ire^irrtp was in- 
clusive they were four years each, if exclusive, five years. Ac- 
cording to the regular usage of Aristotle in the Const, of Ath. 
ordinals are inclusive, and we should regard them as inclusive 
here without hesitation if it were not for the four years of peace 
spoken of in the first sentence. But it should be observed that 
in spite of these four years Aristotle takes pains to add the 
phrase /ierA t^i/ apxn^ after t^ irifiirrtp^ which suggests that he 
is following his usual practice of inclusive reckoning. The 
easiest explanation of the number four is that Aristotle had 
first in his mind the threefold division into periods of four years, 
and, wishing to say that there was peace in Athens up to the 
beginning of the ffth year after Solon's archonship (reckoning 
inclusively), he carelessly but naturally said that peace lasted 
tor four years. The most probable interpretation of the passage 
may be presented as follows : 

1. Three yeaTs of peace 

2. First year of anarchy 

3. Interval of three years 

4. Second year of anarchy 
6. Interval of three years 

6. First year of archonship of Damasias 

Total, 12 years. 
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Now since the first year of the arehonship of Damasias 
fell in 584/3, 583/2, or 582/1, the arehonship of Solon must 
have been in 596/5, 595/4, or 594/3. 

Various ingenious attempts have been made to manipulate 
the several lines of evidence in order to make them lead har- 
moniously to some single date, but none of them is convincing. 
The whole structure of argument is essentially unstable because 
there is no single point of support which can be accepted as 
fixed. 

For the whole subject consult Busolt (1895, II, 258, footnote 
3, 301, footnote 3, 311, footnote 2); Beloch (1913, pp. 160- 
166); and Sandys (1912, pp. 60 ff.). 
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THE SEISACHTHEIA 

Plutarch says (^SoL xv. Cf. also Comp. SoL et Publ. iii) 
that Solon's first official act ^ was a cancellation of debts and a 
prohibition of further loans iirl toa9 acofxaaiv^ and that Solon 
had applied to this measure the euphemistic term Seisachtheia,^ 
or " disburdenment." 

Aristotle (^Const. of Ath. vi) limits the measure to the first 
of the two clauses, viz., the cancellation of debts, but he says 
expressly, "they call this measure Seisachtheia " (/caXoOo-ti/, 
with no subject expressed).'^ Now if Aristotle had seen the 
word in a poem or a law of Solon he would have said, " he 
called this measure Seisachtheia." It is necessary to conclude 
therefore that Aristotle did not find it in Solon's own writings; 
and if Aristotle did not find it there, it is probable that it was 
not there at all. 

Again, we observe that there was considerable variation 
among the ancients in their opinion of the meaning of the word. 

Androtion and a few others (ap. Plut. Sol. xv) said that 
the relief which was termed Seisachtheia had been brought about 

1 Wilamowitz (1893, II, p. 62) conjectures that the proclamation ordaining 
the cancellation of debts was substituted by Solon for the usual proclamation 
made by an archon on assuming office, in which he promised that he would pro- 
tect all Athenians in the possession of the property which they held at the time 
of his inauguration (Const, of Ath. Ivi 2). It is not certain, however, that this 
proclamation was the rule so early as the time of Solon. 

< A similar definition of Seisachtheia is found in Diog. Laert. i 45 (\i^p<a<rit 
ffiafjuinav re Kal KTri/jdrutv) ; Apostolius xv 30 ; Philochorus ap. Suidas s.v. Xtia^ 
dx^ia (=frag. 67, F. H. G. I, 393) ; Heracleides Ponticus xepi ToXtrciQif i 6 
(F. H. O. II, 208); Diodorus i 79. 

' Cf . Plut. Sol. XV who quotes Androtion as saying that the poor had given 
the name Seisachtheia to Solon's measures of relief. 
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by the reduction of the legal rate of interest and by a modifica- 
tion of the currency and the prevailing system of measures. 

Plutarch, after his account of the means of relief adopted 

by Solon, goes on to say that though both parties were dissatis- 

H fied at first, they later saw the advantages in the plan and made 

a sacrifice together, calling the sacrifice Seisachtheia. 

\ Apostolius (xv 39) reports a proverb — l€iady(jB€id a-oi fjLrjSd- 

/ j iroT€ yepoiTo — which was quoted to people who owed money and 

had not yet paid it. 

Now if Solon had used it with definite reference to some 
particular measure, it is probable that any reader of the poem 
or law where it appeared could have known with some certainty 
from the context just what measure was meant, and we should 
not have such divergent explanations of. the word as we actually 
find — a cancellation of all debts, a cancellation of same debts, a 
modification in the currency, a reduction in the legal rate of 
interest, and a festival in celebration of a popular reform. It 
is, of course, conceivable that Solon should have used it in a 
poem with reference to his reforms in general, so that the con- 
text would not throw any light on what the reforms really were. 
But in this case it would not have referred to any particular 
measure. 

It is reasonable to conclude, therefore, that Solon did not 
use the word at all, or that if he did, he did not use it as a name 
for some particular measure. In either case we do not need to 
ask the question what measure Solon called Seisachtheia. We 
should say rather that others applied the term to some part or 
the whole of Solon's reforms, and that it was not proper to any 
measure in particular. Most people applied it to the cancella- 
tion of debts ; some to the cancellation of debts together with 
the supplementary law abolishing loans iirl roh a-fofuuriv ; a few 
to other financial reforms which Solon was supposed to have 
introduced. Our proper inquiry is to discover the nature 
of the reforms which Solon actually accomplished, not to 
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decide which one of them has the best right to be called 
Seisachtheia. 

Where the word came from we cannot tell. We may con- 
jecture that it came into existence to voice the demands of some 
radical democratic party in Athens who looked back to Solon as 
the founder of the popular party, applied the term Seisachtheia 
to the services which he had rendered to the people, and made it 
a rallying cry for new ventures in reform. It is an apt expres- 
sion for the aspirations of the lower class, and once bom it was 
destined to live. 

We should now proceed to consider whether any or all of 
the several performances to which the word Seisachtheia was 
popularly applied may justly be attributed to Solon. 

To begin with, we may safely reject the statement that it 
was the name of a festival instituted in honor of Solon's services 
to the state. There is no likely way in which such a fact as this 
could be known to Plutarch or his sources ; neither of the two 
parties in the state was disposed to rejoice over Solon's measures, 
because both were disappointed in them ; and the notion that 
Seisachtheia was the name of a festival arose easily in the case 
of a word of ill-defined meaning like Seisachtheia because of 
the similarity of its formation to that of well-known names of 
festivals. 

We are left, therefore, with the statements that Solon cancelled 
some or all of the outstanding debts in Athens, that he established 
a law prohibiting loans inl toa9 a-tofuurip, that he reduced the 
legal rate of interest, and that he introduced modifications 
in the currency and in the system of weights and measures. 

Now these last two statements, which we have on the author- 
ity of Androtion, will require more extended investigation. But 
it should be observed in passing that they were made by Andro- 
tion because he thought the word Seisachtheia referred to some 
particular thing which required definition and because he re- 
jected for some reason the other and more widely accepted be- 
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lief that the Seisachtheia was a cancellation of debts. These 
considerations cast a little suspicion on Androtion's testimony. 
The first two statements are on a different footing. We 
know beyond a doubt that Solon did something which produced 
precisely the results which would have been produced by a can« 
cellation of debts (pp. 62 ff.). Whether he canceled all out- 
standing debts our evidence does not permit us to say.^ Such 
an act as this, calculated to meet an extraordinary emergency^ 
. could hardly have been written into the permanent body of laws 
which were drawn up by Solon, and it is idle to conjecture how 
such an order was promulgated. But the other action which 
is recorded as supplementary to this first sweeping order, 
namely, the establishing of a law prohibiting loans iirl rol^ 
aiOfAoa-iPy we should confidently expect to find in his finished 
code, and there is no doubt that our ancient authorities knew of 
it from that source. It goes without saying that the act of 
cancellation preceded the more extensive undertaking of re- 
modeling the Athenian constitution; but this particular law 
may well have been published in advance and later given its 
proper place in the completed code. The act of cancellation 
would have had no more than a momentary value, if there had 

1 Dionysius of Halicarnsuisus (v 66) reports a speech of M. Valerius Publi- 
cola in which he refers to the fame which Athens and Solon had won by re- 
mitting the debts of the poor. No one had blamed the city for this measure nor 
called the author of it a demagogue. De Sanctis (1912, pp. 206 ff.) not only re- 
jects Androtion's theory of the Seisachtheia, but also claims that it could not have 
meant the remission of all debts : " Ripugna affatto d'altronde il credere che 
Solone, il quale si atteggiava a rappresentante della giustizia e in nome dellagius- 
tizia rifiutava di procedere ad ima nuova divisionc del suolo, si sia permesso un 
provvedimento cosi rivoluzionario come ima piena abolizione dei debiti, prov- 
vedimento il quale senza dubbio scalzava la * base veneranda ' della giustizia ; 
egli che nelle sue leggi dava amplissima facolt^ di prestare ad interesse. E quindi 
eyidente che il legislatore non aboli i debiti, ma impedi la esecuzione personale e 
dichiar6 semplicemente nulle per sempre le ipoteche pre«e sulle persone dei ditta- 
dini e sui beni. (jli 6 che aecondo lui nessuno pu6 per ragione di denaro essere 
privato della liberty trasmessa dagli avi, nb di quel terreno dov'6 la sua casa col 
f ocolare domestico, che il padre gli ha lasciato e che egli deve rimettere ai figli ; 
onde insomnia il cancellare le ipoteche era per Solone non altix) che un atto di 
giustizia. S'intende che, abolite le ipoteche sulle persone e sui beni, cadevano 
con esse i crediti che n'erano guarentiti." See De Sanctis^ whole discussion of 
the Seisachtheia. 
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not been associated with it a law which was framed to prevent 
the recurrence of a situation requiring so drastic a remedy. 

The following story is told by Aristotle (^CansL of Ath. vi). 
When Solon was on the point of proclaiming the cancellation of 
debts he communicated his purpose to certain persons belonging 
to the upper classes. These men immediately borrowed large 
sums of money and bought large tracts of land. Then when 
debts were declared void, they were left wealthy without the 
obligation of returning the money they had borrowed. This 
was the origin of the group of men who were later called Palaeo- 
pluti. According to some authorities, says Aristotle, Solon 
was privy to this plan and shared in the spoils; but writers 
with democratic sympathies claim that it was done without 
Solon's knowledge, and Aristotle accepts their view on the 
ground that a man who had steadfastly refused the tyranny 
would not have soiled himself with so petty an affair as this. 
Plutarch (^SoL xv. Cf. also Praec. Ger. Reip. 13, p. 807 d) 
tells the same story, adding the^ames of some of the men whom 
Solon acquainted with his plans — Conon, Clinias, and Hip- 
ponicus. These men won the permanent nickname Cluc&fl$«Qpir 
dae. He further relates that Solon had cleared himself of 
blame by immediately relinquishing the debts due to himself, 
which amounted to the sum of five talents.^ 

It is clear both that this story could not have been trans- 
mitted in Solon's poetry and that it is precisely the sort of 
scandal which would be invented by those who were desirous of 
detracting from Solon's reputation. The milder version excul- 
pating Solon from any personal advantage was probably put 
forth by the democrats in answer to the more damaging version. 
One may guess that the families of the Palaeopluti, who are 5 
probably the same set of persons who are called by Lysias (xix ji 
49) Archaeopluti, were accused of having made their fortune in 
some crooked way, and that Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus 

1 In other versions this sum was given as 15 talents (Polyzelus of Rhodes ap. 
Plut. 8oL xv) and 7 talents (Diog. Laert i 45). 
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were known to be the ancestors of certain prominent members 
of the set.^ 

1 Conon, Clinias, and Hipponicus were the ancestors of Conon, Alcibiades, and 
Callias, who were therefore probably reckoned among the men who were called 
Palaeopluti. The word Chreocopidae recalls the significant word Hermocopidae. 
See Busolt (1895, p. 42, footnote). 



APPENDIX 4 
THE LAWS AND THE AXONES 

If we are disposed to doubt the fact that Solon wrote laws 
we find sufficient testimony for it in his own words in ix 18 ff. 

That he himself here uses the word Oeafiov; shows that any 
distinction between 0€a-fio{ and pofioi, by which the former is 
applied to the laws of Draco and the latter to the laws of 
Solon, is the invention of a later age.^ 

What is meant by the phrase Cea/Mtf^ ypd<f>€iv? In later 
times vofiov ypd<f>€iv meant ^^to propose a law," as ylti]<f>UTfia 
ypd<f>€iv meant "to offer a resolution." But it is not likely 
that this technical sense is to be found in Solon's phrase. It 
cannot be supposed that in the rudimentary state of parliamen- 
tary procedure the word ypd<f>€iv had yet acquired any technical 
sense. Furthermore, Solon is speaking of his definite accom- 
plishments : merely to have proposed laws without carrying 
them through would not have been worth recording in his 
poetic apologia pro vita sua. When he says he '* wrote laws," he 
gives the reader to understand that he did something of con- 
siderable importance. We must take him at his word: ypd^iv 
means " to record by incised or written characters." 

Now it should be observed that nothing is said in the sen- 
tence about the character of the laws : they are not called 
Oec/jLoif^ BiKaiov^ or Beafiois ofiolov^ r^ xax^ re xayad^ The 
emphasis of the thought seems to lie on eypayfra rather than on 
Oea/jLoih, The notable achievement was to draw up a written 
code rather than to conceive and promulgate certain new and 

1 For the use of the words 9e0-/i6t and p6fios see Busolt (1895, p. 173, foot- 
note 2). 
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wise laws. The codification (he does not say the laws) was in 
the interest of both classes of citizens.^ Undoubtedly a written 
code is the first requisite for the administration of impartial 
justice. There is no reason to believe that Draco had compiled 
the first code and that Solon had annulled all his laws excepting 
those relating to bloodshed (^Const, of Ath, vii 1; Plut. Sol, 
xvii 1). The fact is that certain laws relating to bloodshed 
and attributed to Draco were known in the fifth century, but 
that all other early laws were attributed to Solon. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that Draco had done nothing but formulate, and 
possibly record in writing, the laws relating to bloodshed. 
Hence the fiction that he had imposed the death penalty for all 
kinds of offenses. The Thesmothetae, if their office had been 
instituted before Solon's time, had probably done no more than 
record the Oeafua which were pronounced by the magistrates 
when they sat in judgment (^Const. of Ath, iii 4). These deafiia 
would serve as precedents, and the collection of them which had 
accumulated could hardly be regarded as a written code in the 
proper sense of the term. It remained for Solon to draw up a 
genuine code and earn the name of father of Athenian laws 
(Plat. Symp, 209 d). 

What was the source of the laws which Solon formed into a 
written code ? In the first place, it is clear that they could not 
have sprung a new and perfect birth from his own brain. The 
Athenians were an old community and had lived long under the 
authority of recognized, though unwritten, rules of custom. 
These rules for the life of the community could not have been 
altogether bad ; they were unstable, indeed, and ill-defined, but 
they must have enjoyed the authority at least of the aypacfyoL 
vofAot, of a later day.^ It was Solon's task, as a legislator pleni- 
potentiary, to grasp these unsubstantial forms of procedure, to 

1 See note on this passage in the commentary. 

2 That Aypatpoi v6fioi were held to be valid before the archonship of Euclides 
(403 II. c.) is shown by the law which was passed at that time expressly forbid- 
ding their recognition in the future (Andocides i 86). 
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embody them in precise terms, and to fix them in a permanent 
record. Neither the Athenians nor any other community would 
have tolerated a complete subversal of their veteran forms of 
procedure. Many of the laws, therefore, in the completed code 
must have been identical in spirit with customs already long in 
force. ^ 

Though we must believe that the earlier unwritten laws of 
Athens formed the core of Solon's code, we must recognize 
quite as fully the broad editorial powers with which Solon was 
intrusted. In dealing with a mass of formless rules, it would 
have been beyond Solon's ability to preserve his formulation free 
from any modification due to his own personal opinion and 
judgment, even if he had desired to do so. Though he had 
tried to do no more than write at the dictation of the past, he 
could not have avoided the necessity of choosing between con- 
flicting precedents, and his own judgments would have formed 
no inconsiderable part of his finished code. 

But we cannot suppose that Solon desired, nor that he was 
expected, merely to transcribe mechanically. He was endowed 
with dictatorial powers to take counsel for the safety of the 
state. There were abuses in plenty to be righted, and it was a 
firm belief with Solon that as abuses came by Bvavofiia^ so peace 
and happiness came by evvofAia. He would therefore have re- 
garded it as his bounden duty both to revise old precedents that 
needed revision and to set up such new laws as were called for 
by the times, to the end that evvofila might prevail in Athens. 

Finally, then, the code must indubitably have contained 
three kinds of laws: (1) those which were identical with laws 
or precedents previously in force ; (2) old laws modified 
or revised; and (3) new laws for which Solon was himself 
responsible. 

1 Plut. Sol.xy 1 : dXX* -g fxkv Apttrrop rip^ o^k ixiiyaytv larpeiav o6di Kaiporoixlav^ 
^fiflBtU ixii <ru7x^oi ravrdraffi xal rapf^as rifp r6\iv dffd€»4(rTepot yimirax rod 
KaroffT^ffou rdXip xal <rvvapyJxraaBai rp6s r6 Apurrop. This observation is both 
shrewd and true. 
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When the important task of codification, conceived and ex- 
ecuted by Solon in the manner described, was finally completed, 
it remained to put the written laws before the world so that 
they should be accessible to all men at all times. This could 
be done only by inscribing them on tablets of wood or stone or 
metal and setting them up in a public place. 

What was the fate of these tablets and the laws inscribed 
upon them ? 

It is not to be doubted that an instrument, so serviceable 
and so hard-won, would have been jealously guarded. But we 
cannot suppose that in the tumultuous civic life of Athens, and 
in an age when reverence for the inviolability of constitutional 
law had not yet been bom, the laws which were written by 
Solon could have continued in use decade after decade without 
supplement and revision. The tradition that Solon bound the 
Athenians by oath to maintain his laws unchanged for a certain 
period of time, ten years according to some (Herodotus i 29), 
one hundred years according to others (Plut. Sol. xxv 1), is a 
testimony that the ancients recognized the inevitability of 
change.^ New laws must have been written, some consistent, 
some inconsistent, with those already standing. And these laws, 
according to the new fashion of inscription, would have been 
set up on tablets by the side of the old. And so, at the end of 
the sixth century, after the rule of Pisistratus^ and his sons and 
the democratic reforms of Clisthenes, we may believe that there 
existed in Athens a body of written laws which resembled the 
code of Solon only as the man resembles the child he used to be. 
It might have been possible still for a critical investigator to 
distinguish the laws of Solon in the larger mass, and with the 
interest of an antiquarian to have restored them as a curious 

1 The inevitability of change and modification is further demonstrated by the 
tradition that Solon left Athens in order not to be compelled to make changes 
himself (Plut. Sol. xxv 4 ; Const, of Ath. xi) . 

2 Herodotus (i 69) says that Pisistratus made no change in the Bitryna^ but this 
is inherently improbable, and Herodotus could not have had any sure knowledge 
of the matter. 
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historical document. But it goes without saying that this was 
not done. Men looked forward to the future, not backward to 
the past, and troubled themselves no longer with the earlier 
stages of their course. It is, indeed, possible, though not likely, 
that the tablets of Solon were accorded special honor and kept 
intact and apart from the tablets on which subsequent legisla- 
tion was recorded. But, on the whole, it is more than prob- 
able that at the end of the sixth century no one, even with the 
acuteness of modern scholarship, could have determined just 
what laws had been the product of Solon's own mind: they 
were lost forever in the mass of pre-Solonian unwritten 
laws which he had formulated and post-Solonian laws which 
had been passed after the institution of his code. There may 
have been, indeed, certain laws which because of their subject 
or some inherent distinguishing mark could have been safely 
attributed to him ; but in the nature of things they must have 
been very few. 

Let us now proceed with the history of Athens in the fifth 
century. Within twenty years after the beginning of the cen- 
tury Athens was overwhelmed by a catastrophe which, while it 
only served to temper the national spirit to hard steel, destroyed 
almost completely at the same time the material city and all 
that was in it. When the Athenians evacuated the city before 
the battle of Salamis, they carried with them to the island of 
Salamis and to the Peloponnesian coast much of their public and 
private property. It is not inconceivable that they saved with 
the rest the tablets on which their laws were inscribed, but it 
must be admitted that this is altogether improbable. The 
sacred objects of religious cult and the necessaries of private 
life would surely have come first; and in the confusion and 
terror of the moment men would not have thought of the writ- 
ten laws, which could easily be replaced if the Athenians really 
survived the threat of annihilation. It is too much to assume 
that when the Athenians found themselves reestablished in their 
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own city and set themselves to repair the ruin wrought by the 
Persians, they still possessed intact and in order the written 
code which had existed before the invasion. But surely they 
would have lost no time in restoring this code as best they 
could from such fragments as survived and from memory; the 
old laws, except those which had become obsolete and inopera- 
tive, were surely inscribed again, in similar if not the same 
terms, upon tablets which were set up in a public place to be 
used as they had been used in the past. There is no record 
that they were subjected to any sort of formal revision, but we 
cannot suppose that the lawyers of the day were restrained by 
undue reverence for the sanctity of a text from making obvious 
corrections and improvements, at any rate in those laws which 
they transcribed from memory. 

Whatever may have been the form of the written laws of 
Athens after the Persian storm had passed, it is certain that 
the old order began anew: the body of jurisprudence was still 
alive and the processes of life imply the constant death of old 
laws and the birth of new. The code was steadily transformed 
and enlarged to meet the changing requirements of the times. 
The tablets containing laws which had fallen into disuse were 
not always destroyed, but were still preserved in the archives of 
the state, to be later unearthed by antiquarians and made the 
subject of learned researches. Probably the old laws of the 
sixth century, as they had been redrafted after the battle of 
Salamis, remained fairly discernible ; but if the authentic work 
of Solon had been practically unrecognizable before the Persian 
wars, certainly we may be sure that by the middle of the fifth 
century there was very little indeed which could be attributed 
to him with any certainty whatever. 

A hint as to the fate of some of the earlier laws is afforded 
by a fragment of the comic poet Cratinus (circa 453 B.C.) 
which is preserved by Plutarch (Sol. xxv 1): irpbf: rod SoXa>i/o9 
Koi ApaxovTO^ otai vvv (fypvyovai ra? Kciypv^ rol^ tcvpffeaiv, Evi- 
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dently some of the tablets on which the earlier laws attributed 
to Solon and Draco were inscribed had fallen into a sad state of 
disrepair and were not preserved with any particular care.^ 

From this time on, we find the practice growing of attrib- 
uting the older laws to Solon or to Solon and Draco. This 
should not surprise us or mislead us into thinking that the laws 
of Solon were actually extant as a whole and definitely recogniz- 
able. It was the universal Greek habit to attribute the great 
works of the past to definite persons without much critical re- 
gard to probability. The name of Solon came to stand for the 
body of early Athenian law. Herodotus (ii 177) and Diodorus 
(i 77, 5) report an Egyptian law which they say was borrowed 
by Solon and incorporated in the code of Athens. In the 
Clouds of Aristophanes (1187 flF.) Pheidippides pretends that the 
name of the last day of the month (ivr) koX via) was instituted 
by Solon as a relief to luckless debtors. In the Birds (1660) a 
law of Solon concerning inheritances is quoted verbatim. 
Finally, in the orators numberless laws are attributed to Solon, 
some of which may be old, but many of which bear unmistakable 
signs of later composition. 

Before we come to the orators, however, there are two decrees, 
belonging to the end of the fifth century, which should be dis- 
cussed for the light they throw on the history of Athenian laws. 

An inscription of the year 409/8 is preserved ((7. /. A, i 61) 
which records the psephisma of a certain Xenophanes. The 
resolution of Xenophanes which was adopted and which is here 
recorded was that the avajpa<f>€h r&v po/jlcop should make a copy 
of Draco's law concerning homicide and set it up before the 

1 Professor W. K. Prentice suggests that Cratinus may be referring to a prac- 
tice similar to one which Ls common in Syria. The Syrian bread is made of meal 
and water without leaven. The ingredients are mixed into a paste, which is then 
spread on a sheet of metal made hot for the purpose, and is thus cooked or 
parched. The word <f>p<ryov<n, would be appropriate for such an operation. All 
this indicates that the Kijppeis may have been made of metal and not necessarily 
of wood. Cf. Pollux viii 128 A4\toi xoXko* /ctX. ; Schol. Aristoph. Birds 1364 
K6p^ti% xaX/cac travlHts ktX. 
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King's Stoa ; and the law itself, or part of it, is inscribed on the 
same stone immediately after the psephisma. Unfortunately 
the stone is so badly mutilated that we cannot tell where the 
original was from which the copy was made. But there is no 
question that the law was definitely believed to have been written 
by Draco. 

In the year 403, after the restoration of the democracy, there 
was a complete revision of the laws, of which we are told by 
Andocides (i 81 ff.).^ It appears that a measure was adopted 
to meet the immediate emergency, providing that a commission 
of twenty should direct the affairs of the city until definite laws 
could be established ; meantime the laws of Solon and the Oea/ioi 
of Draco should be in force. But, Andocides continues, it was 
discovered that many persons were liable to punishment for 
offenses committed unknowingly against the laws of Solon and 
Draco because they had been ignorant of these laws. It was 
decided therefore to subject the whole body of laws to a careful 
scrutiny and to set up in the Stoa those laws which were finally 
passed and accepted. The psephisma of Tisamenus which 
appears in the text of Andocides, making the proposals which 
Andocides refers to, may be spurious or it may be authentic. 
But it adds little to what can be inferred from Andocides' own 
words. It appears from all this that laws which were known 
as the laws of Solon and Draco were still on record, but that 
they had sunk into disuse and were little known, and that a 
new and official code was set up, which, though it was founded 
on the earlier laws, had been subjected to a revision so 
thoroughgoing that it was practically a new creation. Though 
the original copies of the old laws may not have been destroyed 
they could hardly be quoted thereafter as valid in legal 
disputes. 

It should now be clear what opinion we ought to hold of the 

I The rule of the Thirty may have been as disastrous a period for the con- 
tinuity of the Athenian laws as the period of the Peisian invasion itself. Cf. 
especially SchoL Aeschines i 30. 
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laws quoted by the orators of the fourth century and attributed 
to Solon or Draco. It would be rash and even absurd to main- 
tain that any one of these laws is identical with any one of the 
laws written by Solon two hundred years before.^ Indeed, the 
orators themselves were probably not deceived in this matter.^ 
They attribute laws often enough to Solon and Draco, but quite 
as often they speak of "the lawgiver" without a name, or of " the 
lawgivers of those times." The name of Solon is used as the 
collective term for the legislative activity of the past,^ and is 
introduced partly through the Greek desire for a personal hero, 
partly for the purpose of reenforcing the orator's argument be- 
fore the court by the authority of the great name of the father 
of Athenian laws. 

Besides the laws which are referred to by the orators and 
those which are incorporated in the text of their speeches, a 
large number of laws attributed to Solon are to be found in 
Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius and more still may be gathered 
here and there in Greek and Roman literature. We also have 

1 The following may be noted as examples of the confusion and uncertainty 
about laws. Diogenes Laertius (i 65) quotes a law of Solon and then adds that 
Lysias attributed it to Dra<x). Isocrates (xii 144) says that the laws are at 
present in a state of confusion and full of inconsistencies ; it is impossible to tell 
at a glance which are serviceable and which are not. In Istros (frag, xxxv) 
there is an allusion to a law forbidding the export of figs, without any mention 
of its author ; elsewhere it is attributed to Solon. Schol. Aeschines i 39 says 
that the laws of Draco and Solon were destroyed (Xvfialptadai) by the Thirty ; 
later the laws which had been lost were restored and new ones were set up. 
That even the Btafwl were not a fixed and unchanging body of laws is shown by 
the ephebic oath in Pollux viii 106. 

2 Demosthenes (xviii 6) seems to have a clear idea of what Solon had done ; 
ol pdfioi ow 6 ridels i^ ^PXV^ X6\(ap, eCpovt S>v iffjup Kal drffMTiKds, oi; fiSvop rifi ypd}//at 
Kvplovs (fiCTo 8€Tp tJpai, dXXd xal rt} roi>f dixd^pras dfuafiOKipai. The act of writing 
them down was the great thing. In Demosthenes xxiv 142 we seem to have a 
definition of the laws of Solon : rodt roO XhXcapot pdfjLovs rods rdXau HtHoKiiuurfiipovt 
o\n ol Tpiryopoi f0€PTo, The implication is that the older laws of Athens were all 
included under the name of Solon, and that there was no real belief that they 
were all written by him, though it may have been thought that they were col- 
lected by him. 

' In [Demosthenes] bd 49 f. the statement is made that the laws of Solon 
are used by the greater part of the Greek world. This can only mean that the 
laws of other states were modeled upon or resembled the laws of Athens, and 
'* the laws of Solon *' means ** the ancestral laws of democratic Athens.^* 
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the names of a number of Greek writings now lost which must 
have been monographs on the very subject of the laws.^ 

From this it appears that from the fourth century B.C. the 
laws of Athens received much attention from scholars. Are we 
to suppose that they had access to any authoritative source of 
information concerning the laws of Solon himself ? Is it likely 
that after the checkered career of Athenian laws during the sixth 
and fifth centuries it was possible even for scholars to discern 
the veritable laws of Solon ? Unquestionably no. We may ad- 
mit that even after the revision of the code under Euclides they 
could still have consulted the earlier records on which the new 
code was founded. But this, as we have seen, would have 
brought them very little nearer the truth. A review of the laws 
discussed by Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, who must have 
drawn their information from Didymus and other earlier writers, 
is enough to convince the reader that they are not the work of 
a single lawgiver, but rather a collection of early laws dating 
from various times and springing from various conditions of 
society. That many of them were old is shown by the interest 
taken in them by the lexicographers, as well as by a passage in 
the Daitaleis of Aristophanes (fr. 222 Kock). Lysias also 
(x 15 flf.) quotes from several laws, which he attributes to Solon, 
passages containing obsolete words whose meaning he expounds. 

It appears that the older laws in Athens were recorded on 
tables called icvp^ei^ and a^ovei. There are several descriptions 
of these objects in the ancient authors, lexicographers, and 
scholiasts, but they are not consistent with one another.^ Ap- 
parently no one had taken the trouble to describe them as long 
as every one knew what they were. Later some thought the 
Kvp^eL^ and a^ove: were identical; others distinguished them in 
various ways. It was generally agreed that an a^a>i/, as its 
name implies, was a contrivance which revolved on an axis, 

1 See p. 21 and the list in Sondliaus (1909). 

2 On K^pficis and A^ves see Busolt (1895, p. 290, footnote 8). 
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vertical or horizontal, so that any one consulting the inscription 
could read it through without moving from his place. Such a 
device as this would naturally have been made of wood, or it 
might even have been made of met^il plates set in a wooden 
frame. Hut there is evidence to show that there were also re- 
volving tables of stone. 

A curious wedge-shaped fragment of marble was found in 
Athens in 1885 which some think was part of an axon (^C.I.A. iv 
559). It is inscribed on two opposite faces, and though the in- 
scription is too much mutilated to yield any meaning whatever 
it is possible to see that on one face the writing read from the 
top to the bottom and on the other from the bottom to the top. 
The character of the letters serves to prove that the inscription 
belongs to the first half of the fifth century. Kumanudis ^ very 
plausibly conjectures that the fragment was part of a stone im- 
itation of the earlier type of wooden axones. According to his 
reconstruction, the axon was a contrivance revolving on a hori- 
zontal axis, so formed that a vertical cross-section would re- 
semble a four pointed star, thus: 




If the reader stood before this machine and turned it around as 
he read, it is easy to see why the writing should run from the 
top to the bottom on one face of each wedge and from the bot- 
tom to the top on the other. This was certainly a clumsy and 
heavy contrivance in stone, and the only reason people could 
have had for making it is that they were imitating in durable 
material a familiar and convenient wooden type. 

1 'E^rifiepli * ApxaioXoyiKifi, III (1885) 215 ff. 
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The only important conclusion from all this is a corrobora- 
tion of the claim previously made that there was no sure and 
continuous existence of the unmodified Solonian code from the 
beginning of the sixth century to the end of the fifth. When 
Aristotle says that the laws of Solon were immediately inscribed 
on the Kvpfiei^ and Plutarch says they were immediately in- 
scribed on a^opei^ they were making assertions which could not 
be supported by any real evidence. Since many of the old 
Athenian laws were in Aristotle's time still preserved on Kvp^ei^ 
and aJ^ove; and since the whole body of early law was attrib- 
uted to Solon, they naturally assumed that his laws had origi- 
nally been published in this way.^ Plutarch says (^Sol. xxv 1) 
that fragments of amoves were still preserved in his time, and 
there is no reason to doubt his statement. But it would be a 
piece of wild credulity to believe that these were fragments of 
axones on which the laws of Solon had been originally inscribed. 

The general conclusion is as follows. The laws attributed to 
Solon by the orators, by Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius, and by 
other ancient writers belonged to the body of ancient Athenian 
law which was still in existence at the end of the fifth century. 
This body of law was of two centuries' growth, and was the 
creation of many minds and of many times. Incorporated in it 
were no doubt some of the laws written by Solon, though prob- 
ably in a greatly modified form. It is not only wrong to 
assume that all laws attributed to Solon are actually by his 
hand unless the contrary can be proved, but it is also rash and 
uncritical to admit the Solonian authorship of any law unless its 
authenticity can be shown by indubitable proofs. 

1 Plutarch {Sol. xix 8) quotes the exact words of the eighth law of the thir- 
teenth axon, which begins 'ArLfjuav 6<roi dn/uoi ^aav irplv Ij 26Xwva Ap^i. The 
reference to a definite axon does not prove that this is a genuine law of Solon, 
but simply that it was one of the ancient laws recorded on the axones which 
were in existence at the end of the fifth century. Even the name of Solon does 
not prove its authenticity : indeed the law reads as if it were passed at some time 
subsequent to Solon in the interest of the descendants of Athenians who had been 
disfranchised before the archonship of Solon. 
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CHANGES IN WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND CURRENCY 

AND IN THE CALENDAR 

The principal and only direct evidence for the reforms 
which Solon is supposed to have introduced in the Athenian 
currency and in the system of weights and measures, is to be 
found in the two following passages.^ 

Const, of Ath. x: "These, then, would seem to be the demo- 
cratic innovations which were embraced in the Solonian code. 
Equally democratic in their nature were the cancellation of 
debts, which was effected before the legislation, and the en- 
larged standard in weights, measures, and currency, which was 
introduced afterwards. Under Solon the measures were made 
larger than the Pheidonian measures, and the mina, which had 
previously been equivalent in weight to seventy drachmae, was 
brought up to the full standard by the addition of the necessary 
thirty. The coins of early times were two-drachma pieces. 
Solon also established a system of weights in correspondence 
with the coinage, so that sixty-three minae made a talent; and 
this increase of three minae was distributed proportionately 
among the stater and other divisions of the talent." 

Plut. SoL XV : " Some writers, of whom Androtion is one, 
say that the welcome relief which came to the poorer classes, 
was effected, not by a cancellation of debts, but by a reduction 
in the rate of interest, and that they gave the name Seisachtheia 
to this public benefaction and to two other acts which accom- 

1 On the refonn in the weights, measures, and currency, see Busolt (1805, 
pp. 262-264); Seeck (1904, p. 181); Lehmann-Haupt (1906, p. 807, footnote 2); 
De Sanctis (1912, pp. 218 ff.); Beloch (1913, pp. 833 ff.). 
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panied it, the enlargement of the standards of measurement and 
the settlement of monetary values. Previously the mina had 
consisted of seventy-three drachmae ; Solon ordained that it 
should consist of one hundred. The result of this was that 
the nominal value of the coins paid in discharge of a debt re- 
mained the same, but the real value was lowered; those who 
had debts to pay were greatly benefited, while at the same time 
the creditors suffered no loss." 

Other evidence for early Attic currency and early systems 
of weights and measures is to be derived from scattered state- 
ments in ancient literature and especially from extant coins and 
metallic weights. It will be necessary first to discover just 
what Androtion and Aristotle understood these changes to be, 
and then to inquire whether their statements are in accord 
with the knowledge which we gain from other sources. 

We observe, first of all, that there is a marked similarity be- 
tween the two passages. The same words are used and the in- 
crease in the number of drachmae in a mina is described in the 
same way. It is fair to assume that Plutarch is quoting, in 
part at least, the exact words of Androtion, and that Androtion 
served as one of the sources of Aristotle. But, at the same 
time, there are striking divergences. Androtion declares that 
the reforms which he describes were an essential part of the 
Seisachtheia; Aristotle says explicitly that they were introduced 
even later than the publication of the laws. According to 
Androtion, the number of drachmae in a mina before the change 
was 73 ; according to Aristotle it was 70. Androtion speaks of 
an increase only in measures ; Aristotle extends the increase to 
weights and coins. Aristotle adds details which are not in Plu- 
tarch's quotation from Androtion. The definiteness of the 
statements in both authors is sufficient to show that they were 
writing of something about which they believed they had defi- 
nite knowledge, and they are evidently writing about the same 
thing. The questions then present themselves : First, what 
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were the facts about the weights, measures, and currency which 
they are attempting to convey ? Second, whence did they learn 
these facts ? Third, how can we account for the differences be- 
tween the two reports ? The attempt to answer these questions 
may lead us, for a moment, rather far from Solon and his poli- 
cies, but it is necessary as a preliminary to a proper under- 
standing of Solon's part in the matter. 

How, then, could Androtion, and Aristotle after him, know 
anything about the precise nature of changes made by Solon in 
the first decade of the sixth century ? We think first, as usual, 
of Solon's own poems. But there is no trace of evidence on 
this subject in the fragments that remain, and we must confess 
that Solon would have scarcely imposed on his Muse the drudg- 
ery of describing monetary and metrological reforms. Were 
the new regulations written into the laws and inscribed on the 
Axones ? Aristotle says plainly that whatever was done touch- 
ing weights, measures, and currency, was done after the codi- 
fication of the laws was complete. Where else shall we turn ? 
When these two sources fail us, we must be very cautious indeed 
about accepting the statements of the biographers. It is not 
beyond the range of possibility that there should have been 
preserved upon stone the standards of measurement employed at 
an earlier day ; there may have been weights of stone or metal, 
preserved as curiosities ; there were undoubtedly coins which 
had been minted two or three hundred years before Androtion's 
time. If all of these earlier standards were regarded as pre- 
Solonian, and if the standards of Androtion's day were regarded 
as the result of Solon's reforms, it was easy, by simple calcula- 
tions, to determine exactly what the Solonian reforms were. 
We must conclude, then, that Androtion derived his exact 
information from an examination of the standards of weight, 
measure, and currency which prevailed in Athens and else- 
where in his own day, and of such ancient coins and weights as 
were preserved in private ownership or in temple treasures. 
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Let us now look more closely at the statements which are 
actually made about the changes. 

According to Plutarch's quotation, the mina had first con- 
sisted of 73 drachmae and was then increased to 100 drachmae. 
Does this imply that drachmae were reduced in weight or that 
the mina was increased ? Obviously the former, because An- 
drotion claimed that the change would be of advantage to 
debtors. We may, therefore, draw up the following table : 

73 old drachmae = 1 standard mina 
100 new drachmae = 1 standard mina 
60 standard minae = 1 standard talent 
4380 old drachmae = 1 standard talent 

Aristotle speaks of an increase in the currency. This in- 
crease must be either in the unit of weight or in the number of 
coins. If Aristo tle holds the same view as Androtion, he mus t 
^"^L^^jj^ mean increase in th ft mimbftr nf nnina. Later he says that one 

talent will be equal to 63 minae. But a talent of 63 minae is 
quite unheard of, and unless we are compelled to recognize such 
a talent here we should be glad to explain the matter in another 
way. Besides, Aristotle himself, in the last sentence, tacitly 
assumes that the talent contains only 60 minae. Let us assume 
then what he means is that a talent, which consists of 60 new 
minae of 100 drachmae, is equal to 63 old minae of 70 drachmae. 
This may be presented in tabular form thus : 

70 old drachmae = 1 old mina 
100 new drachmae = 1 new mina 

60 new minae = 1 standard talent 

63 old minae = 1 standard talent 

4410 old drachmae = 1 standard talent 

Now, since 1 talent = 60 x 100 or 6000 drachmae, 

we may write 

4410 old drachmae = 6000 new drachmae 
or 73^ old drachmae = 100 new drachmae 
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Here, then, we have substantial agreement between the 
two reports. Only, Aristotle allows an increase in the weight 
of the mina and implies an increase in the weight of the 
talent, while Androtion confines the change to a decrease in 
the weight of the drachma.^ In order to see which theory 
of the change was the correct one, let us turn to external 
evidence. 

In Greece in the sixth century there were two principal 
systems of currency, the Aeginetan and the Euboean. Coins 
of the Aeginetan standard, whether they were minted in Aegina 
or elsewhere, were in use throughout the Peloponnese, in the 
greater part of the mainland of Greece, and in the islands of the 
southern Aegean. Coins of the Euboean standard were current 
in the cities of Euboea and in their colonial domain, that is, the 
Chalcidice, Sicily, and Italy. It was formerly supposed that 
these two systems differed in the unit of weight, but that in 
both alike a talent consisted of 60 minae and a mina of 100 
drachmae. But we know now, from an inscription discovered 
at Delphi, that the Aeginetan mina consisted of 70 drachmae.* 
Furthermore, it is now fairly certain that the silver mina was of 
a fixed value throughout Greece until the time of Alexander 
and that the Aeginetan, Euboean, and other systems of currency 
differed only in the division of the mina. We hear of Aeginetan 
'drachmae and staters but not of Aeginetan silver minae and 
silver talents, which were identical with Euboean silver minae 
and silver talents. There was an Aeginetan commercial mina 
which differed from the Aeginetan .and Euboean silver mina. 
But in Athens the commercial weights were brought into corre- 
spondence with the coin weights, as Aristotle was aware. As 

^ This method of reconciling the two passages is due to De Sanctis (1912, 
pp. 222 ff.). For the general subject see Hultsch, Oriechiache und rdmiacJie 
Metrologie (ed. 2). Tina contains the ancient evidence and references to modern 
works which had appeared before the date of publication. For later studies of 
the Athenian currency see Head, Historia Numorum^ ed. 2, and for systems of 
weights, Pemice, Griechische Gewichte^ Berlin, 1894. 

s For further proof see Beloch (1913, p. 886). 
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the Aeginetan mina was divided into 70 drachmae, so the 
Euboean was divided into 100. 
L Now it seems practically certain that both Androtion and 
I Aristotle are describing a transition from the Aeginetan cur- 
(I rency to the Euboean. Scholars had reached this same conclu- 
sion even before the discovery of the Delphic inscription. We 
know that the permanent Attic standard, which was widely 
adopted throughout the Greek world, was the same as the Eu- 
boean. And we must conclude from the passages now before us 
that Athens in earlier times had employed the Aeginetan stand- 
ard. Aristotle seems to be correct in the figure 70, but wrong 
in the value of the mina ; Androtion, conversely, gives the 
wrong figure 73, and keeps the mina at a fixed value. And yet 
they find almost the same number of drachmae in a talent. 
These irregularities have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
The following explanation, which is offered by Beloch, is plau- 
sible. Androtion gave 73J as the number of old drachmae in a 
mina, deriving this figure from the weight of Aeginetan 
drachmae (or didrachms) current in his time or from the rate of 
exchange. Plutarch in quoting dropped the fraction. Aris- 
totle read Androtion and misunderstood him, thinking that the 
mina and talent had been increased in weight, the mina from 
ISl to 100 drachmae, the talent from 60 x 13^ or 4410 to 6000 
drachmae. But Aristotle knew that the Aeginetan mina was 
divided into 70, not 73J drachmae. So, in order to .correct 
Androtion's statement, he said that the mina was raised from 
70 to 100 drachmae, and the talent from 60 minae to 63 (old) 
minae. This gave him the same result — a talent of 4410 old 
drachmae. 

Next Aristotle says that the coins of early times were two- 
drachma pieces. This statement is made because the standard 
Attic coin, possibly from the very beginning of coinage in 
Athens, was the tetradrachm. But does he mean that the di- 
drachm was in use before Solon's time and that Solon introduced 
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the tetradrachm; or that the coins in use for a number of years 
after the Solonian reforms were didrachms? We cannot say. 
There are plenty of Aeginetan didrachms extant and plenty of 
Euboean didrachms. There are no coins which can be definitely 
assigned to Attica earlier than the tetradrachms, and it is not 
known when coins were first struck in Attica. 

So much for the currency. What was done in the matter 
of the measures? Both Aristotle and Androtion assert that 
they were enlarged, and Aristotle adds that they were made 
larger than the Pheidonian measures (for the value of the Phei- 
donian measures, see Beloch, 1913, pp. 348, 349), which, he 
implies, were previously in use in Athens. Now concerning the 
relation between Athenian and Pheidonian measures Aristotle 
could not have been wrong, because the Pheidonian measures 
were still in use in some parts of Greece in his day, and it was 
a simple matter to compare them with the Athenian measures. 
It was formerly supposed that the Pheidonian and Aeginetan 
measures were identical ; but since the Aeginetan measures 
were larger than the Athenian, they were unquestionably 
larger then the Pheidonian. Whether the Pheidonian meas- 
ures were actually in use in Athens in early times is quite 
uncertain; Aristotle probably had no means of discovering 
the truth. 

If we review the results of this discussion, we see that Solon 
was credited with the introduction into Athens of the Euboean 
custom of dividing the silver mina into 100 drachmae. He also 
established a system of commercial weights which was in corre- 
spondence with the coin weights, i.e., a market mina was iden- 
tical with a silver mina and a market talent with a silver talent. 
Larger market talents, we know, were also in use, but they too 
belonged to the same system, being equal to one and one half or 
two times the silver talent. The Athenian measures, which 
were the same as the Euboean measures, were also in corre- 
spondence with the weights, as follows: 
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1 ft. = 297 -298 mm. 
1 medimnos = twice the cube of the ft. = 52.4 1. 
1 metre tea = 1^ times the cube of the ft. =39.3 1. 
1 talent (1st) = the water-weight of the cube of the ft. 

= 26.2 kg. 
1 talent (2d) = the water-weight of the metretes. 
1 talent (3d) = the water-weight of the medimnos. 

Before the introduction of this complete system, we are 
told that the Athenians used the Aeginetan coinage, presumably 
the Aeginetan weights, and the Pheidonian measures. The 
change was evidently a great step forward in the direction of 
orderliness and convenience. This may have been its only pur- 
pose. But there is undoubtedly something significant in the 
fact that the old order was Aeginetan and Peloponnesian, while 
the new was Euboean and Ionian. Aegina and Athens were 
inveterate enemies. Chalcis and Eretria were the friends of 
Athens. Scholars have seen, therefore, a shrewd stroke of 
policy in the change (see U. Koehler, Mitth. d. arch. Inst, X, 
1885, 151 ff.). The Chalcidice, Sicily, and Italy were under 
the Euboean influence, and Athens could extend her commerce 
to those regions far more successfully if she adopted their stand- 
ards of weight and coinage. In return for their timber and 
grain, Athens could send them oil and manufactured goods. 
These are sound reasons for the change and they are far more 
plausible than the reason which Androtion offered and which 
must have been only a guess. These reasons might have been 
in the mind of a statesman like Solon who had had experience 
in trade. But is there anything to show that they were really 
the personal reasons of an economic reformer, and not simply 
the impersonal causes which grew out of the natural economic 
development of the state ? 

It has been the habit in ancient and modem times to call 
the system of weights and measures which was in use in Athens 
throughout the great period of her history, the Solonian system- 
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The psephisma of Tisamenus quoted by Andocides (Myst. 83 
woXiTeveaOai *A0rjva(ov^ Karct tA irdrpia^ vofiot^ Si j^aOcu toZ? 
2JXq)i/o9 fcal fierpoi^ Kal araOfioh^ refers to the laws of Solon and 
his weights and measures. But the consideration of possible 
sources of Androtion and Aristotle showed clearly enough that 
there was nothing more tangible than tradition to connect the 
name of Solon with the changes which actually took place. It 
was evidently the Athenian practice to ascribe to Solon the 
system of weights, measures, and currency just as they ascribed 
to him any law which could not be ascribed to any one else. 
That Solon did not really do what they thought he did, seems 
likely on the following grounds : 

1. Since there was actually a change, it was inevitable that 
it should b^ attached to the greatest available name, just as the 
earliest coinage of Athens was attached to Theseus, and a 
system of weights and measures to Pheidon of Argos. 

2. It is much more likely that such a change should come 
about gradually, to meet new commercial needs, than that it 
should be effected with the definite purpose of bringing about a 
commercial change. 

3. There would have been no great advantage for Athens 
in changing from the Aeginetan to the Euboean system. If 
Athens was commercially at a disadvantage in competition with 
Aegina, she would have been equally at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with Chalcis and Eretria. 

4. It seems hardly likely that Solon could by formal decree 
have effected a change from one system of weights and measures 
to another, unless the change had really been working itself out 
naturally for some time; and if this was the case, Solon de- 
serves no credit for the change. There were no machines or 
dies of standard size to interfere with a natural transfer from 
one system to the other. When trade had once been established 
with countries of the Euboean domain, it required no extraor- 
dinary statesmanship to provide for the coining of money which 
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would serve the new needs. The thing could be done on the 
motion of one man as well as another. The only effective form 
of arbitrary action would have been the actual issue of coins of 
the new standard. But there is no certainty that any coins of 
any kind were minted in Athens till after Solon's time. 

On these grounds it must be concluded that the Solonian 
authorship of the reforms in the system of weights, measures, 
and currency is far too uncertain to justify us in letting it 
weigh in the balance in our judgment of the man and his career. 

The Solonian authorship of the changes attributed to him by 
Aristotle has already been looked upon with suspicion by Otto 
Seeck. But his discussion includes much that is fanciful, with 
unjustified assumptions leading to unjustified conclusions. 

Plutarch attributes to Solon certain changes in the Athenian 
Calendar. " Observing," he says (^Sol. xxv, Perrin's transla- 
tion), " the irregularity of the month, and that the motion of the 
moon does not always coincide with the rising and setting of the 
sun, but that often she overtakes and passes the sun on the same 
day, he ordered that day to be called the Old and New, assigning 
the portion of it which preceded the conjunction to the expiring 
month, and the remaining portion to the month that was just be- 
ginning. . . . After the twentieth he did not count the days by 
adding them to twenty, but by subtracting them from thirty, on 
a descending scale, like the waning of the moon." This is ob- 
viously an invention to explain the two features of the calendar 
which are mentioned. Such things as these would not have found 
a place in any record, and there is no way, so far as we can see, by 
which Plutarch or his sources could have actually known that 
Solon made such innovations. The peculiarities, for which an 
origin was sought, were more likely the result of popular habit. 
The attribution of them to Solon may rest entirely on the 
fooling of Pheidippides in the Clouds of Aristophanes (1187 ff.), 
who claims that the cvt) koX via was devised by Solon as a popu- 
lar measure to provide a respite for men who were threatened 
with a lawsuit. 
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The evidence for Solon's travels is as follows : (1) that he 
went abroad after his archonship : Herodotus i 29 ; Const, of 
Ath. xi, xiii ; Plut. SoL xxv ; (2) that he went abroad because 
of the threatened tyranny of Pisistratus : Diog, Laert. i 50 ; 
Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599 e ; Schol. Dem. xlv 64 ; (3) that he 
visited jE^yp^ ; Herodotus i 29 ; Plat. Tim. 21 e; Co7i%t. of Ath. 
xi; Plut. Sol. xxvi ; Plut. de Is. et 0%. 10, 354 e ; Diog. Laert. 
i 60 ; Schol. Plat. loc. cit. Cyprus : Herodotus v 113 ; Plut. SoL 
xxvi; Diog. Laert. i 50; Schol. Plat. loc. cit.; Schol. Dem. 
loc. cit. Cilicia: Diog. Laert. i 51 ; Schol. Plat. loc. cit.; Schol. 
Dem. loc. cit. Miletus: Plut. Sol. vi. Sardis: Herodotus 129; 
Diodorus ix 2, 26 ; Plut. Sol. xxvii ; Plut. quomodo advlator 15, 
58 e ; Diog. Laert. i 50 ; Schol. Plat. loc. cit. 

Did he go abroad at all ? 

It is a familiar fact that foreign travel is often included in 
the ancient biographies of distinguished men, and that by this 
means meetings and interviews with distinguished foreigners 
were explained. One is inclined to suspect, therefore, that the 
travels of Solon were invented, partly for their own sake, 
partly to account for the interviews with Croesus and Thales. 
Consequently evidence from his own poems, direct or indirect, 
must be sought. 

1. Aristotle's words in Const, of Ath. xi sound as if they were 
a paraphrase of statements made by Solon himself : ** he went 
to Egypt, partly for the purpose of trade, partly for sight- 
seeing, saying that he would not return for ten years, and giv- 

207 
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ing as his reason his belief that it was not right for him to stay 
and explain his laws, but that every one should do what was 
prescribed." Other reasons are added by Aristotle which he 
manifestly gathered from Solon's own writings. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that Solon wrote a poem in which he dealt 
with the conditions in Athens following his legislation and 
announced his determination to go abroad for ten years, for 
business and pleasure, and in particular to visit Egjrpt. There 
is nothing to prove the existence of such a poem. These several 
features had appeared previously in Herodotus, viz., an absence 
of ten years, sight-seeing as a motive, Egypt as a destination. 
The motive of trade is added by Aristotle with some emphasis, 
as if he had read Herodotus' words and felt that they were 
inadequate as a description of the occupations of Solon during 
his travels. The three features supplied by Herodotus might 
well be inventions : the number ten agrees with the number of 
years during which, according to Herodotus, the laws were to 
remain in force ; sight-seeing is an easily invented motive for 
travel in the case of one of the Wise Men ; Egypt was the 
place to which all wise men resorted. The whole case, there- 
fore, hangs on the accuracy of Aristotle's words, " saying that 
he would not return for ten years " : either this statement was 
found in a poem, or it was inferred from the tradition. This 
path, therefore, does not bring us to any sure evidence. 

2. Plutarch states that Solon went to Egypt and "spent 
some time, as he himself says, ' at the outpouring of the Nile, 
hard by the Canobic shore.' " Does this mean that Solon said 
he spent some time in Egypt ? Or is it Plutarch who says that 
he spent some time in a place which somewhere in his poems he 
describes in the words quoted? A literal interpretation of 
Plutarch's statement supports the former ; but we cannot be 
sure that he did not mean the latter. If the first alternative is 
the true one, it would appear that Plutarch is quoting from a 
poem written after the visit to Egypt, and in that case it could 
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not be the poem which might have served as the source for 
Aristotle, unless Aristotle too derived his information from a 
poem written after Solon's visit to Egypt and not from one 
written before. Now since Solon might easily have written 
the line which Plutarch quotes without ever having left Athens, 
we are again left without any sure evidence. 

8. Herodotus states that Solon visited Philocyprus in Cyprus 
and that in an elegiac poem (& hreai) he spoke in the highest 
terms of that prince. Here we have a definite reference to a 
poem by Solon. Can we believe that Herodotus learned of the 
visit to Cyprus in this poem ? Let us turn to Plutarch's ac- 
count of the matter. After describing what Solon is supposed 
to have done in Cyprus, Plutarch continues : " Solon himself 
makes mention of this consolidation. In his elegies, namely, he 
addresses Philocyprus, and says," — here follows xxv. It can 
hardly be doubted that this quotation is a- portion, probably the 
close, of the very poem referred to by Herodotus. Without 
the evidence of Herodotus, we might be tempted to think that 
Plutarch's quotation was a forgery based on the legend of a 
visit to the town of Soli in Cyprus. But with the mutual cor- 
roboration of Herodotus and Plutarch, we may safely assert 
that Solon visited Cyprus at any rate. 

The question, then, whether Solon went abroad at all, must 
be answered in the affirmative. 

Where did he go ? 

Since the fact of his travels has been established, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that the literal interpretation of Plutarch's 
statement which was quoted above should be accepted : Solon 
himself said that he spent some time in Egypt. That he went 
to Egypt before he went to Cyprus, is probable from the fact 
that in xxv he seems to contemplate a direct return to Athens. 
Herodotus says that Solon visited the court of Amasis in Egypt. 
But this is chronologically quite improbable since the reign of 
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Amasis fell between 569 and 525, and Solon was almost cer- 
tainly at home again in Athens before the beginning of his 
reign. In ii 177 Herodotus says that Solon derived his law 
against idleness from a law of Amasis. 

It has been shown that he went to Cyprus. Here, accord- 
ing to Plutarch (^SoL xxvi), he persuaded Philocyprus to move 
his city from an unfavorable location on a height to a more ad- 
vantageous situation in the plain, and assisted him in the 
reorganization of the city. Out of gratitude to Solon, Philo- 
cyprus changed the name of the city from Aipeia to Soli. 
Where could Plutarch have learned these facts ? Either from 
Solon's poem or from the record of some Cyprian tradition. He 
himself quotes the fragment of Solon's poem as evidence for 
Solon's reorganization of the city (^avvoiKiafjuk^; but the only 
thing in the way of evidence afforded by the poem is the word 
olKurfjuk itself, which does not necessarily imply a reorganization 
of the city under Solon's guidance. If, therefore, Plutarch had 
the whole poem before him, it is fair to conclude that he could 
find no better evidence than the passage he quotes. He may, 
of course, have simply copied the fragment from his source; 
but it is more than likely that the quotation was made in the 
source for the same purpose. It is more than likely, then, 
that there was no real evidence for Plutarch's statements in the 
poem itself. That a Cyprian tradition is at the bottom of 
the thing is indicated by Plutarch's preliminary statement 
that the city had been founded by Demophon, the son of 
Theseus. It looks as if an account of the ktio-l^ of the city, of 
the familiar type, lay at the back of the whole story. If there 
had been any interesting information in the poem, it would have 
been natural for Herodotus to mention it in the passage where 
he alludes to the poem. If the story depends on a Cyprian 
tradition, we cannot accept it as true. It way, indeed, be true; 
but it is too easy to see how a tradition like this could have 
originated without any real foundation in truth, for us to accept 
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it as genuinely historical. The nucleus of the tradition may be 
found in the following. (1) The similarity between the name 
of Solon and the name of the city of Soli. It cannot be sup- 
posed that the city was actually named for Solon any more than 
Soli in Cilicia ; the name would not take this form but would 
probably be Soloneia. Furthermore, Solon refers to the people 
of Soli, the SoXioi, in a way which would be a little unbecoming 
if the city had just been named for him. (2) The existence of 
the name Soli and the name Aipeia side by side for the same com- 
munity. Aipeia was attached to an old abandoned settlement 
on the hill and may have been a Greek translation of an earlier 
Semitic name. (3) Solon's fame as an administrator and legis- 
lator. (4) The record in Solon's own poem of his actual visit 
to Philocyprus. The tradition, therefore, is untrustworthy ; and 
the poem probably conveyed no definite information. 

All that we can safely infer from the poem and from He- 
rodotus and Plutarch is that Solon sojourned for some time 
with Philocyprus, the young king of Soli, in Cyprus, and that a 
warm mutual regard grew up between them. Considering So- 
lon's recent legislation and his hatred of the tyranny, it is 
reasonable to suppose that he would not have admired Philo- 
cyprus if he had not found him an enlightened and high-minded 
ruler, and he may have done something to strengthen him in his 
policy of justice and benevolence. 

The reports of his visits to Soli in Cilicia, to Miletus and to 
Sardis may be definitely rejected as legendary. The visit to Cili- 
cia was invented because of the similarity between the name of 
Solon and the name of the city; the visit to Miletus was invented 
for the sake of the interview with Thales, which has no historical 
foundation; and the visit to Sardis was invented in order to 
bring about the interview with Croesus which is equally 
apocryphal. Of course it cannot be denied that Solon may 
have visited all these places ; indeed a visit to Miletus would 
have been most natural. But we have no real knowledge of it. 
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When did he go abroad ? 

There are three possibilities : before his archonship, when 
he was engaged in trade ; within a year or two after his ar- 
chonship; or just before the establishment of the tyranny of 
Pisistratus. 

!• Herodotus states that the son of Philocyprus perished 
in battle against the Persians in 498 B. c. Supposing he was 
as old as sixty at this time, he must have been born not earlier 
than 558. If the father was as old as sixty at the time of the 
son's birth, he would have been born in 618. He must have 
been at least 25 at the time of Solon's visit, which would then 
have occurred in 598 at the very earliest. Since extreme figures 
have been employed in this calculation, it is safe to say that the 
visit must have taken place after the archonship. This disposes 
of the first of the three possibilities. 

2. Now if Solon had left Athens just before the establish- 
ment of the tyranny of Pisistratus, he must have been a very 
old man. In the few years of life remaining to him, it is not 
likely that he could have been so far reconciled to Pisistratus 
as to speak cheerfully of a happy return to his fatherland. Yet 
this is just what he does in xxv. The late date is probably to 
be rejected : it may have originated in the legend of Solon's 
death and burial in Cyprus, which is practically contradicted by 
the poem ; in the belief that Solon, the stout opponent of 
tyrants, must have been hated by Pisistratus ; and in the effort 
to remove the chronological impossibility of the interview with 
Croesus, which was recognized before Plutarch. 

We must conclude, therefore, that Solon's travels fell early 
in the interval between his archonship and the accession of 
Pisistratus. 



APPENDIX 7 
RELATIONS WITH PISISTRATUS 

The evidence upon which we are to determine the character 
of the relations between Solon and Pisistratus is as follows: 
Arist. CoTist, of Ath, xiv; Diodorus ix 4, ix 20, xix 1; Plut. 
SoL xxix f., an aeni 21, 794 f. ; Diog. Laert. i 49 ff.; Aelian 
V. H. viii 16; Aul. GeU. xvii 21,4; Schol.Plat. iiep.x 599 e; 
Schol. Dem. xlv 64. 

Certain features in tliese several accounts are manifestly 
legendary. Such is the story of Solon's claim to be wiser than 
some and braver than others ; the story that he put on his full 
armor, or placed his arms before his door, and either called upon 
his fellow-citizens to join him in the defense of their liberties 
or at least proclaimed that he had himself done his utmost; the 
story, in its various forms, of Solon's reply when Pisistratus asked 
him what gave him confidence to oppose his plans ; the story 
that Solon compared the machinations of Pisistratus with the 
wiles of Odysseus; the "famous saying" that it would have 
been easier for the Athenians to prevent the tyranny while it 
was in preparation, but now it was a greater and more glorious 
task to uproot and destroy it when it was already full grown. 
These things cannot be accepted as historical, because it is alto- 
gether improbable that they should have been recorded in 
Solon's poems. 

What remains in the ancient accounts? That Solon op- 
posed the request of Pisistratus for a bodyguard; that he tried 
to turn Pisistratus from his purposes; that he tried to persuade 
the people to overthrow the tyrant before he became strong; 

806 
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that in the end Pisistratus treated Solon with consideration and 
made him his counselor. The last of these statements could 
hardly have been based upon a poem; it was probably a con- 
clusion drawn from the well-known mildness of Pisistratus' 
rule, his preservation of the established laws, and the absence of 
any tradition that he had treated Solon harshly. The other 
statements may have rested upon some real evidence. But it 
should be observed that they could easily be invented on the 
basis of the poems in which in general terms Solon had pro- 
claimed the insidious dangers of tyranny, and of Solon's well- 
known hatred of the tyrannical form of government. 

There is practical unanimity among the ancient authors that 
xiii and xiv (see the Testimonia for these fragments) were 
concerned with the tyranny of Pisistratus, and that xiii was 
written before, and xiv after, his usurpation. 

If we accept the form in which these poems are given by 
Diodorus (as we are justified in doing), we observe, in the first 
place, that there is nothing to show whether each of these poems 
is complete in itself or whether they were parts of longer poems. 
In the poems as we have them there is no allusion to Pisistratus. 

xiii seems to be made up entirely of general statements. 
Certainly the sentences with WXcTot, yiyverai, and ea-ri are 
universal in their application; SKXtnai^ hreaev (a gnomic aorist), 
and xP^ sound as if they too were universal. If erreaev were a 
normal narrative aorist, the sentence would mean that Athens 
was already in the power of a tyrant ; but all the authors hold 
that this was written before the tyranny ; therefore they at 
any rate must have taken hreaev as a gnomic aorist. Further- 
more, the emphasis in the sentence manifestly lies in cw fiovdp* 
Xfiv . . . SovXoavvTjv, whereas if crreaev were particular, the 
emphasis should be on aiSpeiy. The poem must have been 
written at a moment when certain men in the city were acquir- 
ing undue power and influence, and the people, blind to the 
danger threatening their own freedom and moved by admiration 
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for the men in whom the danger lay, were even disposed to in- 
crease their power. When did this danger threaten ? Certainly 
not before Solon's archonship, because then the people had no 
freedom which could be imperiled. The poem must refer, 
therefore, to conditions subsequent to the archonship ; but 
there is nothing to justify us in being more precise. 

From xiv we learn that the people have already been de- 
prived of some measure of freedom by the men whom they have 
themselves raised to power. This result is due to their own 
blindness towards the machinations of these ambitious men. 
The plural toiJtow is significant. This could hardly have been 
used if Pisistratus had already made himself sole master of 
Athens. The men referred to must have been unscrupulous 
demagogues, but more than this we cannot say.^ 

xiii sounds as if it were written at an earlier stage in the 
development of Athenian politics than xiv ; but at the same 
time it must be admitted that xiii could easily form a part of 
the poem containing xiv. Verses 5-8 of xiv are as general in 
their intention as the whole of xiii. It should be remembered, 
moreover, that Plutarch quotes verses 5-7 of xiv for the period 
before the usurpation. 

There is nothing in the poems as we have them to connect 
them with the usurpation of Pisistratus. What there may 
have been in the portions which are lost or in other poems, we 
cannot tell. But the single indication offered by the plural 
TotJrow is enough to make us suspicious of the judgment of the 
ancient authors. 

xxxvi shows clearly that Solon had been called mad because 
he claimed to see more than the people in general saw ; and 
that he was confident of the vindication of his accuracy. This 
might well be a quotation from a poem proclaiming a threat- 

1 Beloch (1913, p. 363) refers ro&rovs fiA^-ffaart /tOfiara 96rret to Pisistratus* 
bodyguard. Since Solon refers to dovXoaimri as past, these lines, he says, must 
have been written after the expulsion of Pisistratus. 
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ened usurpation. It might even be a part of the poem to which 
xiii and xiv belonged, supposing they were drawn from the 
same poem. There is nothing to prove that the couplet belongs 
to this period ; but Diogenes Laertius' quotation of it here 
makes it more than probable. 

In the end we must conclude that there is no real proof of 
the traditional reports of Solon's opposition to the usurpation 
of Pisistratus.^ But we can say positively that the Athenians 
were threatened with tyranny by various men (cf . toiJtow) after 
the time of Solon's archonship and that Solon stoutly opposed 
it. It is easy to see in Aristotle's account of the decade after 
the archonship (^Const. of Ath. xiii f.) that there may well have 
been many abortive attempts at a tyranny before Pisistratus 
was finally successful. But though it may not be possible to 
connect Solon's name and Solon's poems with any definite 
events, the poems nevertheless reveal the mind of the man dur- 
ing these troubled years. It is impossible to say whether the 
occasion of the poems preceded or followed Solon's travels. He 
must have remained in Athens long enough after his legislation 

1 On the relations of Solon and Pisistratus see Busolt (1805, pp. 299, 300, 
and 314, 316). Von Stem (1913, p. 437) concludes that the statements about 
Aristion^s proposal to give Pisistratus a bodyguard of 60 men went back to the 
Attic chronicle. **Der Atthidograph, der zueistdiese Angabe gebracht hat, 
muss sich dabei auf voUstlindig authentisches Material gestiitzt, das ProtokoU der 
Volksversammlung selbst eingesehen haben.^^ Then he asserts that there could 
have been no doubt that Solon opposed this proposal. *^ Es ist ein geradezu 
zwingender Schluss, den ein neuer Historiker ganz ebenso machen wUrde, wie 
der alte Chronist, dass Solon bei seiner Kampfesf reudigkeit gegen diesen Antrag 
gesprochen habe. . . . Dass Solon bald nach der BegrUndung dieser Herrschaf t 
im Archonjahr des Hegesistratos ruhig in Athen gestorben und mit alien Ehreu 
bestattet war, hat der Chronist wohl einem Beschluss Uber die Beerdigung auf 
Staatskosten entnehmen konnen.^^ That Aristion^s proposal may have been 
known from a stone, I admit ; that Solon opposed it is not unlikely, even at hii< 
advanced age ; but it is quite as likely that the incident should have been in- 
vented. The suggestion concerning the public burial merits little consideration. 
Belongs ** Kampfesf reudigkeit ^^ is unknown to me. Von Stern*s paper is chiefly 
valuable as a study of the development of the ^ solonisches Portraf 
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for the dissatisfaction to manifest itself which we learn of in 
his apologetic poems and for him to compose these poems. This 
might have been a matter of a few months or a few years. Of 
the length of his absence we know nothing. Even if we were 
convinced that he wrote a poem in which he announced that 
he would not return for ten years, this would not justify us in 
believing that he actually did remain away for that length of 
time. 



APPENDIX 8 
DEATH AND BURIAL 

According to Phanias of Eresos (ap. Plut. Sol. xxxii) Solon 
lived less than two years after the usurpation of Pisistratus ; 
the usurpation occurred in the archonship of Corneas, and Solon 
died in the archonship of Hegestratus, the successor of Corneas. 
That the death of Solon was placed in a definite archonship is 
also apparent from Const, of Aih. xvii 2, although the name of 
the archon is not given. Aelian, also, says ( V. H. viii 16) that 
Solon died at an advanced age soon after the usurpation. Ac- 
cording to Heracleides Ponticus (ap. Plut. Sol, xxxii) he lived 
for a long time after the usurpation. Diogenes Laertius (i 62) 
states that he died in Cyprus at the age of eighty. Cyprus is 
given as the place of his death also by Vit, Sol. (Westermann, 
p. 113), Schol. Plat. Rep. x 599 e, Schol. Dem. xlv 64, Suidas 
8. V. 2oXg)i/, and Valerius Maximus v 3, Ext. 3. That he was 
eighty years old is also stated by Schol. Plat. loc. cit. 

Plutarch (^Sol. xxxii) reports a story that his body was 
burned and his ashes scattered over the island of Salamis. He 
himself finds the story incredible ; but it has the authority, he 
says, of Aristotle and other reputable writers. Diogenes Laer- 
tius (i 62) says that before his death in Cyprus, Solon had given 
directions that his bones should be carried back to Salamis and 
there burned, and that the ashes should be scattered over the 
country. This is the reason, he continues, why Cratinus in his 
comedy called XeipoDve; puts into Solon's mouth the words : 

oIk& Bk vri<TOVy w fiiv avOpdyrrcop \6yo^, 
iairapfiivo^ KarcL iracav Alamos iroXtv. 

aos 
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Aristides xlvi 172 (vol. 2, p. 280 Dindorf) alludes to the belief 
that Solon's ashes had* been scattered over Salamis and that he 
was the guardian of the island. Aelian ( V, H. viii 16) states 
that Solon was buried at the public expense close by the city 
' wall (t.e., of Athens) at the left of the gate as one enters, and 
that his grave was surrounded with a wall. Valerius Maximus 
(/. (?.) says that Solon spent his old age in Cyprus and was not 
even buried in his native land, implying that he was buried in 
Cyprus ; and he gives an anecdote of Solon's deathbed of which 
nothing need be said (viii 7, ext. 14). 

We have found reason to believe that Solon visited Cyprus 
soon after his archonship, and in xxv he announced his return 
to Athens. It is probable therefore that the tradition of his 
death in Cyprus is to be rejected, together with the erroneous 
tradition that he went to Cyprus at the time of the usurpation of 
Pisistratus. It has been suggested that the date of his travels was 
pushed forward in order to provide chronological justification 
f o the interview witli Croesus ; and it is also suggested that the 
tradition of his death and burial in Cyprus may have originated 
in the belief that he was in some sort the founder of Soli and in 
the desire of the people of Soli to have his bones buried in their 
land. 

The legend of the scattering of the ashes over Salamis is at 
least as old as the middle of the fifth century B.C. (Cratinus), 
Its significance as a legend has been discussed above ; but we 
cannot admit that it is more than legend. If, however, this 
legend was known in the fifth century, it seems unlikely that 
at the same time a grave by the walls of Athens should have 
been recognized as Solon's grave (Aelian). This grave must 
have been later identified, rightly or wrongly, as Solon's resting- 
place. 

Is any special authority to be attached to the statement of 
Phanias of Eresos because he assigns the death of Solon to a 
definite archonship ? There may have been some documentary 
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record of this fact, in the form of a grave inscription or an in- 
scription on a statue. But it is perhaps more likely that gen- 
eral considerations led writers to conclude that Solon could not 
have lived long after the date of Pisistratus' usurpation, and 
therefore to assign his death to the very next year. We must 
conclude that the date of his death and his age at death cannot 
be exactly determined. At any rate no event in his life is 
recorded which can be placed later than the year of Pisistratus' 
usurpation, which is variously fixed at 561-60 and 560-59. 

Towards the end of the fifth century a statue of Solon was 
set up in the market place of Salamis (Aeschines i 25 f.; Dem. 
xix 251). Aelian ( V. JST. viii 16) says that a bronze statue was 
set up in the market place, presumably the market place of 
Athens ; and Pausanias (i 16, 1) saw a bronze statue of Solon 
in front of the Stoa Poicile. 
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A, List of the Ancient Authors in whose Works Fraobcents of 

Solon's Poems have been Preserved 

Anatolius, v€pi Scjco&k kou rcov ivroi avr^f dptBftMv* A recension of this 
tractate by J. L. Ileiberg is to be found in an article by him entitled : 
** Anatolius sur les dix premiers nombres," which appeared in A nnales 
Internationales (Thistoirey Con ff res de Paris, 1900. 6« Section, Uistoire 
des Sciences V (1901), 27 ff. 

Apostolius. In Paroemiographi Graeci, II. 

AristideSy ed. Dindorf, Leipsic, 1829. 

Aristotle. Constitution of Athens; ed. Sandys, London, 1912. 

Metaphysics; ed. Bekker. 

Politics ; ed. Bekker. 

Rhetoric ; ed. Bekker. 

A rsenius. In Paroemiographi Graeci, 11. 

Athenaeusy ed. Kaibel, Leipsic, 1887-1890. 

Basilius Magnus. Sermo de legendis libris gentilium. In Migne, Patro- 
logia Graeca, XXXI, 575 ff. 

Choricius Gazaeus, ed. Boissonade, Paris, 1846. 

Clemens Alexandrinns. Stromata i-vi; ed. Stahlin, Leipsic, 1906. 

Demosthenes, ed. Butcher, Oxford, 1903. 

Diodorus Siculus, bks. i-xv, ed. Bekker-Dindorf-Vogel, Leipsic, 1888-1893; 
bks. xvi-xx, ed. Bekkei^Dindorf-Fischer, Leipsic, 1906. 

Diogenes Laertius, ed. Cobet, Paris, 1878. 

Diogenianus. In Paroemiographi Graeci, I. 

Eusehius. Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri xv ; ed. Grfford, Oxtord, 1903. 

Gregorius Cyprius. In Paroemiographi Graeci, II. 

Ilermias. Hermiae Alexandrini in Platonis Phaedrum Scholia; ed. Cou- 
vreur, Paris, 1901. In Biblioth^que de rfecole des Hautes Etudes; 
Sciences Historiques et Philologiques, Fasc. 133. 

lohannnes Siceliotes. In Rhetores Graeci, VI. 

Lucian, ed. Jacobitz, Leipsic, 1907-1913. 

Macarius. In Paroemiographi Graeci, 11. 

Nicetas Choniates. De rebus post captam urbem gestis. In Migne, Patro- 
logia Graeca, CXXXIX, 968. 
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Philo, ed. Cohn and Wendland ; 5 vols., Berlin, 18&6. Volume 1, contain- 
ing De opificio mundi, is edited by Cohn. 

Photius, Lexicon ; ed. Naber, Leyden, 1864. 

Phrynichusy ed. Rutherford, London, 1881. 

Plato, ed. Burnet; 5 vols., Oxford, 1899-1906. 

Plutarch. Vitae Parallelae ; ed. Sintenis, Leipsic, 1873-1875 

Moralia; ed. Bernardakis, Leipsic, 1895. 

Pollux, Onomasticum ; ed. Dindorf, Leipsic, 1824. 

Proclus, In Platonis Timaeum commentaria ; ed. Diehl, Leipsic, 1903-1906. 

Scholia to Demosthenes; ed. Dindorf, Oxford, 1851. 

Scholia to Pindar; ed. Abel, Budapest, 1883-1891. 

Scholia to Plato ; ed. Hermann, Leipsic, 1870. 

Scholia to Sophocles; ed. Elmsley-Dindorf, Oxford, 1825-1852. 

Stobaeus. Florilegium; ed. Wachsmuth-Hense; 5 vols., Berlin, 1884-1912. 

Suidas. Lexicon ; ed. Bekker, Berlin, 1854. 

Talian, ed. Schwartz, 1888. In Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur ; ed. Gebhardt und Hamack, TV. 

TheodoretiLs, Graecarum affectionum curatio; ed. Raeder, Leipsic, 1904. 

Theognufy ed. Hudson-Williams, London, 1910. 

Zenobius. In Paroemiographi Graeci, I. 

B. List of the Editions op the Fragments of Solon 

Bach, Nicholas. Solonis carminum quae supersunt. Bonn, 1825. 

Bergk, Theodor. Poetae Lyrici Graeci ; ed. 4, vol. 2, Leipsic, 1882. 

Biese, Alfred. Griechische Lyriker in Auswahl fiir den Schulgebrauch 

herausgegeben ; ed. 2, Vienna, 1902. 
Boissonade, J. F. Pontes grecs. 3 vols., Paris, 1823-1832. 
Brunck, R. F. P. 'H^t#c^ trotrfcri^ sive gnomici poetae Graeci ad optimorum 

exemplarium fidem emendavit; ed. 2, Leipsic, 1817. 
Bucherer, Fritz. Anthologie aus den griechischen Lyrikem. Gotha, 1904. 
Buchholtz-Peppmiiller. Anthologie aus den Lyrikem der Griechen fiir den 

Schul- uud Privatgebrauch erklieirt und mit litterarhistorischen Ein- 

leitungen versehen von E. Buchholtz. Band I, Die Elegiker und lambo- 

graphen enthaltend, 5. Aufl. besorgt von R. PeppmuUer, Leipsic, 1900. 
Fortlage, F. A. Solonis Atheniensis carminum fragmenta; Graeca cum 

var. lect. notisque ed. Leipsic, 1776. 
Gaisford, Thomas. Poetae Minores GraecL Vol. 3, Leipsic, 1823. 
Hartung, J. A. Die griechischen Elegiker. Griechisch mit metrischer 

Uebersetzung und priifenden und erklarenden Anmerkungeu. VoL 1, 

Leipsic, 1859. 
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Hiller-Crusius. Anthologia Lyrica nve Lyricomm Graecorum Vetemm 
praeter Pindarum Reliquiae Potiores. Post Theodomm Bergkium 
quartum edidit Eduardius Hiller. Exemplar emendavit atque novis 
Solonis aliorumque fragmentis auxit O. Cnisius. Leipsic, 1897. 

Kynaston, Herbert. Extracts from the Greek Elegiac Poets. London, 1890. 

Lorenzo, N. dL Solonis carmina selecta con comenti ad uso delle scuole 
del dott Torino, 1906. 

Pomtow, Johannes. Poetae lyrici Graeci minores. Leipsic, 1885. 

Schneidewin, F. G. Delectus Poetarum Elegiacorum Graecorum. Grdt- 
tingen, 1837. 

Stoll, H. W. Anthologie griechischer Lyriker f tir die obersten Klassen der 
Gymnasien mit litterarhistorischen Einleitungen und erklarenden 
Anmerkungen ; 6. Aufl., 1. Abt., Halle, 1888. 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, U. von. Griechisches Lesebuch. Berlin, 1902. 

Sappho und Simonides. Untersuchungen uber griechische Lyriker. 

Berlin, 1913. 
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